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Summer Broiler 
Prices May Hold 
Close to 1957 


WASHINGTON — Broiler prices 
this summer are likely to be close to 
year-ago levels in spite of sharply 
increased production, according to 
the US. Department of Agriculture. 
In June-August last year, prices av- 
eraged higher than 20¢ Ib. 

Production has been at record iev- 
els, but prices since the beginning of 
1958 have generally been above a 
year earlier. USDA noted that they 
have been sustained mainly by the 
high prices of red meats and the use 
of chicken as an alternative main- 
course dish. 

Red meat prices may move down 
from late spring levels, but they will 
be higher during the summer than in 
the same period last year. This will 
likely strengthen the usual summer 
increase in demand for broilers. 

In 1957, broiler production in- 
creased 8% over the year before de- 
spite the lowest average prices since 
1941. In 1958, under the influence of 
higher prices, monthly hatchings have 
remained up relative to the year be- 

(Turn to BROILER PRICES, page 4) 


AFMA REPORTS 


Most of the activities at the recent 
Golden Jubilee convention of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
in Chicago were reported in the May 
24 issue of Feedstuffs. Other reports 
and pictures from the event will be 
found in this issue on this page and 
on pages 2, 6, 7 and 68. 


David McVey Heads 
Feed Technology 


Advisory Committee 


CHICAGO—David H. McVey, gen- 
eral manager of the feed division of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
named chairman of the Feed Tech- 
nology Advisory Committee at its an- 
nual meeting in the Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, May 23. 

As vice chairman, the group se- 
lected O. Burr Ross, Gooch Feed 


Mills, Salina, Kansas, and as secre- | 


tary-treasurer, C. H. (Jack) Blanke, 
Jr., Blair Milling & Elevator Co., At- 
chison, 
Seven new directors were chosen 
(Turn to TECHNOLOGY, page 66) 


WASHINGTON—The 1958 turkey 
crop may be 10% below the 1957 rec- 
ord of 81 million birds, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture said in its 
most recent report on the poultry 
outlook. 

Turkey poult hatchings have con- 
tinued below 1957, reflecting low 
prices for main-crop turkeys last fall. 
(Also see accompanying story on the 
hatch.) 

Affected by strong red meat prices, 


USDA Policy Sustaining Price 
Influence in Corn Market 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The sustaining 
price influence in the corn market 
now is the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture policy of minimizing its sales 
of old-crop and out-of-condition corn. 

This policy embraces the following: 
(1) USDA wants to keep a firm price 
level for new-crop corn in order to 
minimize deliveries of new-crop corn 
to the Commodity Credit Corp.; (2) 
USDA would also like to dispose of 
its corn to best advantage. The dis- 
posal date is interpreted to be not 
later than Aug. 1 when corn is with- 
drawn from loan coverage. Then 
USDA is expected to undertake sub- 


Feed Men Get Answers to 
Contract Farming Questions 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 


CHICAGO—Integration, as old as 
business itself, is here to stay in 
American agriculture. The question 
is: How far and how fast will it con- 
tinue to develop, and who will be 
the prime mover in integrating or 
contract farming? 

The fact that contract agriculture 
is here and will likely be a gradually 
growing trend was brought out in a 
panel discussion of this timely sub- 
ject at last week’s American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. convention in 
Chicago. 

For feed men and others concerned 
with this development, some ques- 
tions on the specifics remain. How- 
ever, a full house of feed manufac- 
turers on hand for the convention 
session was provided with some food 
and farming industry experts’ views 
on how this thing will develop and 
in what direction it will move. 

(A brief summary of the discussion 
appeared in the May 24 issue of 
Feedstuffs. A more detailed review 
appears here.) 

Members of the panel of specialists 
discussing the subject at the AFMA’s 
Golden Jubilee convention were H. V. 
McNamara, president of the National 


Tea Co.; Charles B. Shuman, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and Dr. G. B. Wood, head 
of the agricultural economics depart- 
ment of Oregon State College. 

The moderator of the panel was 
Maurice Johnson, vice president of 
the Staley Milling Co., Kansas City. 
Quizzing the experts in a meet-the- 
press session following the speakers’ 

(Turn to CONTRACT FARMING, page 4) 


stantially larger sales of its old-crop 
corn, 

There is some belief that CCC 
might start selling the very old old- 
crop corn on the basis of it being in 
danger of going out of condition. Sev- 
eral years ago USDA was criticized 
by the Senate agricultural commit- 
tee because it held corn in storage 
for more than five years. 

USDA officials said that they will 
not be persuaded by such reasoning 
to unload corn late this summer. 
They said that when they sense the 
critical point to resume substantial 
domestic disposal of CCC corn, they 
will sell out-of-condition corn that 
does not belong to any particular 
year of production. 

USDA officials added that they 
hope to maintain the currently strong 
corn market until such time as po- 
tential loan redemptions are ended. 
They see the low loan program for 
corn as a price floor at the farm. 
They said they do not want to bull 
the corn market, but they are trying 
to give corn belt farmers their pro- 
portionate share of the low level 
price. 

The low loan level support for non- 
compliance corn is not designed to 
push corn into any loan coverage, 
USDA officials assert. It is, according 
to Marvin McLain, assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture, a level of pro- 

(Turn to CORN, page 67) 
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(1958 Turkey Crop May 
Be 10% Less than ’57 


current turkey prices are above 1957, 
except for toms. 

However, the encouraging price in- 
dications are both too late and too 
small to head off a sharp drop in 
1958 turkey production. Hatchings for 
the 1958 crop (since Sept. 1, 1957) 
were down 15% through April. Eggs 
in incubators on May 1 were off 8% 
from a year ago. Monthly hatchings 
after May will be close to last year. 

The net result will be a consider- 
able drop from the 1957 record output 
of turkeys. 


Higher Prices 

USDA said the reduction in output 
will likely be by more than 10% (by 
the end of the year), which would 
push average turkey prices this fall 
as much as 2-3¢ Ib. above the range 
of 22.3 to 24.5¢ the last three months 
of 1957. The price rise will be tem- 
pered by the fact that storage stocks 
will be relatively large, although 
smaller than the year before. 

Meanwhile, the most important 
cuts from last year’s hatchings are 
among bronze poults and the heavy 
white breeds. Hatchings of light 
breed poults have been only slightly 
below 1957, reflecting better prices 
recently for light weight birds than 
for others. 


1958 Turkey Crop 
Still Sags, Hatch 
Report Indicates 


WASHINGTON — As anticipated, 
there was a continued decline in tur- 
key poult production during April, 
and May was expected to be a light 
month also, according to the mid- 
May report of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

The lag in heavy breed poult pro- 
duction during April amounted to 9% 
under the same month in 1957. Light 
breed production was 2% smaller. 
Heavy breed poults produced during 
April totaled 2,131,000 heavy white 
breeds and 13,454,000 other heavy 
breed poults—down 16% and 8%, re- 
spectively, from the number produced 
in April, 1957. 

For the first four months of 1958, 
the number of the heavy breed poults 
produced was down 14% from a year 
ago, with heavy white breeds down 
19% and other heavy breeds down 
13%. 

With the light breeds, the April 
hatch amounted to 1,543,000, com- 
pared with 1,567,000 in the same 
month a year ago. This was a 2% 
drop, while the first-four-month to- 
tal showed a 1% decline. 


May was expected to bring still 
fewer poults, with the number of 
heavy breed eggs in incubators the 
first of the month amounting to 7% 
less than last year, and the number 
of light breed eggs at 13% fewer 
than May 1, 1957. 
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The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the southeastern states 


The American Feed Manufacturers Assn. Convention proved to be fully 
up to expectations. The attendance was large—officially recorded at 1,802— 
and the delegates showed an intense interest in the program. They stayed to 
hear the finish of the talks and demonstrations and had enough pep left to 
ankle around to the visiting sessions throughout the hotel. The corridor talk 
was about the old days, to some extent, because the theme of the convention 
was partly historical, but mostly what the feed men were looking for was 
“what’s going to happen next year and the year after?” 

All the stops were pulled out for the Golden Banquet, held in the Terrace 
Casino. Not all of the chairs were filled, but present were close to 1,000 
feed men, many with their wives. They were treated to a banquet that had 
just about everything. A section of fresh pineapple fashioned into a “bird 
of paradise” with a flashlight arrangement under it provided a flickering first 
course. After the ice cream “bombe,” the evening exploded into the “Golden 
Book” historical dramatization. Then a 40-minute musical program, starring 
Robert Merrill of the Metropolitan Opera, topped off the celebration. 

The spotlight darted through the front ranks of the banquet crowd as 
Oscar Straube, past AFMA chairman, introduced 28 distinguished guests of 
honor. The founders and builders of AFMA were also honored in the finale of 
the Golden Book pageant. 

Mr. Straube, in soup and fish as were other principals at the banquet, 
related his dad’s comment the first time a younger Oscar had appeared in 
a tuxedo: “Son, you look real pretty—like a jackass looking over a white- 
washed fence.” Needless to say, no one looked that way Thursday night. . . 
In his two-year stint as chairman of AFMA, Mr. Straube racked up a lot 
of air miles between Kansas City and Chicago. He estimated that he went 
to the Windy City on an average of once every two weeks during the period 
to attend committee meetings or confer with AFMA staff members. The new 
chairman, I. S. Riggs, Quaker Oats Co., offices in Chicago and will be within 
easier reach. With Mr. Riggs’ election as AFMA chairman, Quaker Oats men 
now head national, regional and state feed associations. Ray Ammon, with 
the company at St. Joseph, Mo., is president of the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., and George Moseley, with the firm at Memphis, is president 
of the Tennessee Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

Perhaps it is only natural that 50th convention should bring out reminis- 
cences of earlier and less sophisticated days in the feed business. One of 
the amusing instances of some years ago was related by Jake Hunter, Allied 
Mills nutrition director, Chicago, who recalled that when his company 
received its first shipment of riboflavin, the value at the high initial prices 
was around $240,000. Allied officials insisted that Jake personally take the 
truck to the freight station and bring the precious material back to the 
company office where it was put in the vault. Later on, Jake tried to set up an 
arrangement with some commercial warehouse operator to handle and store 
the ribo shipments, but they turned him down not wanting the responsibility 
for such strange and expensive stuff. 

In addition to the AFMA 50th, two feed men at the meeting were cele- 
brating a company fiftieth year too. Babe Eddie of Superior Feed Mills, 
Oklahoma City, and C. F. Howard, Tioga Mills, Waverly, N.Y., were those 
whose firms hit the half century mark in 1958. . . . Among the industry pio- 
neers present was Dale W. McMillen, Sr., who looked chipper as.ever. .. . 
G. Reitz, Manager Feed Co., Hammond, Ind., who started in the feed business 
50 years ago, said that he was able to start young—at age 17—because in 
those days “you didn’t have to be a college man as so many are now.” 

Many of the industry's problems and projects, although under discussion 
at AFMA committee sessions throughout the year, get to the “take action” 
stage at meetings which are held during convention week. To help firm up 

(Turn to LOOK AROUND, page 63) 


Demand for formula feeds was generally good over the nation as poultry 
and turkey feeds picked up to replace diminishing demand for dairy and 
cattle feeds. Although business was spotty, it was generally quite good in 
hog, poultry and turkey areas. In some areas, where farm field work is behind 
schedule, there was a dip in demand, and some observers felt the soft ingred- 
ient market was resulting in hesitancy on the part of some feed buyers. The 
index of feedstuff prices dropped to 80.3, compared with 76.2 a year ago and 
81.6 a week earlier. The feed grain index went up 1 point during the week 
to 73.4, as against 74.1 a year ago. Lower hog prices dropped the hog-corn 
ratio in Chicago to 16.8, compared with 17.8 a week earlier and 13.5 a year 


earlier. (Ingredient price details on pages 64-66.) 


Northwest 


After a very minor slump a week 
ago, feed demand was booming again 
during the past week. Feed mill rep- 
resentatives all reported another 
week of good sales. 

Their optimism for continued good 
demand was also high as they point- 
ed out the excellent feed-price ratios 
and the large number of feeding units 
on farms. Record or near record 
months have been common through 
the spring, and some feed mill repre- 
sentatives said the summer could 
bring more of them. 

One representative, however, said 
he sees early June as somewhat soft, 
but the general outlook was for 
steady demand. 

Turkey, poultry and hog volume 
continued very good through the 
week. One representative said he be- 
lieved the turkey and poultry pick- 
ups generally were a little late this 
year, and that continued demand in 
these lines can be expected. 

Prices for the formula feeds . the 
coming week were somewhat unset- 
tled because of the spotty ingredient 
prices. Increased production of mill- 
feeds and the drop in demand for 
cattle and dairy feeds reduced mill- 
feed prices, but the generally good 
mixed feed demand was holding most 
other ingredients at a fairly stable 


price. 
Southwest 


A good tone persisted in the form- 
ula feed business this week. Most 
mills shut down for the Memorial 
Day holiday, but some expected to 
have to run six days next week to 
make up for the lost production. Still 
others have been running longer 
shifts to keep up with the orders. 
Backlogs of business for next week 
varied because of different methods 
of overcoming the lost production 
time, but on the whole they were 
pretty good. 

Poultry feed volume has been grow- 
ing steadily. Turkey poults were go- 
ing down over the area wherever 
they were available, and feeders were 
ordering out feed to cover their 
needs. Turkeys that were put down 
earlier were demanding more feed. 
This was true of growing chickens, 
too, making that business good. 
Broiler markets are in good shape 
and the feed volume is holding up 
well. 

Although hog rations were not so 
dominant in the feed picture as they 
were recently, the volume was still 
substantial and was expected to con- 
tinue that way. Cattle feeds were 
being ordered in modest quantities 
for feed lots, with the range feeds 
activity very dull. Dairy feeds were 
not meeting with very large demand. 

Farmers have been able to catch 
up with their field work in most 
areas, permitting them more time to 
tend to their livestock operations. 
End product markets continued to be 
good, encouraging sound feeding 
practices. Over-all, the outlook for 
feed business was optimistic for the 
remainder of the year. 

Price lists for next week were ex- 
pected to be unchanged to up or 


down 50¢, depending upon the ration. 
Proteins have shown strength again, 
but grains and millfeeds have tended 
to move in the opposite direction. 


Northeast 


There was a little unexpected up- 
turn in formula feed demand, with 
some of the rise coming from con- 
sumers who wanted to get supplies in 
before the holiday. 

Dairy feed demand was slowing 
and increased receipts of milk in- 
dicated that farmers were using their 
pastures. The weather was cool but 
the grass was coming along and the 
chief concern of the farmers was the 
dry weather. 

Egg mashes led in tonnage turn- 
over, followed by starting and grow- 
ing feeds. 

The outlook for broiler feeds was 
good because there was a terrific 
number of chicks put in, with much 
of the output intended for the tourist 
trade. 

There was no pep to the broiler 
market and prices just about held 
their own in the East at 19@20¢ lb. 
Eggs also held about steady. 

The ingredient market continued 
irregular during the week, with corn 
holding unchanged after the unset- 
tling influence of closing out the May 
options. Oats were up l1¢ but barley 
weakened and declined 2 to 3¢. Feed 
wheat held unchanged. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers was down to 32 hours be- 
cause of the holiday. 


Southeast 


The poultry feed business has con- 
tinued its steady to good demand this 
past week while other types of feed 
have slowed considerably. Rising 
broiler prices, increased baby chick 
placements and barely adequate sup- 
plies of finished broilers to meet de- 
mand have all been contributing fac- 
tors to good poultry feed business. 
On the other hand, improved pastures 
and the selling off of cattle from dry 
lot feeding operations have tended to 
reduce demand for these types of 
feeds. 

Supplies of roughage materials be- 
came more plentiful due to decreased 
demand, and prices have been lower- 
ed substantially in order to keep 
movement of the cheaper type feeds 
from slowing to the point where in- 
ventories at producing points would 
become burdensome. New crop oats 
are available in certain areas in limit- 
ed quantities and were expected to 
become more plentiful within a week 
to 10 days. 

Mixed feed prices were reported to 
have held steady to slightly weaker 
during the past week. The production 
of citrus pulp has been completed for 
all practical purposes by all major 
producers. Over the long range out- 
look between now and the availabil- 
ity of new crop supplies, storage 
stocks were expected to be barely 
adequate or possibly short of require- 
ments for regular customers. 

The supply situation on other feed 
ingredients has varied and prices 
have been up and down. Spot soybean 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 69) 
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Claims and counter claims by suppliers of Vitamin A do not make 
a superior product. What your customers expect of the Vitamin A 
in your feeds is that it will be readily assimilated by their animals... 
and that the vitamin potency will be retained during storage, under 
varying heat, humidity and mineral conditions. 


availability continuing research proves that no real 
difference can be said to exist in the availability of major, com- 
mercially accepted Vitamin A Products. However, Peter Hand 
Vitamin A is above the average line of response more often than 
any other. (Test #Al-58C)* The important difference in Vitamin A 
products is in their stability. 


PETER HAND VITAMIN A in beadlet form is available in a wide variety 
of potencies, from 5,000 U.S.P. units to 250,000 U.S.P. units per gram. 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION . 


Division of Peter Hand Brewery Co. 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 


a/so superior quality custom premixes blended to 
© 1958 PH. 8. Co. your exacting specifications 


stabilit y Exhaustive tests under varying conditions prove the 


consistently superior stability of Peter Hand Vitamin A... 


e In PELLETED FEEDS (Test #1-53-54-2)* , 
In MASHES (Test #L-53-54-1)* 

e In VITAMIN PREMIXES (Tes? #A-4-54)* 
e In MINERAL BLENDS (Test #1-54-40)* 

In WATER (Test #L-54-37)* 


*For complete detai/s and information on results and conditions 


of testing please mail this coupon. 


Peter Hand Foundation, Dept. F-5-31 
1000 North Ave., Chicago 22, Illinois 


Please send me complete testing details, plus full data and recommended 


usage on Peter Hand Vitamin A 


Name 


Title. 


Company Name 


Address 


City 


Zone. 
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Legislation 


WASHINGTON—Majority leader- 
ship of the House agricultural com- 
mittee seems determined to report 
out a farm “omnibus” bill containing 
all attractive features and postulates 
to garner every vote for its passage. 

Basically, the document, as ob- 
served by members of the committee 
and farm leaders in the Senate, is a 
device to insure a White House veto. 
They are even willing to risk the 
passage of extension legislation of 
Public Law 480, as they would in- 
clude this measure in the omnibus 
act. 

In so doing, also knowing that the 
omnibus bill faces a veto, they are 
willing to delay and defer the ex- 
tension of Public Law 480, with its 
broad purchasing power available to 
foreign nations for agricultural com- 
modities, at a time when the Great 
Plains states are about to harvest a 
huge wheat crop. 

The majority of the House agri- 
culture committee seems now to be 
caught in the contradictory position 
of deep devotion to the cause of the 
farm producer, but unwilling to clear 
through the House a bill the Senate 
has already approved which would 
give the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture immediate stimulus to ne- 
gotiate agreements with foreign na- 
tions to get U.S. agricultural sur- 
pluses moving. 

The foot-dragging, an attempt to 
tie the extension of Public Law 480 
into an omnibus bill at this time—a 
bill headed for a veto—can mean 
nothing less than a political dodge 
to embarrass the administration, and 
at the expense of the farmers of the 
Great Plains states. 

The House agriculture committee 
is putting a brake on passage of the 
extension legislation of Public Law 
480. It now indicates that there will 
be no legislative enactment of any 
farm bill, the omnibus bill or any 
other, until early August. This means 
that the procurement buying empha- 
sis of Public Law 480 will not be 
available for the new wheat crop or 
other U.S. agricultural surpluses un- 
til late September, at the earliest. 

It appears that a safe appraise- 
ment of the pending legislation is 
that the Senate is sleeping and the 
House is playing a deep political 
game wherein they want to pass 4 
House bill which the President will 
veto, and then they can come back 
and pass such urgently necessary 
measures as the wool bill, Public 
Law 480, a liberalization of cotton 
acreage for the 1959 crop, and pos- 
sibly take some action to end the 
corn acreage allotment provision of 
the existing farm act. 


Terminal Loan Rates 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is now preparing a modification 
of terminal loan storage rates—first 
for grain sorghums—wherein the ter- 
minal rate, backed off to the county 
price reflecting rail rates, will be 
modified. The proposal was submit- 
ted this week at a grain warehouse- 
men’s meeting in Omaha. 

This modification will represent 
that farm storage of grains—in this 
instance grain sorghums in Texas— 
will be more attractive to country 
houses than a movement to terminal 
positions wherein truckers or other 
rate-cutting carriers can take farm- 
ers’ grain to terminal markets at 
lower freight costs and still impound 
the farm grain at higher loan rates 


By John Cipperly 


than those prevailing in the local 
county at the country elevator price. 
This move is seen as an effort of CCC 
to gain support from Texas ware- 
housemen at the country level. 

The probability that this decision 
will be put into operation is a 
victory for Alvin Oliver, executive 
vice president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., who has set 
forth the case of country elevators 
in the movement of grain to termin- 
als where the terminal rate has been 
an added attraction. 

Grain elevator terminal ware- 
housemen were notified at their 
Omaha meeting that the policy will 
definitely be adopted for grain sor- 
ghums. It should be contemplated 
that the policy may be extended to 
other grains. 

Adoption of the policy could mean 
a significant problem for soft red 
wheat movement into Chicago where 
the barge or truck rate may be sig- 
nificantly lower than that by rail if 
the Chicago terminal rate is to re- 
flect the reduced freight movement 
charges. 


Bulk Equipment 
Display Planned 


ST. PAUL—More than 40 manufac- 
turers of bulk feed storage and han- 
dling equipment will display and dem- 
onstrate their wares at the second 
annual “Bulk Feed Parade of Prog- 
ress” June 11-13, Minnesota State 
Fair Grounds, St. Paul. 

The display is expected to feature 
more than $200,000 worth of the 
latest bulk equipment. In many ex- 
hibits several products will be used 
together to simulate actual handling 
situations. 


Items on display will include bulk 
trucks, carts, wagons, storage tanks, 
conveyors, elevators, mobile feed 
mills, on-the-farm mixing units, truck 
lifts and other equipment. 

Representatives of the various com- 
panies will be present to demonstrate 
and explain their equipment. Last 
year more than 1,000 feeders, dealers 
and feed manufacturers attended the 
bulk fair. Admission to all exhibits 
will be free. 


BROILER PRICES 


(Continued from page 1) 


fore. Figures on hatchings and egg 
settings now indicate that broiler 
production in the first eight months 
of 1958 will top 1957 by 12%. Chick 
placements through the summer are 
likely to continue above 1957. 


More Efficiency 

USDA pointed out that production 
has been encouraged by generally de- 
clining feed costs since mid-1955 and 
a steady gain in efficiency of feed 
conversion. As a result, the broiler 
feed ratio in 1957 and 1958 has not 
been reduced fully in proportion to 
broiler price declines since the early 
1950's. 

A break-even production is now 
possible on a narrower ratio. The 
January-April ratio of 42 Ib. (of 
broiler ration that could be bought 
by the value of 1 Ib. of broiler) was 
profitable. Probably only the most 
efficient operations cover their costs, 
including overhead, when the ratio 
dips to 3.5 Ib., as in the last part of 
1957. 


CONTRACT FARMING 


(Continued from page 1) 


opening remarks were six represen- 
tatives of the farm press and radio. 
They were Tom Anderson, editor of 
Farm and Ranch, Nashville; Carroll 
Streeter, editor of Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia; Roderick Turnbull, edi- 
tor of the Kansas City Weekly Star 
Farmer; Wally Erickson, farm direc- 
tor of station KFRE, Fresno, Cal.; 
Robert Miller, farm director of sta- 
tion WLW, Cincinnati, and George 
Roesner, farm director of station 
KPRC, Houston. 

Mr. Johnson noted at the outset 
that the discussion—the closing fea- 
ture of the AFMA’s 50th convention 
—was a fitting start for the indus- 
try’s next 50 years, for in this de- 
velopment, feed men face some sig- 
nificant decisions. 

Here are just some of the views of 
the specialists on the panel: 
eIntegration or contract farming 
will be a continuing gradual develop- 
ment. Agriculture is the only re- 
maining industry that enters into 
production for an unknown market. 
e This is basically an economic issue 
and should be faced as such; it is not 
a moral or political issue. 

e Agriculture will move closer to 
production according to specifica- 
tions, based on contracts. Markets 
for others may be narrowed or closed 
out. 

e If cooperatives do not fill the “vac- 
uum” in providing contract markets 
for quality products in consumer de- 
mand at the lowest possible price, 
private organizations will do it, or 
vice versa. If neither acts, the gov- 
ernment may move in some way. 

e Feed men cannot expect to have 
access to good feed markets unless 
they become more interested in 
farmers’ marketing problems. 

e Farmers can remain independent 
producers under contract systems, 
although there may be more coor- 
dinated decision-making on and off 
the farm. 

@ Most food merchandising organiza- 
tions prefer not to become directly 
involved in production. 

e Contracting may move more 
toward food companies and away 
from feed manufacturers, who are 
less responsive to consumer demands. 
The feed man, although he may be 
involved in integrated programs, is 
at a disadvantage in trying to act as 
a prime contractor. Consumer inter- 
ests as represented by middle-men 
will be the dominant factor in con- 
tract marketing. 

e Marketing is the first problem to 
consider in planning contract pro- 
grams. 

e New or stronger farmer organiza- 
tions or bargaining groups may de- 
velop as a result of contracting. 

@ Over the long term, surplus prob- 
lems would be less under contract 
programs. 

@ The small farmer who can meet 
specifications and produce efficiently 
can survive under contract agricul- 
ture. 

e Further development of integration 
will vary among areas and products, 
with the thing moving faster in areas 
where there is less reluctance to 
change. 

@ Between now and the time this de- 
velopment is shaken down more, a 
lot of people including some farmers 
and feed men, will suffer some pains, 
but the economic principle of sur- 
vival of the fittest is best for all in 
the long run. 


Following are summaries of the 
specialists’ talks and a review of the 
question-and-answer session: 


DR. G. B. WOOD, agricultural 
economist, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis: Agriculture is in the midst 
of a major revolution. This revolu- 
tion stems from vast changes that 
are taking place both in the produc- 


tion of farm products and also in 


the processing and distribution of 
these products to the consumer. 

While many people look upon these 
changes as merely routine adjust- 
ment problems of a complex agri- 
culture, it is my feeling that the 
basic forces at work are much great- 
er than those involved in traditional 
adjustments in farming as we know 
them. 

My remarks will be directed 
toward two of the major forces at 
work in this revolution—the chang- 
ing structure of food distribution and 
the changing structure in food pro- 
duction. 


Changing Distribution 

Food distribution ts undergoing 
sweeping changes. One of the most 
important of these changes is the 
trend to concentrate food distribu- 
tion and food buying into fewer and 
fewer hands. 

In most of our large cities today, 
as few as three or four firms account 
for as much as two thirds of the 
total retail food business. While these 
firms may operate many stores, the 
buying power for the many stores is 
concentrated within a few hands. 

Competition for shelf space in the 
modern retail food store is keen. To 
be reasonably certain that a product 
will have high-consumer acceptance 
and a relatively rapid shelf turnover, 
retail stores are exerting more and 
more influence over the type of prod- 
ucts which they will buy. This really 
means that they are buying accord- 
ing to specifications. 

Agriculture still remains the only 
major industry in this country that 
will invest money in a _ factory 
(farm), incur the necessary produc- 
tion expenses and expect to market 
its product without having some idea 
in advance of the specific market for 
the product and of the approximate 
price that will be received for it. 

It is my judgment that the time 
is here when few farmers can afford 
to invest their resources in agricul- 
ture, producing what they want, in 
the quantities that they want and 
when they want to produce it with- 
out regard for what the market will 
take. Certainly, farmers cannot do 
this and expect to receive a preferred 
price for what they sell. Concen- 
trated buying according to specifica- 
tions is one of the major changes 
taking place. 


Integrated Farming 

Integrated farming is here in many 
agricultural enterprises, and will un- 
doubtedly spread to other enterprises 
as specifications can be adapted to 
these commodities. 

Integrated farming and contract- 
ing enable a marketing organization 
to exert considerable influence over 
what farmers produce. Marketing 
firms are making some decisions for 
farmers which can be made on a col- 
lective basis more effectively than 
the individual farmer can make them 
for himself. 

Agriculture, in my judgment, is go- 
ing to move closer and closer to pro- 
duction according to specifications 
based upon contracts of one to five 
years. These specifications will be 
determined by the food marketing 
and distribution organizations. 

Farmers who prefer not to meet 
these specifications are likely to face 
two alternatives. First, they will not 
have access to the kind of market 
which will provide long-run stability 
for their particular agricultural en- 
terprise. Second, farmers who do not 
produce according to specifications 
will face increasing hardship in try- 
ing to find a “home” for what they 
sell. 


Three Points 

In considering integration and con- 
tract farming, there are three basic 
points: 

1. One is the integration concept. 
Contracting is a means of making in- 
tegration possible. It is the pulling 
together of forces between produc- 
tion and consumption. 

Integration, as old as business it- 
self, is here to stay. The feed man 
(Turn to CONTRAOT FARMING, page 8) 
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PEEBLES’ M-N-C provides 


Scientific concentration adds 50% more nutrients! 


Want to boost the effectiveness of your broiler ration formu- 
lation? Peebles’ M-N-C (reduced lactose content) can solve 
that problem in a hurry! Because M-N-C is concentrated to 
pack more grow power—provides 50% more non-lactose nu- 
trients than regular whole dried whey. 

That’s why with M-N-C you can mix more efficient broiler 
rations at lower cost.-\Just 2% Peebles’ M-N-C supplies the 
same amount of Whey Factor and other non-lactose nutri- 
ents as 3% whole dried whey. 

Peebles’ exclusive spray dried process retains all high 
activity unidentified growth factor benefits. M-N-C’s spray 
dried texture assures you constant color and uniform distri- 
bution in feeds for lower mixing costs. Write or wire today 
for prices from the shipping point nearest you. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


World’s Largest Supplier of Whey Products 
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OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS—American Feed Manufacturers Assn. of- 
ficers, elected at the AFMA board meeting during the association’s convention 
in Chicago, are shown in the first photo. Left to right are W. E. Glennon, 
Chicago, reelected president; I. S. Riggs, The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, new 
chairman of the board; R. D. Jackson, The Jackson Grain Co., Tampa, Fla., 
vice chairman of the board, and W. T. Diamond, Chicago, reelected secretary- 
treasurer. In the second picture are 10 newly elected AFMA directors as they 
gathered for the first time at the convention. They are, left to right, front 


w 


Camera Views 
at the 
AFMA 


Convention 


A LOT OF HEADS—If you were at the recent AFMA 
convention and if you know how much or how little hair 
you have on the back of your head, you may be able to 


row, B. D. Eddie, Superior Feed Mills, Oklahoma City; J. D. Sykes, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis; Sherm Appelbaum, Athens (Ga.) Milling Co., and E. D. 
Griffin, Allied Mills, Chicago. Standing, back row, left to right, are Everett 
Turner, The Grange Co., Modesto, Cal.; Edward Woolman, Hales & Hunter 
Co., Chicago; C. Grattan Lindsey, Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Roanoke, Va.; 
Steele Wright, Texas Farm Products Co., Nacogdoches, Texas; Henry C. Til- 
ford, Jr., Dixie Grain Co., Shelbyville, Tenn., and J. B. Eshelman, John W. 
Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster, Pa. 


part of the crowd of the more than 1,800 persons who 
turned out for the association’s Golden Jubilee conven- 
tion in Chicago’s Morrison Hotel. 


identify yourself in this picture. At any rate, this is 


STREET OF GOLDEN 
OPPORTUNITIES 


STREET SCENES —AFMA convention delegates had 
mixed feelings as they strolled down two “streets” of 
exhibits at the convention. On the right is the entrance 
to the “Street of Golden Memories,” where feed men had 
a feeling of nostalgia as they viewed 103 old photos and 


copies of early advertising. The “Street of Golden Op- 
portunities,” with its pictures of new production and 
other facilities, showed the progress made and the op- 
portunities which the industry has in feed manufactur- 
ing in the future. 


HONORED—Oscar Straube (right), 
president of Pay Way Feed Mills, 
Kansas City, and retiring AFMA 
board chairman, was presented a 
testimonial plaque for his past ser- 
vice by the new board chairman, I. 8. 
Riggs, vice president of the Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago. The presentation 
was made during the recent AFMA 
convention. 


MORE MEAT AND MILK—Advances in dairy nutrition and beef and sheep 
feeding are shown in these two scenes from the “Feed to Food” presentation 
at the AFMA convention. In the first picture Dr. H. E. Bechtel (extreme left), 
General Mills, Inc., Indianola, Iowa, and Dr. C. F. Huffman (extreme right), 
Michigan State University, discuss the progress in milk replacers and in rumi- 


nant research. In the second picture, Wilfred Witz (left), Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, and Dr. W. M. Beeson, Purdue University (right), 
show the progress in beef and sheep cattle feeding over the past 50 years. 
These nutritionists were in two of seven teams of aypeetiate taking part in 
the “Feed to Food” demonstration. 


é 


Feed Men, Control 
Officials Air 


Control Problems 


— AFMA Report — 

CHICAGO—Seventy-five state and 
federal feed control officials and in- 
terested feed industry representatives 
spent several hours in an open dis- 
cussion of labeling and registration 
problems at a meeting held in con- 
nection with the AFMA convention. 

A highlight of the evening was an 
8-point presentation by Earl J. Han- 
son, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis, urging that feed control 
Officials not require carriers of sev- 


eral additives to be listed with in- 
gredients on the feed label. 
Mr. Hanson supported his argu- 


ment by explaining: 

1. Carriers are used commonly 
with practically all micro-ingredients 
with the mixture standardized to a 
predetermined potency and diluted 
even further by making premixes. 
100 different micro-in- 
used now in manufac- 


2. Almost 
gredients are 
tured feeds 

3. The many suppliers of most of 
these micro-ingredients do not all use 
the same carrier and this does not 
generally add nor detract from the 
value of the product. 

4. There are probably more than 
60 different carriers used, chosen for 


various economic, physical, chemical 
and nutritional reasons. 
5. Higher-fiber carriers will not 


add enough total fiber to the finished 


feed to be of any significance. Fur- 
ther, the fiber may provide better 
dispersion for the micro-ingredient. 

6. A tremendous number of car- 
riers may be involved in the near 
future, making the problem of listing 
extremely complex. 


7. Many feeds are offered option- 
ally with or without certain drugs or 


their combinations. If the carriers 
were listed, the ingredient listing 
would be different for each label, 
even though one base feed was in- 


volved. 

8. The problem of keeping regis- 
trations and labels up-to-date would 
become almost impossible. Labeling 
would become very cumbersome. 

The open discussion was presided 
over by A. J. Smith, McMillen Feed 
Mills, Fort Wayne, and chairman, feed 
control relations committee, AFMA, 
and W. B. Griem, Wisconsin state 
chemist and chairman, states rela- 
tions committee, Association of 
American Feed Control Officials. 

At a committee meeting of the 
two groups following the open dis- 
cussion, it was recommended that a 
joint industry-state officials task 
force committee be formed to study 
Mr. Hanson’s proposal further and 
recommend action by AAFCO and 
AFMA. This recommendation will be 
presented to the AAFCO executive 
committee. 

Other Recommendations 

Other recommendations resulting 
from the open discussion and follow- 
ing committee meeting which will be 


forwarded to AAFCO’s executive 
committee are: 
1. With single ingredient prod- 


ucts, the ingredient name should form 
(Turn to CONTROL, page 67) 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


MILLFEED @ FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 
erry Parks 


633 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


: 


Erle M. Ellis 


Erle Ellis of Hales & 
_Hunter Co. Dies 


| credit 
| attain a position of respect 


| figure 


CHICAGO.— Erle M. Ellis, vice 
president and general operating man- 
ager of the Hales & Hunter Co., Chi- 
cago, died May 24 in St. Luke’s Pres- 
byterian Hospital here at the age of 
52. Mr. Ellis had been under treat- 


| ment for an extended period for can- 


cer. 

Mr. Ellis had been an important 
in feed industry circles for 
years, and is given much 
for helping purchasing agents 
and im- 
portance. He gained nation-wide 
prominence in 1955 when he spear- 
headed a drive to replace the bushel 
with the hundredweight as a unit of 
trading grain. He was important in 
the move as chairman of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. com- 
mittee of purchasing agents. Mr. Ellis 
also served 
cago Feed Club in 1953. 


several 


as president of the Chi- | 


He had been with Hales & Hunter | 


since 1945. 


Mr. Ellis was a graduate of Den- | 


nison College. 

Surviving are his widow, 
nelle Ellis; a daughter, Mrs. 
Ann Smedley; a son, Robert A. Ellis; 
his mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Ellis; two 
sisters, and a brother. 


AFMaA to Honor Farm 
Magazine Editor, Radio 
Or TV Farm Director 


— AFMA Report — 
CHICAGO—Two new programs of 
national recognition were announced 
by American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. at 


Mrs. 


in Chicago May 21-23. 


These programs will honor one 


La- 
Phoebe 


the final program session | 
of the 50th annual AFMA convention | 


| farm magazine editor and one radio | 
or television farm director who does | 
most to promote “a sound, prosperous | 


and thriving animal agriculture with 
better management, breeding and nu- 
trition practices,” according to Rich- 
ard L. Kathe, AFMA's director of pub- 
lic relations, who made the announce- 
ment. 

“Magazine, radio and _ television 
stories and programs, promotions, 
contests and other activities will be 
considered for their value in encour- 
aging most economical production of 
livestock and poultry of highest 
quality, fitting best into market de- 
mands,” Mr. Kathe explained. En- 
tries will be judged prior to next 
year’s convention by a group of na- 
tional animal agriculture leaders. The 
winning editor will be awarded a 
plaque and given appropriate recogni- 
tion at the 51st annual AFMA con- 
vention. 

Mr. Kathe urged the delegates to 
encourage editors and farm directors 
of their acquaintance to enter into 
these two award programs. He com- 

(Turn to HONOR, page 67) 
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Proposed Pre-Testing of New Additives 
Discussed in AFMA Convention Talk 


—AFMA Report— 


CHICAGO—Proposed legislation to 
require pre-testing of new food and 
feed additives was among the points 
discussed by the president of the As- 
sociation of American Feed Control 
Officials in a talk May 22 at the con- 
vention of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. 

Ralph F. Kneeland, Jr., of the Food 
and Drug Administration, Washing- 
ton, the control association president, 
discussed certain feed control prob- 
lems, and he went 
while much safety data is required 
before a product containing 
drug or certifiable antibiotic can be 
marketed a feed component, fed- 
eral law does not require similar evi- 
dence of safety before a new food or 


as 


on to note that | 


a new | 


feed ingredient is used commercially. | 


Reviews of Mr. Kneeland’s talk and 
other convention addresses follow: 

FEED CONTROL—Ralph F. Knee- 
land, Jr., Food & Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington, president of the 
Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials: The year 1958 marks 
the start of the 50th year of the As- 
sociation of American Feed Control 
Officials as well as AFMA, and it was 
recognized from the start that if 
the purposes of the 
to be gained, the cooperation of re- 
sponsible members of the feed indus- 
try must be sought and attained. 

One of the responsibilities of the 
association is to further the interests 
of the feed industry. It has been 
learned that cooperation between in- 
dustry and the control officials means 
mutual understanding and respect of 
the rights and responsibilities of each. 
It also means the ability and willing- 
ness to recognize a problem with a 
genuine desire to resolve divergent 
viewpoints. 


association were ' 


| 


There have been problems and pe- 
riods when maintenance of a point 
of view seemed more important to 
one group or the other than seeking 
an answer to the problem. The ad- 
vent of medicated feeds and their 
tremendous growth in volume and va- 
riety has been perhaps the greatest 
challenge of such a kind to the two 
groups. 

This has brought the Food & Drug 
Administration into the picture more 
than it had been in the past. My ap- 
pearance here, marking the first 
time that a representative of the feed 
control group has had a spot in the 
AFMA program, should be consid- 
ered as a recognition of FDA's inter- 
est and desire to cooperate fully with 
industry and state feed control of- 
ficials in attaining the common goal 
of an abundant and safe food supply. 


Criticism of Additives 

There is heavy criticism of the ex- 
tent to which chemicals are used in 
growing animals for food. It is time 
to let the consumer know this is not 
only safe, but also of real value to 
him because it permits him to enjoy 
more abundant food at a more rea- 
sonable price. 

Speaking as a representative of the 
Food and Drug Administration, there 
is, however, a weakness in the pres- 
ent federal statute. While there is 
much safety data called for before a 
product containing a new drug or 
certifiable antibiotic can be market- 
ed as a component for feed, the fed- 
eral law does not require the devel- 
opment of similar evidence of safety 
before a new food or feed ingredient 
is used commercially. The law does 
prohibit the addition of poisonous or 

(Turn to AFMA TALKS, page 67) 
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Dollar for Dollar 


there are no finer oat products 


We're not bragging. We're just positive of what our 
long experience and fine milling equipment can do in 
turning out the finest oat products, dollar for dollar, 
that money can buy. Just try Fruen’s and compare! 
Send for samples and prices today 
Mixed cars shipped at straight car prices 
Our Teletype number is MP 477 
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Grain Dealers To 
Meet in Spokane 


SPOKANE, WASH.—The 37th an- 
nual convention of the Pacific North- 
west Grain Dealers Assn., Inc., is 
scheduled for June 5-6 at the Daven- 
port Hotel in Spokane. 

It will begin at 9:30 am., with 
the first day taken up by committee 
meetings, board of directors meet- 
ing and the board of directors dinner. 
Social events are planned for that 
evening. 

On June 6, starting at 9:30 a.m., 
there will be reports from associa- 
tion officers, followed by several ad- 
dresses. Earl C. Corey, regional di- 
rector of the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, will talk on the activi- 
ties of his office. 

An address, “Washington to Wash- 
ington,” will be given by Alvin E, 
Oliver, executive vice president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
Washington. His talk will be followed 
by another address, “What is Ameri- 
ca,” by Dr. Orlo M. Brees, public re- 
lations director, western division, 
Western Association of Manufactur- 
ers. 

The luncheon speaker will be Stan- 
ley Neville Jones, president of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange. After 
lunch the directors will elect officers. 


Home After Surgery 


NEW YORK —J. Jerome Thomp- 
son, vice president, Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., has been released from the 
hospital where he underwent a minor 
operation early last week. He is re- 
ported to be making a good recovery 
at his home in Manhasset, L.I. The 
head of Pfizer’s agricultural sales 
division was unable to be present at 
the sixth annual Pfizer Research Day 
and the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn. convention in Chicago last 
week. 


St. Joseph Club Sets 
Annual Meeting Date 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—The annual 
meeting of the St. Joseph Feed, Seed, 
Grain & Fertilizer Club will take 
place June 18 at the Swiss Lodge. 
There will be a short business meet- 
ing at 7 p.m., followed by dinner and 
an entertainment program. 


CONTRACT FARMING 


(Continued from page 4) 


and farmer should look it over and 
see how they can fit it. Further in- 
tegration will be a gradual develop- 
ment. The direction it takes will de- 
pend on the influence of feed people 
and others. 

In marketing, as noted above, it ap- 
pears that in the future, the farmer 
will produce more and more accord- 
ing to specifications if he is to have 
a profitable market. Marketing ac- 
cording to specifications is coming 
because consumers and the food in- 
dustry require it. Production will be 
more and more for a closed market, 
with specifications given by written 
or implied contract. Price alone has 
not been enough to bring production 
according to specifications. 

There will be combined decision 
making—on and off the farm. It will 
be special products for special mar- 
kets. 

Who Will Do It? 

2. Who will do the integrating or 
contracting? Farmers, through mar- 
keting cooperatives, have a real op- 
portunity to do the job. However, 
most producers’ organizations now 
are geared to marketing the kind of 
products farmers want to produce 
rather than being related to the con- 
sumers’ decision-making process. 

Many cooperatives are not going to 
meet the problem head on. Many pri- 
vate organizations will do it. 

If cooperatives do not fill the 
vacuum, private business will do it, 


and vice versa. If neither provides 
access to good markets, Uncle Sam 
may move in. 

3. The biggest problem of farmers 
is access to good markets. In this 
connection, a feed man cannot expect 
to have access to good feed markets 
unless he is interested in farmers’ 
markets. Will he be able to survive 
if others see the new ideas and act? 

It is a responsibility of the feed 
industry to help interpret integration 
and contract farming and help re- 
move the panic. 


CHARLES B. SHUMAN, president, 
American Farm Bureau Federation: 
Integration, or contracting for mar- 
kets, is basically an economic issue, 
not a moral or political issue. 

While it is an economic question, it 
should also be examined from the 
standpoint of its effects on farmers. 
The AFBF does not take a position 
on contracting; we will try to see that 
farmers’ interests are protected. 

Problems which might be faced 
include: Changes in the marketing 
system; public relations problems; 
the question of whether the farmer 
will be in the role of an assembly 
line worker. 

Advantages which contracting can 
bring include: Increased speed in 
adopting new techniques; more sta- 
bility of markets; less demand for 
government interference. 

Questions which this subject brings 
up are: 

1. Why should farmers continue 
to produce products without know- 
ing, until time of marketing, the 
price, or whether the consumer wants 
the product? Why should farmers not 
know their markets and prices in ad- 
vance? For this reason, there are 
prospects for more contract farming. 

2. Who should be the contractor, 
the feed manufacturer or someone 
closer to the consumer. 

3. What is the role of government? 
A referee may be needed, but that 
should be all. 

4. How about financing? It may be 
better to try to interest more bank- 
ers. 


H. V. McNAMARA, president, Na- 
tional Tea Co., a food store chain: 
There is a great opportunity for more 
economical production of better qual- 
ity meat, for example. Contract ag- 
riculture can be one of the answers. 

Financing is one of the needs of 
farmers who are to grow, just as it is 
in other businesses. The farmer has 
various choices, but the feed indus- 
try can be a source of needed financ- 


Contract agriculture appears to be 
one way to make a scientific business 
out of agriculture, just as supermar- 
kets have made a scientific business 
out of food merchandising. 

“Agribusiness” is or can be an “in- 
terim” business, with the feed indus- 
try and farmers working together to 
finance the business in the brief in- 
terim between the creation and mar- 
keting of the poultry or livestock. 
The advantages of such a plan offset 
the risk, because much of the guess- 
work has been eliminated through 
feed industry scientific research 
which, when passed on to the farmer, 
under proper guidance, can almost 
guarantee the results for the farmer 
as well as those he contracts with. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS— 
The news men asked questions on 
various aspects of contract farming. 
Following are condensations of the 
questions and the specialists’ an- 
swers: 

Why are farmers so excited about 
the question of contract farming? 

Shuman: Some folks are profes- 
sional agitators. They use change and 
issues to build an organization. In 
any period of rapid change, people on 
both sides try to make something a 
moral or political issue. Integration 
or contract farming is an economic 
issue. 

The average intelligent farmer is 
not afraid of contracts, but wants to 
keep the right to make decisions and 
take risks and make money. Is there 
a way for farmers to have contracts 
and keep control in their own hands? 


Wood: Yes. The plan can go from 
the producer forward, and then the 
farmers have a sense of control. This 
will satisfy some. Others will have to 
decide whether they want less risk 
and more stability through contracts. 
Contracts can be either short term or 
rigid and longer. 

Shuman: Producers of canning 
crops and sugar beets have remained 
independent producers under a long- 
standing practice of contract mar- 
keting of their crops. In fields where 
there have been contracts for some 
time, the trend is in the direction of 
independent control. To do this, bet- 
ter organizations of producers are 
needed, through a new type of co- 
operative or through associations. It 
is more important that producers be 
organized. 

Wood: Coordinated decision making 
on and off the farm is the thing. 

Is any one group likely to dominate 
production and marketing? Who 
might take the lead—chain stores, 
food companies, feed companies, or 
others? 

McNamara: There is no danger 
that chain stores will dominate the 
picture except in food marketing, and 
then the consumer really determines 
what will happen. Food chains will 
continue to try to reduce distribution 
costs. 

Most segments of the food industry 
want to stay out of production. There 
probably will not be extensive out- 
right contracting by retail food or- 
ganizations for hogs and other live- 
stock. If it can be avoided, National 
Tea will not do it. The trend is to 
move out of contracting with pro- 
ducers if the food chain can get the 
product it wants. 

Shuman: I believe that contract- 
ing for production will move toward 
food companies and away from feed 
manufacturers. The feed man reacts 
more slowly to changes in consumer 
demand. The feed manufacturer is at 
a disadvantage in attempting to act 
as prime contractor on consumer 
items such as broilers. 

If more feed manufacturers get in- 
to contracting and integration, will 
they have more troubles in the way 
of labor problems, farmers Joining to- 
gether, collective bargaining, etc.? 

Wood: It is possible that there will 
be more of this, but I believe that 
organization will develop through 
bargaining groups and not through 
unions as such. 

Should the feed man go all the way 
in integration or work with food mar- 
keting groups? 

Wood: I would start with the mar- 
keting side and see what markets 
can be developed for farmers’ prod- 
ucts. The food business is very com- 
petitive. If a “home” is found for the 
products, then one can get the job 
done on the production side. I would 
first see what the processor or food 
man will do as a market for the ani- 
mals and birds. 

What other than price is offered to 
the farmer to get the right produc- 
tion job done? Some now offer pre- 
miums over public market prices, but 
if the cream of production is taken 
through contracts, the market is 
based on culls and the farmer still 
doesn’t get much. 

Wood: Price has an influence, but 
it should be noted that agriculture is 
the only remaining industry where a 
commodity is produced without the 
producer’s knowing in advance the 
market or price. Contract farming 
offers a mechanism for stability. Spe- 
cifications and prices are given, and 
commitments are made. This system 
keeps prices from fluctuating. 

How can price be interpreted to 
the farmer? 

Wood: It does not have to be based 
on the general market. Some sort 
of guarantee can be provided. 

What about the problem of sur- 
pluses? Does contract farming have 
the seeds of self-destruction by re- 
sulting in a chronic surplus? 

Shuman: I don’t think so. Most 
surpluses are government-generated. 
With a private contracting system, 
industry itself will take care of sur- 
pluses. There is less fluctuation of 


supply up and down. There have 
been maladjustments in broilers be- 
cause it is a relatively new industry. 

Can’t the producer adjust to a sup- 
ply and demand situation as well as 
the feed industry? 

Shuman: That is why the feed 
manufacturer will not be the prime 
contractor. He is motivated primarily 
by the desire to sell feed. He is less 
responsive to the demands of con- 
sumers. The feed manufacturer may 
be forced out of any position as a 
basic contractor. 

Wood: Contracting will not control 
surplus problems in the short run, 
but it will lead to more stability. 

Private industry rather than gov- 
ernment might be able to control 
access to markets. For example, this 
is true in vegetable crops and sugar 
beets. This year pea production in 
the Pacific Northwest is being cut 
by action of five or six companies. 

In many cases, marketing groups 
can control surpluses better. It is a 
long term thing. 

Who will control agriculture? Will 
we have farm programs? 

Shuman: Contract agriculture 
gives promise of controlling specifi- 
cation types of products. There would 
be no market unless there was a 
contract. 

Which would a food chain rather 
have —the company itself produce 
beef or chickens, or a marketing or- 
ganization do it and go into the feed 
business, or a feed company go into 
it and deal with the food chain, or 
individual farmers do it? 

McNamara: One cannot answer yes 
or no on all of those things. In the 
food business, most want to stay out 
of the production end. 

It is necessary in some areas for 
a group or firm to take products and 
put them together and then market 
them to a food merchandising firm. 

Competition among buyers will 
keep a free market. 

With contract farming, it appears 
that the process of marketing is 
simpler. There are fewer markets, 
and it is easier for the producer to 
know specifications and tailor his 
production. 

McNamara: There are less people 
in the market, but competition is so 
great that the market is a free one. 

More orderly production and mar- 
keting are needed. 

The future seems to be with con- 
tracts, but between now and the 
time the thing is settled down, how 
serious will the hurt be to farmers 
and feed people? 

Shuman: In a period of economic 
change, a lot of people can be hurt, 
but we should not pass laws to pre- 
vent change. The principle of sur- 
vival of the fittest is good for both 
the survivors and those who don’t 
survive, because it forces the latter 
to look for other enterprises where 
they can be more successful. 

Will the little farmer survive? Will 
contract farming hasten his demise 
or keep him in? 

Wood: The little fellow who has a 
contract and is big enough to be 
efficient and meet specifications will 
survive. If he can produce for a con- 
tract, he has a better chance of sur- 
viving under this method of mar- 
keting than in a free market because 
of the protection which the contract 
offers. 

How will contract farming grow? 
Will there be differences among 
products and areas? 

Wood: It will spread where speci- 
fications are really defined. If the 
system is good and makes economic 
sense, if commodities are tailored to 
what is in demand, it will progress. 

People who have done things the 
old way for some time are the most 
reluctant to change. It will expand 
most rapidly where there is less re- 
sistance, perhaps where there are 
fewer existing significant producers 
of a commodity. 

Shuman: Certain kinds of products 
lend themselves more to contract 
production than others. It is possible 
to make big economic savings 
through contract production and 
marketing. 


| 
| 
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To provide conclusive data on the feed con- 
version of major coccidiostats, 21 leading feed 
manufacturers recently conducted extensive 
field tests. Starting in the fall of 1956, this 
impartial research was carried on over a period 
of 15 months and involved approximately 
200,000 chickens. 


Tests were made under direct supervision 
of feed manufacturers in every section of the 
country, under varied growing conditions in 
every season of the year. 


The results of these comprehensive, scien- 
tific tests are charted to the right. 


They furnish decisive proof that TRITHIADOL 
by Sterwin, the new, safer, better way to pre- 
vent coccidiosis, provides the BEST feed con- 
version of ALL coccidiostats tested. 


Only Trithiadol 
] has all these 


major advantages: 


TRITHIADOL 63,452 2.42 3.22 $ 6.57 
VS. 
COCC. A 74,498 2.48 3.19 -_ 
TRiTHIADOL 9,382 2.32 3.13 $38.81 
VS. 
cocc. B 4,922 2.58 2.85 
TRITHIADOL 17,317 2.38 3.33 $19.31 
VS. 
cocc. 20,596 2.50 3.29 
TRITHIADOL 1,502 2.18 3.17 $37.85 
VS. 
coce. D 1,543 2.43 3.28 _ 


*Levels of use. Trithiado!l 2 Ibs/ton. Others as recommended. 
**Saving in cost of feed resulting from use of Trithiadol. Cost of all coccidi- 
ostats used in tests figured at published selling prices. j 


1. Effectively controls all economically important species of 


coccidia. 


2. Completely safe for poultry; harmless to other warm blooded 


animals. 


« Superior feed conversion and weight gain. 


* 4. Permits immunity to develop. 


« Displays no adverse effects on egg production, shell or 


interior quality. 


6. Comparatively no effect on hatchability or fertility. 
7. Is compatible with all commonly used feed ingredients. 
8. Stable, free flowing, easily blended with feeds. 


@ See your Sterwin Technically Trained Representative 
or write, phone or wire for further information. 


Subsidiory of Sterling Drug inc. 


1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


(Ackewanne 4-6400 
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Products Liabilities 


An attorney who specializes in agricultural 
industries explains products liabilities — 
defenses, various legal actions, how to 
avoid, and how best to handle such cases 


By Mortyn K. Zietz 
Attorney 


The subject of products liabilities 
is particularly timely now in view of 
the increasing frequency of allega- 
tions of products deficiencies whether 
by way of claimed offset to the re- 
ceivable or in the. form of an original 
demand. 

Products deficiencies fall within a 
general classification of products 
liabilities. Products liabilities em- 


brace broad fields, one of which is the 
law, and the law, whether it be by 
statute or judicial interpretation, is 
not an exact science, in that posi- 
tive answers cannot always be given. 
Even where we are reasonably cer- 
tain of the answers, based on pre- 
cedent, we must also realize that the 
law is not static and.changes are 
both the rule and the exception, par- 


ticularly in any developing economy, 
all of which may lead to uncertainty 
and confusion. 

Although my remarks are not in- 
tended to be an exhaustive treatise 
on the subject of products liabilities, 
I do hope that my comments and your 
inquiries may make for a better un- 
derstanding of the so-called pro- 
cedural or investigatory aspects of 
the product liability claim and of the 
complicated contract and tort law 
applicable to the subject. 


Liability Claim Insurance 

Many companies presently carry 
insurance coverage for the product 
liability claim. This coverage may be 
purchased by separate policy, but is 
usually obtained in connection with 
comprehensive public liability policies 
and may apply to cover injuries to 
persons or property. It is possible 
that where product liability insur- 
ance coverage exists, that the insur- 
ing agreement is extremely broad in 
its language and without many ex- 
clusions, restrictions or limitations. 


NOW! Monsanto 3-part formulating guide shows how... 


YOU CAN LOWER FORMULATING COSTS AND 
BOOST BROILER FEED EFFICIENCY WITH MHA* 


1. NEW “AMINO ACID VISUALIZER” 


This unusual 16-page booklet lets you see the amino acid contributions of 
major protein feedstuffs and their cumulative build-up during formulation. 
You see graphically how and where critical deficiencies of methionine and 
cystine come about... how you can lower your formulating costs by 
taking advantage of low-cost natural protein sources and supplementing 
with as little as 1 to 2 lbs. of MHA per ton of feed. 


No feed formulator should be without these 3 valuable 
guides to formulating with MHA—the single, most effec- 
tive way of achieving essential protein balance in broiler 
feeds. The coupon is for your convenience. 


<iieitonine Hydrozy Analogue, Calcium — the lowest-cost supplementary 


ionine source you can use. 


MHA: Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Off. Monsanto has 
made its U. S. Patent 
No. 2,745,745 on 
poultry feed compo- 
sitions containing 
MHA and certain 
derivatives avail- 


able to the industry. 


2. HANDY MHA CALCULATOR 


In a matter of minutes with this easy-to-use 
calculator you can figure (1) How the methionine 
content of your ration compares with the amount 
recommended by the National Research Council 
and (2) How much you save by adding low-cost 
MHA instead of trying to juggle high-cost natural 
protein feedstuffs to achieve protein balance, 
increased gain and feed efficiency. 


3. TIMELY 48-PAGE “FACT BOOK” . 


Covers in detail the general subject of amino acid 
supplementation, how and why MHA upgrades 
protein quality to provide a more complete, 
balanced pattern of amino acids necessary for 
better, faster bird growth. Reports fully significant 
broiler feeding trials, typical cost-saving data. In- 


dexed with thumb tabs for convenient reference. 


Department FC8-1 
St. Louis 24, Missouri 


Monsanto Chemical Company 
Organic Chemicals Division 


Please send me your MHA Formulating Guide. 
I ( am ( am not currently using supplementary methionine. 


cat 


Mortyn K. Zietz 


AUTHOR—Mortyn K. Zietz is a 
practicing attorney of Providence, 
R.L, who specializes in the agricul- 
tural, poultry and allied industries. 
This article is from an address he 
delivered in Detroit recently before 
a group of feed, seed and agricultural 
suppliers at the annual credit con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Credit Men. Mr. Zietz is a grad- 
uate of the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce, the University 
of Pennsylvania and Harvard law 
school. A member of the American 
Bar Assn. and the Rhode Island Bar, 
he is admitted to pract:ce before the 
state and federal bars of Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts, and before 
various federal agenc’es, including 
the Treasury Department, the Tax 
Court of the U.S. and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In April, 
1957, Mr. Zietz was designated as 
special counse! to a subcommittee of 
the small business committee of the 
U.S. House of Representatives and 
served in this capacity during the 
hearings of this committee in its in- 
vestigation of the poultry industry in 
the U.S. 


Here, then, my remarks would ap- 
pear to be meaningless, as the prod- 
ucts claim would be serviced entirely 
under the policy. However, policies 
of this type are very, very rare and 
extremely expensive, but even here 
the element of good-will essential to 
every business demands some definite 
activity on the part of the insured. 

In the usual insured situation your 
company’s policy contains a so-called 
deductible clause and in this event 
your company assumes the obliga- 
tions of a self-insurer for at least a 
portion of any claim. Therefore, it 


OPERATING 
NOISE 


Vibrator noise is sometimes objection- 
able, especially when vibrators are used 
in close proximity to personnel for ex- 
tended periods. 

The Cleveland Vibrator Company 
offers two types of vibrators to solve 
this problem. They are the RC and the 
AC vibrators. 

The RC’s are electric and operate on 
a rotating eccentric weight principle. 
They are an enclosed electric motor 
with rotating, cam-like weights on each 
end. The RC’s make no more noise than 


‘ a standard motor. 


The AC’s are similar to standard 
Cleveland Vibrators, except that the 
piston stroke is cushioned by a pocket 
of air. While noise is not eliminated, it 
is reduced to an unobjectionable level. 


For complete catalogs and prices, writ to 


THE CLEVELAND VIBRATOR CO. 
Dept. F5SA1, 2828 Clinton Ave., Cleveland 13, © 
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would appear to me that whether 
your company does or does not have 
products liability insurance coverage, 
and whether the policy does or does 
not have deductible features, some 
acquaintanceship with the overall mat- 
ter of products liabilities is necessary 
to permit satisfactory explanation or 
amicable adjustment. In my opinion, 
proper investigation, evaluation and 
interpretation of the products claim 
involve analysis, insight, instinct and 
intuition, all of which are the attri- 
butes of a good credit man. However, 
the credit man possessing even the 
best of these attributes is at a loss 
without some basic understanding of 
the law. 


What is a Product Liability Claim? 

An adequate definition would be a 
claim for injury to person or property 
stemming from a situation or acci- 
dent arising out of the handling, use 
or existence of any condition in goods 
or products manufactured, distribu- 
ted or sold by the person or firm 
from whom redress is sought. 


Procedural Aspect—Investigation 


The procedural aspect of a prod- 
ucts claim is synonymous with the 
investigation. In contrast to the 


many reported products claim de- | 
cisions, such as the roach in the soda | 


pop, the glass in the cereal, the stone 
in the pie, where the situation or 
accident is generally unwitnessed or 


“blind,” and which for the most part | 
does not involve serious injury to | 
anything other than dignity, proper- | 


ty damage attributed to products 
deficiencies in the agricultural indus- 
try may often give rise to substan- 
tial claims. 


Because of the possible serious in- | 


juries to property which may arise 


out of acts of commission or omission 
in the manufacturing or handling of 
scientifically-prepared feedstuffs, fer- | | 


tilizers, biologicals and pharmaceuti- 
cals, etc., for livestock and the like, 
or because of possible unfavorable 
judicial interpretations of glowing 
representations of achievement which 
may be contained in literature adver- 
tising the product for sale, given ver- 
bally, to induce the customer to pur- 
chase, or because of adverse decision 
based on implication of the law in 
requiring a product to be fit for the 
purpose intended, the product claim 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
Animal Fat Treated 
Bulk Bagged Meal Pellets 
ALFALFA—MOLASSES 
Suncured Alfalfo—20% Cane Molasses 
ALFA—CANE 
Dehydrated Alfalfa - Animal Fat - 
Cane Molasses 


ROHLOFF BROS., INC. 


RFD GRAYTOWN, OHIO 


Make sure 


Your broilers come from 
ARBOR ACRES females ! 
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should never be considered as trivial 


and dismissed without adequate in- I AD BULK FEED 
vestigation. eee or 


Investigations 


The good company investigator at- os; PAMCO BACK SAVER 
tempts to assimilate the facts, and with the 


he must at all times keep harmony 
between his employer and customer Attach this inexpensive AUGER UNIT to a grain box and 


in mind when gathering the facts. you can handle any feed in bulk! 
The intended achievement is to ad- 
@ Ideal for hoist trucks 


just the matter, to bring about a 
relationship of harmony. gine ic 
®@ Can load as easily as unload 


A successful investigation does and 
will tax the imaginetion, patience 

@ Will handie bulk feed grain 
or pellets 


and ingenuity of the investigator, but 

once completed the claim should be 

susceptible to determination in light 

of applicable law and with a reason- @ Minimum breakage of pellets 

able hope of harmony and amicable ’ , 

adjustment instead of discord and Conversion units gap be mount- 

litigation. ed on your present grain box. 
Obviously speed in initiating an in- 

vestigation is of utmost importance, 


and particularly so in matters of al- PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. co. 
inj ty § h é li 
leged injury to property such as live KEOTA, IOWA PHONE: ME 63071 


stock. It is amazing to note how the 
piddling claim of today may become OTHER INSTALLATION POINTS: Delphi, Indiana; Cheraw, Colorade, and Portland, Oregon 


For Complete Information Write: 


| 


IT’S ECONOMY WISE TO JERSEEIZE 


“"JEPSEE 


Made by 

the buuders of 
VITAMINIZED an. 
MIN. RALIZED CONCEN. From Coast te Coast 
TRATES since 1922. 


WJERSEE Co. minneavors Minn 


WRITE TODAY FOR DEALERS SALES HELPS! 


¥ 


obligation—an obligation to 
ers, as well as to ourselves. The Lime Crest 
Laboratory was built and staffed in 1945, and 
research has been under way there ever since. 


This never-ceasing research has been of great value 
to Lime Crest’s customers because it has provided 
them with consistently better trace-mineral pre- 
mixes—distinctly better than could have been pro- 


vided without research. 


LIME CREST TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Made by LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 
World's Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 

CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: The Ash Chemical Co., 353 St. Nicholas St., Montreal 1, P. Q. 


7 
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the exaggerated graveyard of untold 
mortality tomorrow. 

Since the purpose of the investi- 
gation is to acquire information, etc., 
it is often necessary to be demanding 
and insistent, but by being courteous, 
cooperation is usually obtained. 


Gathering Information 
The investigator should try to de- 
velop the following information: 


1. The name of the particular 
product involved, its complete de- 
scription as well as all advertising 
literature offered on the product. 

2. Names and addresses of all 
distributors, jobbers, wholesalers or 
retailers who may have handled the 
product and, if products liability cov- 
erage is carried, the names of their 
respective insurance companies. 

3. Name and address of the pur- 
chaser and/or claimant. Ascertain 
legal entity of purchaser and/or 
claimant, as this information will be 
necessary when, as and if releases 
are drawn. 

4. From whom, where and when 
was the purchase made, price paid, 
manner of payment or, if a credit 
purchase, the credit terms and 
whether payment has been made. 

5. How was the product delivered 
and did claimant receive it in original 
container. 

6. If claimant was not the pur- 
chaser, how was the product ob- 
tained. This gives rise to substantial 
legal question, part of which we shall 
discuss later. 

7. Was the product purchased by 
brand name. 

8. Were there any conversations 
at the time of purchase. Obtain full 
particulars, including names and ad- 
dresses of all persons then present. 
Particularly ascertain if any repre- 
sentations or recommendations were 
then or previously made. 


9. The nature of the alleged de- 
ficiency. 

10. When and how was the de- 
ficiency discovered. How did it mani- 
fest itself. 

11. What became of the product. 


ucts by others. Also submit other 
samples for complete examination. 

13. Manner of product use and 
possible abuse. 

14. Claimant’s familiarity with 
product complained of and of like 
products. 

15. What damages or injuries are 
attributed to use of product. 

16. What is loss claimed. (Do not 
be ashamed or embarrassed to ask 
for records.) 

17. Were the injuries seen by 
others; obtain names and addresses. 

18. Were the injuries diagnosed 
by experts; obtain names and ad- 
dresses. 

19. Has claimant obtained labora- 
tory reports on product and if so, 
attempt to obtain reports or authori- 
zations as may be necessary to obtain 
copies. 

20. Complete details on method of 
transportation, handling and storage 
of product from factory to purchaser 
and/or claimant. 

21. Complete details of manufac- 


turing, including inspection process. 


22. Complete details of packaging 
and particularly label information. 

23. Interview persons or firms to 
whom reference may have been made 
in course of investigation. 

24. Reduce ail statements to writ- 
ing in the presence of witnesses and 
have person interviewed read state- 
ments and attempt to obtain signa- 
tures. 

There is of course a tremendous 
amount of duplication and overlap- 
ping in any proper investigation, but 
it is better to have too much infor- 
mation rather than too little. Partic- 
ularly if the complaint is isolated, 
permit your instinct, intuition and 
imagination to run wild, and unless 
you believe the claim to be spurious, 
use your ingenuity in considering the 
possibilities of improper usage of the 
product, extraneous contributing fac- 
tors which may in fact have made 
the product deficient but without 
legal liability, as well as possibilities 
other than the use of the product 
which might or could have caused 
the symptoms and injuries. 


Where the nature of the injury 
may be scientific and foreign to the 
assigned investigator, have special- 
ized personnel accompany him in 
visit to the claimant and other wit- 
nesses. However, the number of per- 
sons assigned to the investigation 
and the frequency of calls often tend 
to exaggerate the severity of the sit- 
uation in the eyes of the claimant 
and may result in increased demands. 

Proper factual investigation is a 
condition precedent to a legal deter- 
mination of the product claim, and 
if you are satisfied that you have the 
facts, it then becomes necessary to 
interpret and apply them in light of 
applicable law. 


What Is The Law? 

Statutory guides on the subject are 
rare and exceptional. Usually where 
statutory authority is lacking, courts 
adopt precedent of the unwritten law 
—the common law which has its 
basis in the ancient English Common 
Law. Yet, even though the general 
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LOW-LEVEL 


Turns la ayer-feed 


Low level nf-180 puts “high level” performance 
in your feeds . . . gives you a volume-producing, 
money-making plan of feed selling. Let your 
feeds take credit for more eggs, steadier produc- 
tion, better feed-egg ratio. The payoff for you: 
satisfied poultrymen with profitable flocks .. . 
good customers, repeat business. 


Was it preserved, and if so, manner 
of identification. Obtain representa- 
tive sample of product for complete 
examination. 

12. Ascertain existence of similar 
identified product elsewhere and ob- 
tain successful experience with prod- 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 
RICH IN VITAMIN, o 


Boosts performance even in the 


You can improve performance in a low- 
producing flock with many ordinary drugs. 
But it takes a real hard-working medica- 
tion to boost results for poultrymen who 
take full advantage of good breeding, good 
feeding, and expert management .. . the 
bulk of your market. 

That’s how nf-180 proves itself today’s 
most effective feed medication. Nf-180 puts 


the flock on a higher-producing, higher- 
profit level and keeps it there longer. Re- 
search ‘and feeding trials prove it. 

For example, a White Leghorn fiock was 
compared with an identical control flock 
(already producing at 72%). In an 8% 
month trial the nf-180 flock gave 1.7% 
better production, 6.5% better feed-egg 
ratio, 6.8% better livability for a total of 
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principles of the common law prevail 
in most of the states of the U.S., the 
over-all and inter-related law deal- 
ing with products liabilities has re- 
ceived varying interpretations which 
has led to non-uniformity. It is only 
by reviewing the judicial decisions 
within the controlling jurisdiction— 
and what jurisdiction controls is a 
topic in itself—that one can formu- 
late a relatively safe opinion as ap- 
plicable to the facts determined on 
investigation. However, by reviewing 
the judicial opinions of many states, 
it is possible to arrive at generalities 
which make for basic guides on the 
law of products liabilities to which 
a manufacturer, distributor or seller 
— be exposed in a nationwide mar- 
et. 
General Classifications of 
Applicable Law 

Product liability cases fall within 
two general legal classifications— 
contract and tort. 


A contractual action arises from 
an allegation of a breach of a war- 


ranty which may be either expressed 
or implied. A tort action arises out 
of an allegation of negligence. 


What is a Warranty? 


Although originally considered as 
a tort, being considered in the nature 
of fraud or deceit, it is now usually 
defined as a contract subsidiary to 
a contract of sale—the warranty be- 
ing in the nature of a guaranty that 
the article shall conform to a certain 
standard, or that certain conditions 
shall be fulfilled. 

An express warranty is just what 
the word implies—and the expression 
can be either written or verbal and 
consists of any affirmation of fact, 
or any promise by the seller relating 
to the article, if the natural tenden- 
cy of such affirmation or promise is 
to induce the buyer to purchase the 
product and the buyer does so relying 
thereon. 

An implied warranty is the legal 
obligation imposed on a seller unless 
there is specific stipulation to the 
contrary between the seller and pur- 


chase~ “here are many implied war- 
ranti ut those involved in the sale 
of cts are the implied warranty 
of fiic-ss for a particular purpose; 
the implied warranty of description; 
the implied warranty of merchanta- 
bility and where applicable in the 
sale by sample, the implied warranty 
that the goods delivered shall corres- 
pond to the sample. 
Liability for Negligence 

In contrast to the warranties, lia- 
bility for negligence does not ordi- 
narily arise out of a contractual re- 
lationship between the parties in liti- 


gation, as negligence is generally a 
breach of a non-contractual duty. 
However, when negligence as such is 


discussed in connection with product 
liability, it usually arises out of con- 
tractual relationships. There is a con- 
tract of sale and the negligence is 
claimed as the cause of the product 
deficiency. The theory of liability 


here, as is usual in the case of any 
liability arising from negligence, is 
that there has been some act, or 


CONTINUOUS FEEDING 


performance into feed satisfaction 


These results are possible because nf-180 is the 
medication that controls more poultry diseases 
than any other drug. At a continuous low level 
this potent disease-fighter does more to head off 
stress-induced troubles that squeeze production. 
NF-180 helps to keep hens laying efficiently. 

Your Hess & Clark representative can give 


best of flocks 


51¢ better profit per hen. Production improvement 
on other well-managed flocks ranged up to 11.6%. 

Take advantage of nf-180 superiority; add these 
benefits to your feed — now available to poultry- 
men on a new Penny-a-month plan. For complete 
details, see your Hess & Clark representative, With 
nf-180 in your feeds you'll start your customers 
toward bigger egg profits, your business toward 


bigger feed volume. 


One of those lifesaving 


you complete facts and research data. He’ll be 
glad to show you why it pays to use nf-180 in 
your laying feeds. Take advantage of nf-180’s 
volume-building benefits. Recommend the 25- 
gram level of furazolidone per ton fed continu- 
ously. You'll enjoy reports of better feed per- 
formance even in the best of flocks. 
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Buffalo, N. ¥. Lancaster, Pa. Seaford, Del. Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ge. 
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failure to act, which is a departure 
from the normal act of an ordinary 
prudent person. This imaginary pru- 
dent person is the usual test applied 
in all negligence cases—what an or- 
dinary prudent person would do un- 
der the same or similar circum- 
stances. 

Liability arising from negligence 
may also be said to result from the 
doing or the omitting of doing an act, 
in violation of a legal duty owed by 
one person to another, the latter sus- 
taining some injury because of such 
failure. Negligence also includes any 
willful, wanton or reckless act. 


Privity of Contract 


Where the purchaser has not pur- 
chased from the manufacturer, or 
from his agent, at the common law 
there is no liability on the manufac- 
turer for breach of warranty. This is 
based on the fundamental doctrine 
that where no contractual relation- 
ship exists between manufacturer and 
buyer, there can be no warranty by 
the manufacturer. This is often re- 
ferred to as the rule of privity of 
contract, 

Generally if the product is pur- 
chased from someone other than the 
manufacturer, or his agent, it may 
be assumed that the want of privity 
is fatal in warranty actions. There 
is a growing minority, numbering 12 
states at last count, where the re- 
quirements of privity have been 
either discarded or dispensed with by 
the application of legal fictions or 
consideration of public policy. 

Until recent years there was no 
right of action against the manufac- 
turer in negligence actions also where 
privity was lacking. However, here 
the great majority of states have 
modified or abandoned the require- 
ments of*privity, and actions in neg- 
ligence will usually be permitted 
against the manufacturer even where 
no contractual relationship exists 
between plaintiff and defendant. Re- 
gardless of whether the plaintiff sues 
in warranty, where permitted, or 
negligence, he must of course estab- 
lish a causal connection between the 
product and the injury. What, there- 
fore, is the difference between war- 
ranty and negligence activuns? 


Measure of Damages 

In some jurisdictions the measure 
of damages for negligence may differ 
from that applicable in actions alleg- 
ing breach of warranty, but usually 
the measure of damages is similar 
and in which event the only practical 
difference is in the nature of the 
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proof required and defenses available 
to the defendant. 

In the states which have now abol- 
ished the privity rule in contract ac- 
tions for breach of warranty if the 
plaintiff proves causation between 
the injury and the defendant's prod- 
uct, the implication of the law in re- 
quiring a product to be fit for the 
purpose intended will enable the 
plaintiff to reach a jury and usually 
with favorable results. 

In negligence cases, the defendant 
can at least attempt to introduce 
evidence of his due care and this too 
becomes a question of fact for a 
jury’s determination. Therefore, a 
plaintiff prefers to proceed on the 
basis of a contract action—the de- 
fendant on the other hand would 
prefer to defend in a tort action. 

Unfortunately, in a few jurisdic- 
tions, the law is moving in the direc- 
tion of a further fiction of negligence 
—absolute liability—which in fact 
makes the manufacturer the insurer 
of any injury resulting from his 


product. Fortunately the theory of 
absolute liability is presently limited 
to very few jurisdictions which 
strictly adhere to the privity rule. 
By the application of this doctrine a 
manufacturer is held liable upon 
proof of purchase and use of product 
and resulting injury, even though 
negligence in the true sense is not 
proven. 
Source of Negligence 

Negligence may be found occurring 
at all levels—the manufacturer, dis- 
tributor, seller, carrier, etc., and a 
proper action would lie against any 
of these if injury, causal connection 
and foreseeable consequences or 
proximate cause can be proven. 

In the case of contract actions, 
those arising out of warranties, the 
undertakings of the manufacturer, 
distributor or retailer may vary both 
in fact and in law. Certain legal 
safeguards may protect the manufac- 
turer, such as the privity rule. Others 
exist in favor of the wholesaler or 
retailer, who sell by brand names, in 


which events there can be no implied 
warranty of fitness at their level, but 
any discussion of contractual respon- 
sibility ‘or product deficiencies at 
levels other than the manufacturer 
are also proper subjects in them- 
selves. 

The loss of personal contact be- 
tween the manufacturer and custo- 
mer, when stemming from modern 
production and marketing 
methods, particularly of brand name 
products, may be said to be partially 
responsible for the great increase in 
product claims. Probably even more 
important is the attitude of juries 
which has been countenanced by the 
courts in imposing a heavy burden 
of defense on the part of the manu- 
facturers. These findings create prec- 
edent and precedents develop into 
accepted legal doctrines. 


Investigation as Defense 
The best defense to a product claim 
is the completeness of personal in- 
vestigation and the efforts made to 
adjust the situation—to bring about 
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cannot be stored in the body, vitamin K must be 
supplied every day to avoid deficiencies. 

For this reason, feed manufacturers from coast-to- 
coast have found that by adding KLoToGEN F, the 
water-soluble form of vitamin K, they can be sure 
their poultry feeds contain adequate, absorbable levels 
of this essential anti-hemorrhagic vitamin. 

Laboratory tests have proved KLOTOGEN F, the 


How do you know? Is there a practical way of testing 
the amount of vitamin K in your poultry feed once it is 
bagged? Is the vitamin K you now use adequate and 
completely usable? 

You can be sure how much vitamin K your poultry 
feeds contain when you use KLOTOGEN F®, the water- 
soluble vitamin K analog. With KLoToGeN F you 
know how much vitamin K you’re putting into your 
feeds. Every lot is quantitatively assayed before it 
leaves Abbott Laboratories. 

The high energy of today’s poultry rations also 
means poultry get less natural vitamin K. Because it 


versatile vitamin K form, 3 to 6 times more effective 
than fat-soluble forms. High prothrombin levels are 
maintained, even during times of dubbing, debeaking, 
enteritis, over-medication, etc. And when high-level 
sulfa medications are used, this superiority is up to 
10 times greater. 

KLOTOGEN F is a more potent and more absorbable 
form of vitamin K. For just a few cents per ton of 
finished feed, you and your customers can be sure 
your poultry feeds contain and are supplying ade- 
quate, usable levels of vitamin K . . . even during 
times of stress. 

For full information about KLOTOGEN F, the supe- 
rior vitamin K analog, write or call Abbott Labora- 
tories, Chemical Sales Division, North Chicago, III. 
Why wait . . . do it today! 


Manufacturers of PRO-GEN® (Arsanilic Acid, Abbott) 
—poultry and swine feed additive 79481 


a satisfactory relationship of har- 
mony. This does not necessarily im- 
ply a settlement of some kind. In 
fact the manner of resisting the 
claim and an explanation of the rea- 
sons therefor may often terminate 
the matter. The average individual is 
not litigant minded, but he resents 
the “brush off” of a cursory investi- 
gation and lack of explanation. 

The product claim becomes adjust- 
ed in the ordinary sense when har- 
mony is achieved, even though no 
payment is made. I would certainly 
hesitate to recommend to you that 
request be made of the claimant to 
execute a release where no monetary 
consideration is paid or allowed. Here 
the practical protection against a 
change of heart is the continuation 
of a harmonious relationship in fu- 
ture business dealings and the only 
protection legally is the tolling of the 
Statute of Limitations. 

When, however, the adjustment in- 
cludes some form of payment which, 
in the agricultural industry, is often 
made by a credit against an out- 
standing account, the release is an 
absolute necessity. 

I was quite amazed to learn of a 
number of instances in the past few 
years where products claims were 
adjusted by the use of the credit 
technique without requiring claimant 
to execute a proper form of release. 
Unforeseen consequences and com- 
plications may arise subsequent to 
the adjustment date, and the entire 
situation may well be revived with 
added problems. 


The Release 

I suggest and urge that proper re- 
leases be taken whenever the prod- 
uct claim is settled by some mode of 
payment, and that the release be 
sufficiently embracive to protect not 
only your company, but others who 
could conceivably become party de- 
fendants. On occasion it may make , 
for good business sense to request the 
claimant to assume certain legal ob- 
ligations in the form of a “save 
harmless” agreement which may pro- 
perly be incorporated within an in- 
strument of release. 

I have appended two release forms, 
each of which cover a specific situa- 
tion. Either of these forms will usual- 
ly cover any claim based on product 
deficiencies. 


Third Party Liability 

In summary I might briefly touch 
on the third party aspect of the prod- 
uct claim. If after preliminary inves- 
tigation you believe that your prod- 
uct is deficient because of delivery 
of faulty ingredients purchased from 
others, mishandling, etc., immediate- 
ly notify the third party and inform 
him of his responsibilities. However, 
in no event should you ease your 
investigation or permit the third 
party to assume the investigation, as 
this often leads to discord with your 
customer. I suggest a cooperative at- 
titude with the third party in com- 
pleting the investigation, but with a 
full reservation of your rights. 

Although the law on the subject 
of products liabilities may be difficult 
for ready and immediate interpre- 
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ANDERSON 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, that the undersigned, John 
Doe, of Any City, County and State, for and in consideration of the sum of 
($ ) and other good and valuable consideration to me in hand paid 
by The XYZ Corporation, a corporation duly organized under the laws of 
Any State and having an usual place of business in Any City, County and 
State, the receipt of which is hereby acknowledged, have released and dis- 
charged and by these presents, for myself, my heirs, executors, administra- 
tors and assigns, release and forever discharge The XYZ Corporation, its ser- 
vants and agents, all other persons, firms and corporations, both known and 
unknown, from any and all claims, demands, damages, liabilities, actions, 
causes of action or suits at law or in equity of whatever kind and nature, here- 
tofore or hereafter accruing arising out of or in any way relating to the sale 
to the undersigned or the use by the undersigned of any products manufac- 
tured by XYZ Corporation heretofore purchased by the undersigned, or any 
guarantee, warranty or representations heretofore made to the undersigned 
by XYZ Corporation, its servants and agents; and all other persons, firms 
and corporations, both known and unknown, relating to products manufac- 
tured by XYZ Corporation. 

The undersigned understands that this Release is made as a compromise 


to avoid expense and to terminate all controversies and/or claims or demands | 


as more particularly hereinabove set forth of whatever nature,, known or 
unknown, including further developments thereof, in any way growing out 
of the sale to the undersigned or the use by the undersigned of products 
heretofore manufactured by XYZ Corporation and is not to be construed as 
an admission on the part of XYZ Corporation, its servants and agents, and 
all other persons, firms and corporations, both known and unknown of any 
liability whatsoever to the undersigned. 

The undersigned further understands that this Release may be pleaded 
in bar as an absolute defense on the part of XYZ Corporation and/or its 
servants and agents, in any action instituted by the undersigned, its heirs, 
executors, administrators and assigns, either at law or in equity, in any Court 
of the United States of America or elsewhere. 


IN WITNESS WHEREFORE, I have hereunto set my hand and seal 


tation by the layman, the factual | to satisfy the demands of the good 


investigation may safely be conduct- 
ed by non-lawyers. You will be quite 
surprised in your accomplishments, 
and the information obtained in a 
proper factual investigation may be- 
come of tremendous value to you in 
the ordinary routine of your credit 
duties by having file information 
available on the claimant. The pro- 
per factual investigation may also 
bring to light certain weaknesses in 
certain accepted company methods 
and make for proper correction. 

Let me close with just one further 
comment. Blackmail is morally and 
legally reprehensible. Yet, it is sur- 
prising to me to note that even the 
most moral of us will often attempt 


customer by avoiding litigation and 


making substantial settlement of | 


claims which at best appear spurious. 
Companies fail to realize future con- 


sequences of such adjustments. The | 


spurious claim should be denied ex- 
cept in the occasional instance where 
good business practices may dictate 
a token of nuisance settlement in 


light of costs and inconvenience of | 


litigation. Even here it is also neces- | 


sary to recognize the possibility of 
additional problems which may arise 
out of the present adjustment. If the 
adjustment may leave the door open 
to complications with others, it is 
best to take a chance in litigation 
which may never occur. 
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Agreement and Release 


In consideration of the sum of ($ ) paid by XYZ Corporation, a 
corporation duly organized under the laws of Any State and having an usual 
place of business in Any City, County and State, to John Doe, of the City 
and County of Blank in any State, the said John Doe does hereby agree with 
the XYZ Corporation to defend and/or pay the costs of defending any ac- 
tion at law or in equity or in any other form which may be instituted in any 
Court of the United States of America or elsewhere by persons, firms and 
corporations, both known and unknown, and/or their heirs, executors, ad- 
ministrators and assigns, against the said XYZ Corporation and to save the 
said XYZ Corporation harmless against any final judgment or verdict which 


may be rendered in favor of persons, firms and corporations, both known and | 


unknown, and/or their heirs, executors, administrators and assigns, on ac- 
count of any claims, demands, damages, liabilities, actions, causes of action 
or suits at law or in equity of whatever kind and nature heretofore or here- 
after accruing arising out of or in any way relating to the sale or use by the 
undersigned or the resale to and/or use by any persons, firms and corpora- 
tions, both known and unknown, of any products heretofore maufactured by 
XYZ Corporation, and purchased and/or resold and/or used by the under- 
signed; or any guarantee, warranty or representations heretofore made by 
XYZ Corporation, its servants and agents to the undersigned. 

The undersigned in acceptance of the aforesaid payment for himself, his 
heirs, executors, administrators and assigns, does also release and forever 
discharge XYZ Corporation and all other persons, firms and corporations, 
both known and unknown, of and from any and all claims, demands, damages, 
actions, causes of action or suits at law or in equity of whatever kind and na- 
ture heretofore or hereafter arising or in any way relating to the purchase 
by the undersigned of any products heretofore manufactured by XYZ Cor- 
poration. 

The undersigned understands that this Agreement and Release is made 
as a compromise to avoid expense and to terminate all controversies and/or 
claims or demands as are hereinabove more particularly set forth of what- 
ever nature, known or unknown, including further developments thereof, in 
any way growing out of the sale to the undersigned and/or use by the under- 
signed, and/or resale by the undersigned of products heretofore manufac- 
tured by XYZ Corporation and is not to be construed as an admission on the 
part of XYZ Corporation, its servants and agents, of any. liability to the un- 
dersigned. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 
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Economists Predict 
Farmers Will Feel 
Recession Effects 


URBANA, ILL.—A panel of four 
University of Illinois agricultural 
economists has expressed the feeling 
that farmers will not escape the ef- 
fects of the current business reces- 
sion. 

Speaking as a panel before a group 
of agricultural editors recently, the 
economists were Dr. H. G. Halcrow, 
head of the department, Dr. T. A. 
Hieronymus, Dr. G. L. Jordan and 
Prof. L. H. Simerl. 

They emphasized that farm prices 
are high now because supplies of 
livestock, fresh fruits and vegetables, 
and eggs are lower than they were 
a year ago. 

Red meat supplies have dropped 
from their 1956 peak of 167 Ib. per 


person annually to a rate of slightly 
more than 140 Ib. annually in recent 
months, the economists pointed out. 
Except for 1951 and 1942, this is 
the lowest level for red meat since 
the 1930's. 

Hard winter freezes in the South 
were the major cause of skyrocketing 
fresh fruit and vegetable prices. Egg 
production is down, and prices have 
moved higher, they said. 

Farm Prices to Drop 

So far this supply situation has 
kept farm prices at favorable levels. 
When increased supplies of farm 
products come to market, some price 
reductions can be expected. Future 
trends in consumer income and pur- 
chasing power will have important 
effects on farm prices, according to 
the economists. 

Cattle numbers on feed have built 
up in recent months for several rea- 
sons. Many farmers had wet corn 
they wanted to move out. Others 
have a regular feeding program that 
calls for longer feeding and sale off 


pasture. Some were no doubt encour- 
aged to hold as prices dropped back 
from their highest peak in seven 
years. Hog prices seem to be in a less 
vulnerable position, but the tradi- 
tional summer and mid-winter lows 
in marketings may be filled in during 
the coming year. Meat supplies avail- 
able to consumers will increase more 
than usual by next winter, the econo- 
mists predict. 

During the next 6-12 months, farm- 
ers can expect to see the all-farm 
price average drop below the pres- 
ent level. The economists point out 
that in the 1954 recession, farm prices 
hit their low point about 16 months 
after the low point in industrial pro- 
duction. A similar trend could occur 


While farmers have benefited from 
smaller supplies, and prices have ris- 
en, consumers have suffered about a 
2% cut in spending power on the 
average. Recent unemployment fig- 
ures show about 5.2 million persons 
out of work. But these figures show 
only those unemployed at one time. 


Nopcay® Type V is et effective as vitamin A 
s synthetic substitutes 


from fish liver oi! or it 


Q. Regarding Nopco’s announcement that Nopcay 
Type V is twice as effective as vitamin A from fish liver 
oil or its synthetic substitutes, is the instability of oil in 
the feed responsible for this effect? 


A. Stability was not a factor. We stated this at the time 
—and to avoid confusion, we repeat it. 


Q. What did results of Nopco’s experiments show? 


A. They showed that Nopcay Type V produces twice 
the biological response of vitamin A in the form of fish 
liver oil or vitamin A palmitate in oil, or from the oil 
mixed with a vegetable carrier containing normal levels 
of antioxidants. 


Q. Were you alert to the possibility that feed fortified 
with oil may have lost potency during your tests? 


A. Of course. Having pioneered in stability studies on 
all forms of vitamin A, Nopco was fully alert to the 
need for eliminating this factor as an experimental 
variable. 


Q. What steps did you take to avoid the possibility of 
destruction of vitamin A in the control feed fortified 
with oil? 


A. Preliminary chemical stability tests showed that 
very little loss occurred in our basal ration fortified 
with oil and held at laboratory temperature for 1 week. 
In conducting the feeding tests, the troughs were 
emptied and refilled every 5 days. 


Q. Do you have any additional evidence that instability 
of oil in the feed was not a factor in obtaining your 
results? 


A. Yes. We obtained exactly the same response when 
vitamin A oil was administered: 
1. in the feed 
2. as oil directly into the mouth of 
the bird by calibrated hypodermic 
syringe 


Q. What is the result when stability does become a 
factor? 


A. Vitamin A from fish liver oil and its synthetic sub- 
stitutes is quite unstable. Nopcay Type V, on the other 
hand, is Micratized® and therefore stable. Factors such 
as time, heat, and incompatible ingredients, which 
destroy ordinary vitamin A, increase the effectiveness 
ratio. Nopcay Type V soon becomes not merely twice, 
but 3, 4, and 5 times as effective, depending on the 
severity of the shortage. - 


Q. Are you claiming to “make 2 units out of 1”? 


A. Of course not. We are offering feed manufacturers 
a vitamin A product which is twice as effective. Unit 
for unit, it produces twice the biological response. 


Q. Are studies continuing on this product? 


A. Yes. Nopco has published its findings of years of 
research, but further studies are under way by both 
Nopco and independent research laboratories. Interim 
reports confirm the original findings. 


Q. Does Nopcay Type V have enhanced effectiveness 
for turkeys? 


A. Preliminary data prove beyond doubt that Nopcay 
Type V has greatly enhanced biological effectiveness 
over oils for turkeys. Research to establish exact, 
quantitative ratios is continuing. 


Q. What about cattle? 


A. Published Experiment Station results show that 1 
microgram of vitamin A from previous Nopcay prod- 
ucts is from 5-24 times as effective for calves as 1 micro- 
gram of carotene from alfalfa. It can be safely assumed 
that Nopcay Type V will be just as effective and more 
than likely more effective. Considerable cattle research 
with Nopcay Type V is now in progress, and results will 
be available when completed. 


Q. How does Nopcay Type V compare with other 
stabilized dry vitamin A products? 


A. That is a question more properly directed to the 
manufacturers of such products. 


WHY NOT FIND OUT HOW EFFECTIVE 
NOPCAY TYPE V CAN BE FOR YOU? 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS AND TECHNICAL 
BULLETINS 


® 
NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Harrison, N.J. Peoria, Ill. Richmond, Calif. 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium 
- pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 


It’s generally agreed that while some 
workers go back to work, others may 
become unemployed. So, during 1958, 
it’s possible that 8-10 million families 
may suffer some effects of unem- 
ployment and smaller incomes, the 
panel explained. 

While incomes have been cut, these 
families have built up debts. It is 
often a year after they go back to 
work before they can return to their 
normal spending patterns. 

Inflation is one of the most serious 
dangers in attempts to bring an early 
end to the current economic situation, 
the panel agreed. There are strong 
political pressures for high wages and 
higher price supports for farm prod- 
ucts. The clamor for the government 
to spend more money and for actions 
by Congress in this direction point to 
further inflation. 

Inflation cuts away the value of 
savings, insurance policies and retire- 
ment benefits. It cuts purchasing 
power of the dollar for everyone 
The fear of inflation and rising prices 
could serve as a buying stimulus in 
itself, the economists pointed out. 


What Farmers Can Do 


Even though current prices seem 
especially good, the economists 
stressed that this is a time when cau- 
tion and sound decisions are just as 
important as ever. Buying on credit 
should be done with the expectation 
that prices of grain and livestock 
will be lower 6-12 months from now. 
Feeder pig and cattle purchases in 
the immediate future should be made 
with caution. 

Farmers can also watch carefully 
for signs of continued inflation. Fur- 
ther spending by government, rising 
prices of the things needed in the 
farm business and higher prices of 
food and household items are all sig- 
nals. During inflationary times, own- 
ership of land, livestock and capital 
goods is a more sound investment 
than holding money that is losing its 
purchasing power, the panel con- 
cluded. 


Kansas State Plans 


Poultry Field Day 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A tour 
of the new poultry range and rearing 
facilities for the Kansas State Col- 
lege department of poultry husbandry 
will be a feature of a Poultry Field 
Day and “Egg-Arama” here June 3. 

Featured speakers for the morning 
program are Jack Adams, University 
of Nebraska; Harry J. Reed, Kansas 
Poultry Improvement Assn., and Paul 
Mohler, Safeway Egg Co. 

T. B. Avery and his poultry hus- 
bandry staff at K-State will discuss 
new developments in poultry re- 
search on the afternoon program. 


SPECIFY 


LOUIS), MO. 
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IT’S SURE TO BE HERE 
EVERY WEEK OF THE YEAR 


Solulac production is not just a seasonal thing. 
You can formulate your feeds with it and be sure 
of a supply every week in the year. Solulac is your 
steady source of high nutritional values .. . un- 
identified growth factors... vitamins. Guaranteed to 
be free flowing. And it’s yours, whenever you need 
it, in 50 and 100 pound bags or bulk carloads. 
Write, wire or phone. Grain Processing Corporation 
is also your continuous source of corn distillers 
dried grains. 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 


MUSCATINE, 1!OWA e@ Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 
Primary Fermentation Products 


Copyright 1958 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12 — Bacitracin — GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors. 
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It was raining heavily that late 
spring day when Pop Henley came 
into Joe’s office. He was a likeable, 
portly fellow who was crowding 70, 
and Joe had given him the privilege 
of working half days or whole days 
whichever he preferred. Pop came 
to Joe during the war years when 
help was hard to get and had lingered 
on ever since. He was a steadying 
influence on the younger workers, 
and also very popular with farmers 
who felt he was a man who “under- 
stood” them. 

“You sent for me, Joe?” he asked. 

Joe nodded, and looked in the di- 
rection of Rusty Hagen, the book- 
keeper. Rusty took the hint, lighted 
a cigarette, and got up and went for 
a stroll in the showroom and else- 
where. 

“Pop,” said Joe slowly. “Mary and 
I are going to another convention 
next week, and we are going to be 
gone for three days. I thought I 
would put on some ‘challenge days’ 
again for that period, like I did last 
winter, and give you fellows up to 
70% of the net profit. It worked 


Pop Henley Turns Down a Job 


By Al P. Nelson 


out wonderful, and you headed it up. 
Will you handle it again?” 

Pop Henley slowly shook his head. 
“No, Joe, once was enough for me. 
I never want to be a boss again. Too 
darn much worry; too much strain. 
Believe me, I got an ulcer in those 
three days when you were gone. I 
stil belch too much even now, 
especially after I eat too much 
gravy. No, I'll stick to drawing my 


paycheck every Saturday and sleep- 


ing sound at night.” 

Joe was taken by surprise. He was 
quite certain that Pop would take 
the job of being chairman of the 
“challenge day" project. The men 
had shown so much initiative during 
those three days that he and his 
wife were at a convention, that Joe 
was amazed at what they had ac- 
complished. And he knew that the 
results were good because Pop had 
been on the job needling the rest of 
the fellows to greater performance. 

“Wouldn’t you take the job if I 
gave you an extra $15?” Joe asked. 

Once more Pop shook his head. 
“Joe, I would like to do it for you, 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Buyers and Sellers 


of 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


but it isn’t worth it. I get so mad 
when I see an employee laying down 
on the job. Of course most of them 
hustled during the ‘challenge day’ 
program, but even so some of them 
did let up now and then.” 

“Well, that’s understandable,” Joe 
said. 

Pop is Reluctant 

“Not to me, it ain't,” Pop snorted. 
“When I take charge of a thing, I 
do it right, or not at all. I'd keep 
walkin’ around the mill just to see 
that those fellows were workin’ all 
the time. And I needled them into 
going out and makin’ calls at night. 
I cut short their lunch periods and 
gave them a 10-minute pep talk. 
They didn’t like it, but I didn’t care. 
I wanted results. No more of that 
for me. I’m no boss. How in hell can 
you stand it year after year, Joe— 
the tension?” 

The brown haired feed dealer 
laughed. “‘Oh, it isn’t easy, but I like 
it. I like to get ideas, carry them 
out, see them make a profit. I like 
to see farmers buy something I 
recommend and have faith in, and 
then make a profit on it.” 


“Yeah, I guess it takes a certain 
type of man to enjoy bein’ a boss,” 
Pop conceded. “I can see how a fel- 
low can think about his business 
during his meals, after the work 
day is done, and even when he 
wakes up at night. I couldn't. It 
would scare me to death.” 


Once more Joe laughed. “So you 
really found out what it was to be 
a boss?” 


“T did.” An excited look came over 


rate of delivery. 


Available in models for molasses, animal fats, fish solubles, 
fermentation solubles, liquid wheys, vitamin feeding oils, etc., 
Wenger Metered Flow Pumps are produced in two sizes; the 50 
Series (from 1 lb. to 6 gallons per minute) and the 55 Series 
(from 1 Ib. to 14 gallons per minute). Positive adjustment of the 
rate of liquid flow at any desired rate of delivery. No 
variation of rate of pumping until pump is reset. 


Write today for booklet describing installation—state production 
capacity and percentage of liquid to be incorporated into pellet mash. 


nger Wyirer me 


SABETHA, KANSAS 


50 SERIES 


METERED FLOW PUMPS 


Apply Any Liquid Feed Ingredient 
Into Hard Type Pellet Mills 


Wenger Metered Flow Pumps make possible the injection of any 
liquid feed ingredient in the tempering chamber of roller type pellet 
mills, or in mixers not satisfactorily equipped with the best liquid 
control equipment, with assurance of absolutely uniform 


| 


Phone 


Simple to 
Easy to operate | 


Produce pellets at greater 
profit by incorporating mo- 
lasses with your pellet mashes 
—increases palatability, acts 
as binder, and frequently in- 
creases capacity and de- 
creases die wear. 


The Standard of the Industry for Molasses. 
Mixing and Pelleting Equipment. 


Pop’s face suddenly. “Joe, I got it. 
I know what you can do.” 

“What?” 

Pop grinned. “You can appoint one 
of the other employees as chairman 
of the ‘challenge days.’ Let him get 
the experience that I got. Next year 
give the job to somebody else. In due 
time, Joe, each of your employees 
will have had his shot at this im- 
portant job, of pushing the other 
employees to get things done, and 
then each of them will know how 
tough it is to be a boss.” 

“Whew!” said Joe delightedly. 
“That is an idea. But who will I 
select for the first one, to succeed 
you? Not Milt surely. Not the way 
he goes gaga over redheads.” 

Pop frowned for a moment. “Well, 
why not?” he said firmly. “Tell him 
that he’s gotta work like hell to 
equal the record I hung up, and no 
foolishness with redheads either, 
while he is boss.” 

“But will he do it?” Joe asked. 


A Recommendation 

“I think he will,” Pop replied. 
“He’s nuts about redheads and he 
likes his dates, but he’s young and 
will mature in time. Give him a shot 
at this. It may make him a darn 
sight better employee, Joe, especial- 
ly if you show you have confidence 
in him, and expect him to beat my 
record.” 

Joe was thoughtful. “Maybe you're 
right, Pop. After all, Milt has been 
here longer than any of the rest of 
the men, except you. He _ should 
know this business inside out. And 
who says you aren't a good boss? 
You're pretty sharp in sizing up 
people, just as you sized up Milt 
right now.” 

Pop Henley chuckled. ‘Thanks for 
the compliment, Joe. I’ve been 
around you know. I made a lot of 
dough years ago selling mayonnaise 
for that big wholesale grocery com- 
pany. I had lots of chances to be- 
come a boss, but I turned 'em all 
down. I’m a lone worker, I guess 
I like it best that way.” 

“Okay,” Joe said. “I just hope that 
Milt won't make it too rough on you 
when he’s the boss on the ‘challenge 
day’ project.” 

“He’d better not,” growled Pop. 
“If he does, I'll cook his goose.” 

“How can you do that?” 

Pop grinned knowingly. “Oh, I 
wasn’t born yesterday. I can just 
telephone a certain redheaded friend 
of his and tell her that when he 
phoned her he was sick and going 
to bed last Thursday night, he really 
went out with another redhead over 
in Cedarville. If I do that, you may 
come back to town just in time to 
attend a funeral. You know how 
those redheads are when they get 
mad.” 


Salesman Transferred 


TIPTON, IOWA—James W. Brown, 
Tipton, salesman for Gooch Feeds in 
eastern Iowa, has been transferred 
to Columbus, Neb., to serve a new 
territory for the firm. 


Manufacturers’ Representative 
Feed Mill Equipment 
| HAMMERMILLS — SCREENS 


MERS — 

Fred G. — Pulverizing Co. 

P. ©. Box 2173 Norfolk 1, Virginia 
Phone: LOwell 3-5310 


Feed Mixers 
Products 
COLBY 


PULVERIZED 


Oats or Barley 


ROLLED OATS 
AND 


FEEDING OATMEAL 


COLBY 
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Iowa Reports 2.1 
Million Tons of 
Feed Sold in 1957 


DES MOINES—Commercial feeds 
sold in the state of Iowa during the 
calendar year 1957 totaled 2,122,888 
tons, according to a report from I. 
Levin, state chemist. 

Mr. Levin said 1,053,812 tons were 
sold during the first half and 1,069,- 
076 tons during the second half of the 
year. 

Mixed feeds sold totaled 1,687,- 
310.23 tons in 1957. A total of 867,- 
241.61 tons was sold during the first 
half and 820,068.62 during the sec- 
ond. (See mixed feed sales table.) 

Sales of straight feedstuffs or in- 
gredients totaled 1,261,796.28 tons. 
The tonnage was 644,722.46 during 
the first half and 617,073.82 during 
the second 

Swine supplements were the big 
sellers in the mixed feed category 
with a total of 417,206.72 tons for the 
year. Another 199,224.15 tons of com- 


plete swine feeds were also sold. 


Chicken feeds were the second largest 
category with a combined total of 
some 450,000 tons for supplements 
and complete feeds. Beef cattle feeds 
were the third highest in order of 
sales volume. 


lowa Mixed Feed Tonnage Report for 1957 


Ist Half 2nd Half | 


Chiicken feeds (com- 


plete feeds) . 162,316.98 54,648.92 
Chicken feeds 

ments) . 114,504.33 122,591.62 
Turkey feeds (com- 

plete feeds) 4 .. 26,676.84 18,121.30 
Turkey feeds (supple- 

21,787.50 35,329.21 
Swine feeds (supple- 

183,444.71 233,762.01 
Swine feeds {com- 

plete feeds) . . 111,045.76 68,178.39 
Beef cattle feeds 

(supplements) ...... $28,483.21 112,415.87 
Beef cattle feeds 

(complete feeds) ... 10,483.58 11,373.06 
Dairy cattle feeds 

(supplements) ...... 27,909.68 30,557.48 
Dairy cattle feeds 

(complete feeds) ... 5,509.60 4,637.18 
Calf feeds ....... 5,976.86 8,108.91 | 
Sheep feeds (al! types) 337.07 1,188.04 
Horse feeds (al! types) 227.83 237.36 
All purpose feeds 12,908.47 9,963.26 
Dog foods (wet) ...... 3,498.27 4,404.80 
Dog foods idry) ...... 6,169.58 4,669.27 | 
Pet foods and other 

animal foods ie 2,663.75 3,453.46 | 
Mineral feeds ceees 43,297.59 26,241.93 | 
Custom feeds 50,186.55 

Total . 867,241.61 820,068.62 | 


Poultry Conference 


Scheduled in Maryland 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Two or- 
ganizations have scheduled meetings 
in conjunction with the 1958 Mary- 


land Poultry Service Conference at | 


the University of Maryland Sept. 10- 

Arbor Acres Farm, Glastonbury, 
Conn., will hold a regional service- 
men’s conference of those concerned 


with servicing stock bred by the | 


firm. The Maryland State Poultry 
Council, Inc., will hold its annual 
summer business meeting. 

Both groups will start their ses- 
sions with a luncheon in the univer- 


sity dining hall Sept. 11, following | 
adjournment of the service confer- | 


ence program. 
Scheduled conference speakers in- 


FISH MEAL- FISH SOLUBLES 


LIVER MEAL—VITAMIN OILS 
FEATHER MEAL—FEED INGRED!FNTS 


ALBUMINA SUPPLY CO., , INC. 


82 Beaver St., New York 5, N 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX 


Founded 1852 
Other special highlights of the pro- 


MINNEAPOLIS <> 
gram include organized tours of the 


university’s poultry building and K E E Ss & Cc Oo M P A N Y 


other points of interest at the cam- Pees rs of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
pus, a chicken barbeque dinner and 


clude C. E. MacCaufey, Southern 
States Cooperative; Dr. M. S. Cover, 
University of Delaware; Dr. Boyd L. 
Stock, Millsboro, Del.; Prof. K. F. 
Warner, University of Maryland; Dr. 
Edmund Hoffman, Boston, Mass.; Dr. 
E. E. Wehr and Dr. Daniel De Camp, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture; 
Prof. H. H. Kauffman, Pennsylvania 
State University; Drs. Richard D. 
Creek and G. F. Combs, University 
of Maryland. 

A question period, “Stump the Ex- 
perts,” will be handled by Sterling 
A. White, Purina Mills, Delmar, Del. 
Questions will be informally sub- 
mitted to a group of 12 specialists in 
various scientific fields. 


DULUTH 


an illustrated lecture by Fred L. A "MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Helm, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.’s Call or write for complete information and price 
agriculturist, on “Agriculture and 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


Poultry in Liberia.” 


We believe that an intelligent reappraisal 
of your packaging operation 


may reveal opportunities 
for saving thousands 
of dollars annually. 


IN BUYING MULTIWALL BAGS 
NO SAVING IS TOO SMALL TO IGNORE! 


THE KRAFTPACKER Open Mouth Bag Filling 


Machine, for free-flowing material, automat- h {It 
me how to save on m 
ically saves pennies, too, through higher pro- Show ¥ 


duction and greater accuracy. Requires a multiwall bag packaging. 
lower investment and maintenance cost than 
any automatic machine of its type in 


"KRAFT BAG 
CORPORATION 


Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 


630 Fifth A York 20, Y. 
Daily News Bidg. Chicago 6, PRODUCT 
Integrated mills at St. _ Marys, Georgia 


Exclusive Sales Agents for Kraftpacker 
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FEED FINANCING AND 
INTEGRATION 


By David R. Ross 
Nutrena Mills, Inc. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Wherever they 
are mentioned in the feed industry, 
two subjects that are pretty likely 
to stir up an argument are integra- 
tion and feed financing. As pointed 
out in this article, integration and 
contract feeding have caused argu- 
ments about financing to get “hotter” 
than ever. Some views on the present 
and future of these developments are 
presented in this article by David R. 
Ross, sales manager of Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. The material was 
presented by Mr. Ross as an address 
at the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. 1958 convention in Kansas 
City. 

¥ ¥ 


Feed finance is a favorite subject 
for cussing and discussing and usu- 
ally the feed manufacturer winds up 
being blamed for what is generally 
described as a “chaotic mess.” 

First of all I would like to say I 
do not think financing has caused all 
of the horrible things for which it is 
blamed. I am sure you will all agree 
it contributed toward many benefits, 
including the rapid growth of a sound 
industry. 

I know you will all agree that mil- 
lions of people are now able to enjoy 
an abundance of meat, milk and eggs 
where they previously considered 
themselves lucky if they had fresh 
eggs in the spring, fried chicken on 
the Fourth of July and turkey on 
Thanksgiving. 

And I think you will agree that the 
tremendous advancements in nutri- 
tion and breeding would not have 
been used to the fullest extent if not 
for the financing the feed manufac- 
turer was willing to extend. Certain- 
ly some mistakes have been made. 
Perhaps we have been too zealous in 
our search for greater sales volume 
and tonnage. Because I am in sales, 
I know how hard it is to turn down 
an operation that could result in 
many carloads of business. On the 
other hand I am not interested in 
high sales volume which turns out to 
be unprofitable because of credit loss- 
es. 
Therefore, I have never questioned 
the soundness and wisdom of the rec- 
ommendations made by the cred't 
committee of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. 

The problem is how to practice and 
follow these recommendations. 

Today the argument over financing 
is hotter than ever because new fuel 
in the form of integration and con- 
tract feeding has been added. The 


SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. 
Phone FE 5-3913 — Teletype: MP 344 
WHOLE and GROUND GRAINS 
and SCREENINGS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


broiler industry has been converted 
almost entirely to contract feeding. 
In spite of the fact that contract feed- 
ing accounts for over 90% of the 
broilers produced, it is a mighty con- 
troversial subject and the arguments 
are frequent and vociferous. 
Opponents claim it is responsible 
for over-production and depressed 
prices. It is blamed for taking away 
the grower’s independence. It is 
blamed for putting people out of the 
feed business. In many cases it is 


blamed for “eliminating the feed deal- 
er.” Some even go so far as to say 
the final result will be that four or 
five feed manufacturers will control 
the whole industry. 

Personally, I think this is an ex- 
treme thought—I do not think any of 
us, or our children, will live to see 
four or five companies control the 
feed business. 

As for eliminating the dealer, I do 
not think many have been put out of 
business. Some eliminated themselves 
because they failed to provide the ser- 
vice the grower needed. Failure to 
take care of the needs of one’s cus- 
tomers is, in my mind, one of the 
quickest ways to put yourself out of 
business. 

Those who favor contract growing 
are quick to bring out its advantages. 
They point out that it offers the best 
means of control and refer to volun- 
tary cutbacks made by the broiler 
breeder people last year. 


In spite of charges that contract 
growing takes away the grower’s in- 


dependence, the grower still has the 
freedom to change from one contrac- 
tor to another. The grower who is 
most efficient is in demand. Because 
he does not accept the market risk, 
he knows what he is going to be paid. 

Whether the contractor makes 
money is determined to a large extent 
by the efficiency, interest and sinceri- 
ty of the grower. 


The “Good Old Days” 

Many feed manufacturers claim 
they would like to get out of con- 
tracting and return to the “good old 
days” when they made feed, their 
dealers sold it and growers raised the 
birds. 

Regardless of whether or not we 
like contract growing as far as the 
broiler industry is concerned, I think 
it is definitely here to stay. If you 
don't like it, then you had better re- 
member these “good old days” in 
1958, because it appears inevitable 
that contracting will spread to all 
segments of the feed business 

We often are reminded that con- 
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tracting is “old stuff” in agricultural 
activities because canners and seed 
companies have been doing it for 
years, 

However, there is, or was, a differ- 
ence as I see it because the canners 
contracted for the product they mar- 
keted. They originated and complete- 
ly controlled the production. Possible 
surplus or shortage because of vari- 
ations in yields was allowed before 
the ground was ever plowed. 

If an identical pattern had been 
followed in the broiler industry, the 
processor would have been the sole 
contractor. The feed manufacturer 
would have served a role similar to 
the fertilizer manufacturer in a can- 
ning contract. 

In the feed business a large por- 
tion of the contracting is done by the 
manufacturer, and he is probably 
chiefly responsible for its widespread 
use. 

Today of course there are many 
processors contracting. Agreements 
and tie-ups between them and the 


feed manufacturer are more common. 
I anticipate more integration and 
merging of these interests. 


TURKEY FEED FINANCING: 
There seems to be no question that 
turkey raising is also moving toward 
integration and contract feeding. In 
the area where Nutrena operates I 
would say this is more evident in the 
Southeast and Southwest than it is 
in the North. In these northern areas 
the turkey growers, while generally 
using feed company financing, are still 
pretty independent as to where they 
buy their poults and where they sell 
their finished birds. 

It would seem that contract finan- 
cing becomes less important in this 
area as the flocks continue to get 
larger. Most growers have now 
reached the size where the processors 
are bidding for their birds. Good pro- 
cessors, fortunately, are close enough 
together to create competition. 

Incidentally, the poorer turkey 
raisers must have been washed out 
this year because to my knowledge 


| we have 


not been asked to finance 
their living expenses along with all of 
their feed and maybe a new truck or 
other equipment. In the past we have 
had many requests for finance such 
as this. This kind of finance, as far 
as I am concerned, is for the birds,— 
and I do not mean turkeys. 

As to my guess for the future, I 
believe turkey growers will continue 
to expand their operations. Those 
who cannot stand the pace will have 
to drop out 

I do not think contract feeding will 
become quite as general as it is today 
in the broiler industry, but it will in- 
crease. 


FINANCING LAYING FLOCKS: 
Hatching egg flocks are now largely 
on an integrated basis and as fran- 
chised hatcheries more im- 
portant it is obvious that this will in- 
crease. Commercial egg producers are 
moving towards a contract type of fi- 
nancing, but more slowly than in the 
bro'‘ler 
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on from a Bryant. Hammermill. 


market them in the next 60 days. 


The Bryant Double-Duty 

is perfectly balanced and 
gives a clean uniform grind. 
The exclusive “Straight- 
Through Air Flow” action 
gives you full capacity 
never any 
choking or plugging. 


A stock raiser himself, Lexie Kennedy also owns a 
Bryant Hammermill and writes of his results as follows: 

“We've been feeding steers for 5 years. Started feed- 
ing 65 head last September. They ran about 675 pounds 
on the average and now (March, 1957) weigh about 
1100 pounds each. They’re gaining about 3 pounds a 
day and should go around 1300 pounds apiece when we 


“We're feeding ground corn mixed with a supple- 
ment. We grind corn, cob and all right through our 
Bryant with a crusher-feeder attached. 


“We've noticed the Bryant Hammermill gives us a 


"Our Steers Licked the Bunkers Clean First 
Time We Ground Feed on a BRYANT HAMMERMILL" 


writes Lexie Kennedy, Newton, Ill. Feed Mill operator and Stock farmer 


Lexie Kennedy knows from personal experience 


good, uniform granular grind with no fine flour or 
that farmers get the kind of grind that stock thrives 


dust. Cattle don’t enjoy coughing from dust in the 


feed, but they licked the bunkers clean first time we 


ground feed in our Bryant. 


“As for the Bryant Hammermill itself, we like it fine. 
Never chokes up or plugs. It’s quiet in operation and 
changing screens is simple and quick. 


“The straight-through air flow design and 1800 RPM 
fan running on its own motor is the most practical all 
around arrangement we've seen yet. 


“Like a good many Bryant Hammermill operators we 
believe our service to our customers should include 
information about market conditions and the latest 
feeding techniques. We do our best to supply these 
and other extras that don’t appear on the bill.” 


Write/Wire/Phone for New Illustrated Folder and Specification Sheet 


OUBLE 


HAMMERMILL 


CRUSHER FEEDER—Adds 15% to 25% to 

your capacity. Protects hammermill from 

stones, tramp iron and other foreign 


No, 30 CORN SHELLER — Capacity (ma- 
chine picked ear corn) 800 to 1,000 bu. 
per hr. Cob and shucks can be blown 
up to 300 fr. 


Quality—Our most Important Product for 46 Years 
BRYANT ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1514 TENTH AVE. * PORT HURON, MICH, 


Robert W. Buck 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVE—Robert 
W. Buck has been appointed a field 
representative for Sterwin Chemicals, 
Inc., New York, according to an an- 
nouncement by Robert S. Whiteside, 


| president. Mr. Buck will deal with 


the poultry industry on the East 
Coast. He formerly has worked with 
the Atlantic Supply Co., Baltimore, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., and McKes- 
son & Robbins, Inc. He is a member 
of the Pennsylvania Feed Dealers & 
Millers Assn. Mr. Buck will work 
with the company’s salesmen in the 
promotion of Sterwin’s coccidiostat, 
Trithiadol, and its line of poultry 
vaccines, including Coccivac. 


supermarkets are making to mer- 
chandise a better quality egg, to at- 
tract customers, is benefiting the bet- 
ter egg producer. 

The demand for fine shell eggs has 
resulted in more people specializing 
in egg production and depending on 
this for their entire income. Many 
have expanded into operations that 
can be called “big business,” as com- 
pared to the “sideline” or “pin-mon- 
ey” conception of the laying flocks of 
. few years back. 

Here again we hear prophecies that 
the farm flock will entirely disappear. 
Its place will be taken by huge egg 
factories operated in the same man- 
ner as industrial factories. They will 
be so big and so efficient that com- 
paratively few will be needed. In 
many cases the feed manufacturer 
will supposedly operate these fac- 
tories. 

There is only one thing wrong. They 
forget that hens are flesh and blood, 
not machines made of steel. 

If breeders and geneticists can de- 
velop a strain of hens that are not 
subject to the stresses prevalent to- 
day, and if old and new diseases can 
be eliminated or economically and 
completely controlled, I could go 
along with this forecast. But until 

(Continued on page 24) 


COLUMBIA 
SOFT PHOSPHATE 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


FoR 
Columbia Phosphate Co. 
00) Washington Si. Louis, Me 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 
MILK PRODUCTS 
315 South Smediey St. Phila. 3, Pa. 
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BRAND-NEW AND READY TO WORK HARD 


AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline in feeds sells itself over and 
over again when you use these free merchandising aids. 
Four of these new promotion pieces are for distribution to 
your customers. One is for your own personal use. 


Use the coupon on the opposite page to order your supply. 
AUROFAC® FEED SUPPLEMENT MIXING piRECTIONS—a fast, handy calcu- 
lator card that helps you know at a glance the right amount 
of AUREOMYCIN needed in all types of feeds. This is available 
only through a Cyanamid representative. 
$11.53 MORE PER weap — the test results in this leaflet will con- 
vince your customers they can’t afford not to use AUREO- 
MYCIN in creep feeds. 
How cin PAYS YOU — a 20-page booklet that explains and 

roves the dollars-and-cents benefits your customers get from 


using AUREOMYCIN in all their feeds. 
FOR HEALTHIER COWS AND CALVES — the value of AUREOMYCIN for 
dairy cows is now an established fact. Your dairymen will 
want to read the full story in this leaflet. 

80% REDUCTION IN LIVER ABSCESSES — the leaflet that tells how 
AUREOMYCIN reduces liver abscesses, helps your customers 
sell full-value animals, get the most out of feed-lot cattle. 
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; é ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT, AGRICULTURAL DIVISION, 
: . AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
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Please send me copies of $11.53 MORE PER HEAD 


copies of HOW AUREOMYCIN PAYS YOU 


copies of FOR HEALTHIER COWS AND CALVES 


copies of 80% REDUCTION IN LIVER ABSCESSES 
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Bruce T. Ballew 


CLUB PRESIDENT—Bruce T. Bal- 
lew, Farmers Milling & Elevator Co., 
Collierville, Tenn., has been elected 
1958 president of the Memphis Feed 
& Grain Club. He succeeds Harold 
Sullivan, Sullivan Sales Co. 


this is done I think the bulk of our 
egg production will come from many 
producers and eggs will continue to 
be produced universally. 

True, there will be far fewer pro- 
ducers than we have today and they 
will be much larger, but they will 
still be a part of our farm life. 

From time to time, a grower who 
has been successful with a _ small, 
part-time operation producing hatch- 
ing eggs or market eggs will want to 
increase his operation to a full time 
job. The additional operations will 
require an outlay beyond his borrow- 
ing capacity. 

In such cases, if he can obtain help 


from his bank or other lending agen- 
cies to put up the buildings necessary, 
our company is willing to supply 
funds through our dealer to finance 
the starter and grower feeds. The pro- 
ducer’s integrity, experience, market 
connections and other factors are in- 
vestigated and carefully considered 
before finance is granted. We are 
glad to encourage expansion of this 
kind. 

On the other hand, we are constant- 
ly getting opportunities to put people 
into business on a scale of 1,000-250,- 
000 layers. We know all of you have 
these opportunities, too. 

But in spite of the good “sales port- 
folios” they submit with these re- 
quests, very few offer enough return 
for the amount of capital needed to 
interest even the most liberal-minded 
sales executive, let alone a_ finance 
manager. 

Frequently we hear statements 
that “if you want to be sure of get- 
ting good quality eggs, you must put 
new growers in business who have 
never raised chickens before.” The 
reason for this is that he will follow 
the good practices you give him. He 
is not spoiled by previously-conceived 
ideas, bad habits or improper meth- 
ods he used in the past and cannot 
get rid of. 

In my book nothing is further from 
the truth. There is a percentage of 
failures in the egg business just as 
there is in any enterprise. It all comes 
back to the cliche, “men make the 
difference.” 

There are many farmers in south- 
ern Minnesota who are getting a 90- 
95% grade A return from eastern 
processors. These people have pro- 
duced eggs all of their farming lives, 
but they never produced this quality 
before because there was little in- 
ducement for them to do so. 

These people have gradually ex- 
panded their flocks to where you sel- 
dom find one under 1,500 layers. They 
increased their operations without fi- 
nance except for short-term loans 


from their banks and, in a few cases, 
where refrigerators or coolers were 
bought on an installment basis. 


HOGS: Hogs are getting nation- 
wide publicity as we read and hear 
about contracts between packers and 
feed companies. Here again, most of 
the “wooing” seems to be on the part 
of the feed manufacturers. Recently 
a representative of a prominent pack- 
ing company told one of our people 
he has had at least a dozen feed man- 
ufacturers approach him in regard to 
contracting. 

There is no question that this is 
going to be an intriguing idea for a 
lot of farmers. Many will be eager to 
sign up on the various “farrow-to- 
market” plans which I am sure will 
pop up during this year. 

What will this do to swine feed 
sales? 

For one thing if this proves suc- 
cessful I’m sure it will change feed- 
ing methods and types of feeds, espe- 
cially those used after pigs reach 60 
lb. 

A second change that seems obvi- 
ous is that contract feeding will take 
over very quickly and the familiar 
hog operation on corn belt farms will 
have succumbed to progress. 


CATTLE: Contract feeding of live- 
stock has been going on for many 
years. Contract growing for packers, 
chain stores and others has been a 
common practice. 

However, during the past few years 
much publicity has been given a dif- 
ferent and enlarged type of feedlot. 
For example, one of these located at 
Lubbock, Texas, is reported to have 
an investment of more than a million 
and one-half dollars. This includes 
grain drying, milling and storage fa- 
cilities. 

This is supposed to be a trial op- 
eration which, if successful, would be 
developed at many places throughout 
the Southwest where locally-grown 
grain and the by-products from pro- 
tein oil mills are available. The cat- 


tle are sold directly to the packer 
with grades and weights being set- 
tled when the animals are sold at the 
lot. 


It is my prediction that this type 
of operation will prove successful and 
increase rapidly, especially in the 
Southwest. To retain a feed manufac- 
turing business under these condi- 
tions will require astute judgment 
and different methods than those used 
in the past. 

The established feed manufacturer, 
with his mixing experience, equip- 
ment and other advantages, should 
be able to hold this business because 
he is prepared to mix on a thorough 
and more exacting basis than the 
feeder. 


— 


Canada Shows Boost 


In Livestock Exports 


WINNIPEG — Canadian livestock 
exports during the first four months 
of the current year were substantial- 
ly greater than during the corres- 
ponding period of 1957, according to 
figures reported by the marketing 
service of the Canada Department 
of Agriculture. 

During the period Jan. 1 to April 
26 (with figures for the correspond- 
ing period of 1957 in parentheses) ex- 
ports to the US. consisted of: 
Slaughter cattle 28,246 (501); dairy 
cattle 13,519 (10,564); calves 3,621 
(1,100); sheep 13,808 (4,951). 

Beef exports to all countries to 
April 26 totalled 17,667,400 Ib., an 
increase of 425% over 1957; pork 
16,258,300, an increase of 32%; and 
mutton 41,846, up 64%. 

Up to April 26 there were no im- 
ports of cattle or calves from the 
U.S., compared to 4,441 cattle and 
180 calves shipped to Canada during 
the like period of last year. This year 
there were 1,095 sheep imported for 
slaughter purposes from the U/S., 
compared with 4,091 last year. 


4. B. SEDBERRY, INC., Dept. F., Franklin, Teas. 


Please send me complete information about the Jay Bee 


All-in-One Feedmaker. 
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The Business is There—Are You Getting Your Share? 


» JAY BEE All-in-One ° 


The 
Mobile 
Feed 
Processing 
Plant with 


“Texture 
Grind’ 


For more business and more customers, take your service to the farmer with 
a Jay Bee All-in-One Feedmaker—a complete custom mill on wheels. Increase 
your sales and profits—save the farmer money — by blending your concen- 
trates, minerals, and liquid molasses with his grain and roughage, right in his 


“TEXTURE GRIND" —Horsepower for horsepower, screen for screen, a Jay Bee 
will produce a finer, more uniform texture of grind than any other hammermill made. 
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To find out what the Jay Bee All-in-One can do for you, 
mail this coupon today! 
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SERVICE BULLETIN 


for members of the feed and poultry industries 


Daily Turkey Feed Consumption’ 


(Lb./100 Birds) 


Age (Wk.) Broad-Breasted Bronze Beltsville Small White 
1 1.8 2.0 
2 44 5.0 
3 8.6 8.5 
4 11.4 10.0 
5 143 12.5 
6 17.5 12.8 
7 20.5 18.5 
5 25.6 19.0 
9 29.0 24.0 

10 32.7 25.7 
1 34.0 28.5 
12 35.5 28.5 
13 39.0 31.4 
14 41.5 37.0 
15 45.0 37.0 
16 47.5 40.0 
17 49.0 44.0 
18 55.5 48.0 
19 60.0 50.0 
20 61.0 55.0 
21 61.6 60.0 
22 63.0 62.0 
23 67.0 65.0 
24 67.8 67.0 
25 68.0 
26 77.0 
27 80.0 _ 
28 82.0 | — 


‘Composite Data 


Daily water consumption table for turkeys? 


(Per 100 Birds) 


Age (Wk.) 


Gallons of Water Consumed 


1-3 

4-7 

9-13 
15-19 


21-26 


*Adapted from Water, The Yearbook of Agriculture, 1955. 


Prepared for members of the feed and poultry industries in the interests of 


*Varies according to weather. 


1.1-2.5 
3.7-8.4 
8.8-14.2 
16.7 
13,5-17° 


poultry health. Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. Additional copies of 


@werck co., INC, 


this chart and others in the series of Service Bulletins are available on request. 
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1x1=500,000 


That’s when poults need-—S.Q. 


for protection against coccidiosis 


E. MELEAGRIDIS 


One sick poult can rapidly in- 


fect an entire flock with coc- 

cidiosis. A single protozoan 

parasite before the comple- 

tion of its life cycle will have 

produced one-half million 

E. ADENOEIDES COCYSt offspring. And, one 

— a sick poult may pass from 50- 

- course of its illness. 

With such a rapid build-up of organisms it is easy to 

see how one sick poult can rapidly spread the disease 
to an entire brood. 


S.Q.—the most effective coccidiostat 
you can recommend 


S.Q., continuously fed to poults from day-old until they 
are 8-12 weeks of age, will protect them against the 
profit-draining dangers of coccidiosis “breaks”. This 
low-cost protection is a practical measure—even at times 
of low coccidial contamination. Subclinical infections, 
for example, with no apparent symptoms, may seriously 
affect weight gains and feed conversion. A damaged 
intestinal lining, regardless of the size of the lesions, 
cannot function as efficiently as a healthy intestinal 
tract. 

A feeding program with S.Q. (Sulfaquinoxaline) will 
provide your turkey growers with maximum protection 


Research and Production 
for Better Poultry 
Health and Nutrition 


against all damaging species of turkey coccidia. A pro- 
gram that will more than pay for itself in increased 
weight gains, improved feed conversion ratios, and a 
reduction in mortality and cull birds. 


S.Q. quickly controls outbreaks 


Should a coccidiosis outbreak occur, in poults not re- 
ceiving S.Q. protection, the prompt use of Sulfaquin- 
oxaline, at therapeutic levels, will quickly curtail losses 
—help keep poults on feed until the condition is under 
control. 

S.Q. is the only drug of its kind effective more than 
48 hours after the coccidial infection has started. S.Q. 
works best during ihe 72-96 hour period when coccidia 
are most vulnerable to medication. Merck & Co., Inc., 
Chemical Division, Rahway, New Jersey. 


BLACKHEAD a problem in your area? Why not 
recommend HEPZIDE* —a patented product of 
Merck—for safe control of Blackhead and Hexa- 
mitiasis. 

If the feeding programs of your accounts call 
for the use of a growth-promoting, disease-reduc- 
ing antibiotic supplement, be sure to check the 
advantages of low-cost dual action Pro-STrREepP®. 


te 


*Trademark of Merck & Co., Inc., for its brand of nithiazide 


® Merck brand for an antibiotic feed supplement 


eee 


§.Q. -a product of MERCK 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 
Merck & Co., /nc., Chemical Division, Rahway, New Jersey 


© Merck & Co., Ine. 


® Merck Brand for an antibiotic feed supplement 
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BEMIS 
PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 


408 Pine St. 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 


wee 


Almost everybody who brings problems to Bemis 
(where flexible packaging ideas are bonn) likes the 
flexible solutions that Bemis creates out of 100-yean 
experience, skill and just plain flexible imagination. 


Bemis may already be making 
| the better package you need. Call, write, or ask 
ER! You get both, though, when you package your feed in our Bemis man, 

Bemis “Edge-Lock Seam” Burlap Bags. “Edge-Lock” ends raveling, adds several po trips 5 each bag, 7 


cuts your bag cost. A neater, better selling package, too. Actually a MUST for a successful return rO- 
gram. P. S.—No loose yarns to get in the feed. ad customers love this! ’ os F 
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Developments in Swine 
Production and Feeding 


@ By Dr. Damon V. Catron 
lowa State College 


Feeding swine the modern way in- 
volves the following: 

1. Application of nutrient require- 

ments to life-cycle feeding pro- 

grams. 

. Recognition of stress level con- 
cept as related to nutrition. 

. Consideration of new concepts in 
sow nutrition. 

. Application of recent advances 
in baby pig nutrition. 

. Cost-controlled feeding of grow- 
ing-finishing swine. 

. Feeding for the production of 
leaner carcasses. 

. Systematized hog production on 

a year-around volume basis. 

8. Integration of life-cycle nutri- 
tion and life-cycle housing and 
equipment. 

The nutritional requirements of the 
pig (shown in figure 1) vary with the 
stage of his life cycle—maintenance, 
pregnancy, lactation, growth and fin- 
ishing—all have different nutritional 
requirements. Therefore, the life 
cycle is divided by the nutritionist in- 
to different stages for maximum ap- 
plication of research “know-how” in 
formulating specific feeds for definite 
needs during each stage. 

The basic principles of life-cycle 
swine nutrition are graphically por- 
trayed in figure 2. The periods of 
lactation, pre-starter, starter, grow- 
er, and the last third of gestation 
have all been classified as “nutri- 
tionally critical.” Based on recent re- 
search, the period just before and 
after breeding has also been classified 
as “nutritionally critical.” It is dur- 
ing these stages of the life cycle 
that the best, therefore most costly, 
rations are needed. 

Our swine nutrition research goal 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article contains a review of 
recent Iowa research and sugges- 
tions for swine feeding programs. It 
is adapted from reports given by Dr. 
Catron and his associates at the last 
Iowa Swine Feeders Day and recent 
nutrition conferences. Included is a 
discussion of such things as life- 
cycle feeding, effect of stress, sow 
nutrition, use of thyroprotein, anti- 
biotic feeding, enzymes, 3-nitro re- 
search and increased use of complete 
rations. Dr. Catron is in charge of 
swine nutrition research at Iowa 
State College. 


is to establish the nutritional re- 
quirements during the different 
stages of the life cycle and to develop 
rations especially designed to meet 
the nutritional needs of each stage 
without overfeeding or underfeeding 
any nutrient(s). 

Figure 2 shows the stages where it 
is safe to economize in swine feeding. 
Through research, we can set the 
upper and lower nutritional limits for 
obtaining maximum feed economy in 
each stage of the life cycle, consider- 
ing both “carry-over” and present 
stage needs, without sacrificing over- 
all performance and profits. Again 
referring to figure 2, you will note 
that the wider the bar, the better 
the ration needed. 

For greater nutritional control, 
with maximum efficiency and per- 
formance, complete rations are need- 
ed during the nutritionally-critical 
periods. For the non-critical periods 
of pre-gestation, gestation and grow- 
ing-finishing, lower protein balancers 


Figure 1 
NUTRITIONAL REQUIREMENTS OF SWINE 


PERCENT UNITS Ib. MILLIGR 
PRODUCTION [pe cit PROTEIN] P | | D, [RIBO.| PA |NIAGIN 
PRE-GESTATION 
| 07055) 2600 B00 1s | 6] 15 | 400] 10 
LACTATION 16 | 09/07] 2600 $0025] 9 | 20 | 400] 10 25 
PI 

PRE-STARTER | TO 20 | 0.71055] 3000 10 | 3@ | $00] 20 50 
STARTER i2-25/ 18 | 3000 S00 40 | 25 | 40 | 20 50 
GROWER 25-50) 16 "1" | 2000 40d 25 6 | 20 | 400 | 10 25 |0.0025 
G-F HOGS | 
HOG GROWER | 50 - 125) I2-14 065/05] S00 300 S| ts - 5 - [0008s 
HOG FINISHER | 125 - wo-12 | "|" 200 1.4/ 45] 10 - - 

Figure 2 


LIFE CYCLE SWINE NUTRITION 


BUILO RATIONS INTO AN ECONOMICAL FEEDING 


FARROW 


PRE-GEST | GESTATION 


PROGRAM BASED ON NUTRITIONAL NEEDS 
«= « 


& & MKT. 
ON: ' 


NUTRITIOWALLY CRITICAL PERIODS 
WIDER THE BAR 
THE BETTER ; 
THE RATION 
NEEDED 
SPEND YOUR $' 
FEEO DOLLAR ¢ 
FOR MAXIMUM ' 
PORK PROFITS $ 4 $$:¢; $ 
WEED cost $ $: $: $ $ $ $: $ 
FEEDING RATIONS BASED ON FEED COMPLETE THE MOST 
PRACTICE FORAGE OR SILAGE RATIONS WERE FOR wet vg 
TRENOS FOR Sows BEST PERFORMANCE CARCASS 
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Figure 3 
INTER-RELATIONSHIP OF STRESS LEVEL AND 


NUTRITIONAL ADEQUACY 


OF RATION ON DEGREE 


OF RESPONSE TO ANTIBIOTICS AND U.G.F 


STRESS 
CONTROL EFFECT 


DEGREE OF 
RESPONSE 


NUTRITIONAL 
__EFFECT 


MOST 


VERY +. 


HIGH 


HIGH 


STRESS 
LEVEL 


VERY 
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(for balancing forages, or silages for 
sows) or higher protein balanced sup- 
plements (for balancing grain) should 
be fed. 

Maximum efficiency and profits can 
only be achieved by fitting specially- 
formulated rations for each stage of 
the life cycle into a sound, scientific, 
yet practical, life cycle feeding pro- 
gram. Many times the efficiency of a 
feeding program is too often sacri- 
ficed to gain simplicity. 


PRINCIPLES OF LIFE CYCLE 
NUTRITION: The underlying prin- 
ciples of life-cycle swine nutrition, as 
we see them, indicate at which stage 
of the life cycle to feed for specific 
results. For high-percentage concep- 
tion in sows, it is necessary that they 
be fed liberally on well-balanced ra- 
tions just before and after breeding. 
Big litters of strong pigs are develop- 
ed through adequate feeding, but not 
overfeeding, during the breeding and 
gestation periods. Pig costs at far- 
rowing may be reduced from 25 to 
50% by (1) full-feeding corn silage, 
properly supplemented, or (2) feed- 
ing a restricted complete balanced 
ration by hand during the gestation 
period. 

In order to get high livability in 
young pigs and reduce the percentage 
of young pig troubles, we must start 
feeding brood sows properly during 
the gestation period. We cannot wait 
until the pigs are born before we 
start feeding balanced rations! More 
and thriftier pigs will be saved per 
litter when sows are adequately fed 
during the lactation period and when 
baby pigs are fed new, modern, high- 
ly-fortified pre-starter and starter 
rations. 

Recent lactation research shows 
that specially-formulated, highly-for- 
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tified, high-energy sow rations con- 
taining thyroid stimulants full-fed 
from farrowing until the pigs are 
weaned will save from one-fourth to 
one-half more pigs per litter and in- 
crease weaning weights. 

The foundation for fast, economical 
gains in growing-finishing pigs is laid 
at farrowing time. Many people wait 
until the pigs, which they have left, 
weigh 50 lb. or more before they 
start thinking about proper supple- 
mentation of their home-grown 
grains. This is entirely a wrong prac- 
tice because there are only three 
major factors for which we feed dur- 
ing the growing-finishing period: 
First, fast gains; second, economical 
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gains, and third, for the production 
of a lean, quality carcass. English 
research shows that the heaviest pigs 
at eight weeks of age gain faster on 
less feed and hang up better carcass- 
es than slow-growing baby pigs. 

It has been well established that 
the plane of nutrition during one 
period of the life cycle can affect per- 
formance during a subsequent period. 
“Carryover” or residual effects of nu- 
trition may manifest itself either as 
stored nutrients in the body tissues 
of the animal or as a general reflec- 
tion in well-being or health. It is only 
through life-cycle program feeding 
that we can take advantage of this 
important nutritional phenomenon. 
For example: By doing an excellent 
job of feeding from farrowing to 50 
lb., we not only gain the advantages 
of better livability, less baby pig 
scours and thriftier, heavier pigs 
weaned, but we also fill the reserve 
“nutritional gas tanks” of the baby 
pigs (when their feed requirements 
are low). Thus we can economize on 
the fortification required in growing- 
finishing hog rations (when their feed 
requirements are high). 

Baby pigs are very efficient feed 
converters. Hog producers can afford 
to pay more for baby pig rations than 
for older growing-finishing hog ra- 
tions. For example: Pigs weighing 
about 25, 50, 100, 200 and 250 Ib. re- 
quire progressively more feed per 
pound of gain, namely 1.5, 2.9, 3.4, 
4.3 and 5.5 lb., respectively. 


THE ROLE OF STRESS IN LIFE 
CYCLE NUTRITION: Various stress 
factors may prevent a pig from reach- 
ing his maximum bred-in potential 
capacity of performance. The period 
from farrowing to 50 Ib. is the stage 
during which the pig is most suscep- 
tible to different kinds of stress. 

The interrelationship effects of 
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stress level and nutritional adequacy 
of the ration on degree of response 
to antibiotics and unidentified growth 
factors are shown in figure 3. By 
stress level, we mean the degree of 
stress invoked by any of the stress 
factors. Stress level includes disease 
level in our present concept. From 
figure 3 it is evident that with a 
low stress level and a completely 
adequate ration, we get little or no 
response to feed additives such as 
antibiotics and unidentified growth 
factors. With a low stress level and 
a nutritionally marginal ration, we 
get a greater response to these feed 
additives. With a very high stress 
level and an adequate ration, we get 
an intermediate response. The great- 
est response is obtained when we 
have a high stress level and a ration 
definitely deficient in nutrients which 
would be supplied by either unidenti- 
fied growth factor(s) per se or by 
nutrients synthesized by intestinal 
flora which had been modified by 
antibiotic feeding. 


Effect of Age on Resistance 

In developing a swine-feeding pro- 
gram, consideration must be given 
to the degree of general disease re- 
sistance of the pig during the various 
stages of his life cycle. 

As one might expect, there is a 
relationship between age and degree 
of general disease resistance. It is 
now quite obvious that the baby pig 
from two to four weeks of age has 
very low natural disease resistance. 
Therefore, he needs the greatest 
amount of artificial protection by 
application of adequate nutrition, 
sound management, careful sanita- 
tion, proper housing and equipment. 

Recent research at the Iowa sta- 
tion indicates that sows during gesta- 
tion can build up resistance to dis- 
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ease organisms which cause scouring 
in baby pigs. They can pass these 
antibodies to their baby pigs through 
their colostrum milk, thereby giving 
their baby pigs varying degrees of 


passive immunity. Based on this, 
coupled with the fact that sows have 
a relatively high natural resistance 
and therefore show little or no posi- 
tive response to antibiotic feeding, 
antibiotic feeding to pregnant sows 
is not recommended. 

We actually want sows to be na- 
turally challenged with the enteric 
disease organisms (which cause 
scouring in baby pigs) in their en- 
vironment in order that they may 
build up natural immunity (anti- 
bodies) to these organisms which in 
turn can be passed on to their new- 
born pigs through the colostrum. 

Our present antibiotic feeding rec- 
ommendations would be as follows: 
Leave them out of sow rations during 
pre-gestation and gestation. Use rel- 
atively high level of antibiotics in 
sow lactation and baby pig rations 
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up to 50 lb. after which antibiotics 
may be dropped out of the rations 
except on farms with relatively high 
disease levels. 

Even though good nutrition will 
play an ever-increasing role in “pre- 
ventive” disease control, high-level 
antibiotic feeding, and antibiotic and/ 
or arsenical therapy through the 
drinking water (an animal will drink 
when it won’t eat) will become more 
common on large-volume hog farms. 


TRENDS IN MODERN LIFE- 
CYCLE SWINE FEEDING: New re- 
search developments affecting life- 
cycle swine feeding are shown in fig- 
ure 4. Recent research shows that 
growing boars need from 2 to 4% 
more protein in their total rations 
than do barrows or gilts. 

Research shows the importance of 
sow weight control (keeping them in 
thin to medium condition) by forage 
and silage feeding, properly balanced. 
A low-high-low-high plane of nutri- 
tion appears to be best for best sow 
production. This refers to the level 
of concentrate (grain and supple- 
ment, or balancer) feeding during 
pre-gestation, breeding, the middle of 
gestation, and during the last third 
of gestation, respectively. 

As previously pointed out, the use 
of antibiotics is not recommended 
during pre-gestation and gestation. 
Why? First, we want sows to be 
challenged with the organisms in 
their environment which cause the 
enteric disorders in baby pigs. By 
being challenged they will build up 
a high level of natural resistance 
which they can transfer through their 
colostrum as antibodies to their baby 
pigs. Second, it seems desirable to 
leave the antibiotics out of certain 
stages of the life cycle in order to 
prevent the possibility of building up 
resistance to these drugs by the in- 
testinal flora. 


Thyroprotein Need 

Highly-fortified, high-energy ra- 
tions containing thyroprotein should 
be full-fed to sows from farrowing 
until the pigs are weaned (not over 
five weeks) in order to get maximum 
early milk flow—colostrum milk con- 
taining antibodies. 


Recent research at the Iowa 
station shows that there is a 50% 
decrease in the colostrum antibody 
absorption ability of the baby pig 
every three hours after birth. There- 
fore, it is important to stimulate 
maximum milk (colostrum) flow im- 
mediately after farrowing. Litters 
nursing sows full-fed high-energy, 
highly-fortified thyroprotein rations 
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these ‘Stilbosol’-fed heifers carried with them.” 


"| never had daily gains like these heifers gave Dick Heineman of Verdon, Nebraska, fed 40 **Since feeding *Stilbosol’ our heifers have 
me,” says Leslie Larson, Erwin, South Dakota, head of heifers shelled corn, alfalfa hay, and ained almost 40% more per day,” says F. L 
“or had heifers go to market with the finish supplement with ‘Stilbosol.’ His heifers aver- ackson of Lytton, lowa, “and they've reall 


aged 3 pounds gain per day on a 100-day feed. 


quieted down in the lot and stayed on feed.” 


‘Stilbosol’ pays off big 


on market heifers, too 


Safest and most accepted method to give market heifers 
gain-boosting, feed-saving benefits of diethylstilbestrol 
is with ‘Stilbosol’ in your beef supplements. 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


Because college tests and feed manufacturers’ exper- 
iments have shown ‘Stilbosol’ rations to be, on the 
average, more beneficial for steers than for heifers, 
some feeders think that it isn’t worth-while to feed 
‘Stilbosol’ to heifers. Such an opinion could cost your 
customers, and you, money. You’ll be interested in the 
summary of college tests below, and in reading what 
market heifer feeders say about their experiences with 
‘Stilbosol’-fortified supplements. 


Note that the heifers in the Iowa test, which were on 
a high-grain ration and were started at a normal feed- 
lot weight, gained 15% faster on 10% less feed than 
the control lot. The tests conducted under much less 
normal and favorable conditions (with one exception) 


show real benefits from the use of ‘Stilbosol’ . . . even 
on high-roughage rations. 

Heifer feeders, like those shown above, who use ‘Stil- 
bosol’ supplements speak highly of their results. This 
is especially true of those who keep records and can 
compare gains and feed costs with their results before 
feeding supplement with ‘Stilbosol.’ 


Right now is an ideal time to point out to your cus- 
tomers that failure to include ‘Stilbosol’ in their fatten- 
ing rations for heifers imposes an unnecessary penalty 
on their operations. It should be easy to prove, with 
a little simple arithmetic, how much the extra daily 
gains and feed savings through the use of ‘Stilbosol’ 
mean in profitable, added income. 


GAINS AND FEED EFFICIENCY OF HEIFERS FED 10 MGS. OF STILBESTROL DAILY = nay 

Station Days in Initial Type AVG. DAILY GAIN (LBS.) inc % Feed a 

Testing Test Wt. (Lbs.) Ration Control Stilbestro! Gain Saved 
TT? Gran 2.03 2.34 15 10 

Kansas 143 365 Grain 1.79 1.95 9 6 

Colorado 155 570 Roughage* 2.29 2.30 0 -2 

Colorado 155 570 Roughage** 2.15 2.28 6 2 (Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 

Purdue 161 467 Roughage 2.17 2.35 . 7 

Kansas 140 337 Roughage 1.72 1.82 6 6 

Montana 84 557 Grain 1.74 2.18 25 + 
7.17 10 5 

*Green alfalfa **Cured alfalfa tinformation not yet ovailable 


LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL AND 


“Stilbosol’ is Eli Lilly and trodemark for 
stiibestrol Premix which Is manu end sold 
exclusive license granted by lowa State College 
Foundation, Inc., under Its U. S$. Patent No. 2751303. 
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from farrowing weighed 18% more 
at the end of the first week—and % 
more pig per litter was saved. 

It has been well established that 
highly-fortified, high-energy, palata- 
ble, complete baby pig rations (pre- 
starters, starters and growers) are 
essential to successful baby pig pro- 
duction. Maximum palatability is of 


IV prime importance in baby pig rations. 

Six experiments involving 606 pigs 
(PERMANENT @L.D6) at the Iowa station indicate that 
saccharin (furnishing sweetness) 

with sweet dried whey (furnishing 

lactose, the carbohydrate of choice 

50-125 tb. for the baby pig) can replace sucrose 


125 1b. -MKT, 


in baby pig rations. 

Research has proven that baby pigs 
do not have fully developed digestive 
enzyme systems up to five weeks of 
age. It is now obvious that if we are 
going to feed the baby pig anything, 
either on or off sows, we should feed 
him (1) something that he can di- 
gest, like high milk rations (40% 
dried skimmed milk), or (2) rations 
made up of less digestible ingred- 
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Extra wide alloy 
steel dies 
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Steel rolls with 
Ruftex coating 


SUPER PELLET ACE 
with wide wide die 


More and more feed millers are discover- 
ing that higher pelleting profits are possible 
with the Super Pellet Ace. High volume 
production, coupled with low power and 
low maintenance, makes this gearless, belt- 
driven pellet mill the most economical and 
profitable on the market. 


construction details 


The corrosion-proof feeder-conditioner 
offers perfectly controlled feeding, uniform 
moisture and heat penetration of feed, plus 
low upkeep. The stainless steel spout is easily 
removed for fast die changes or roller repairs. 
A built-in dial thermometer enables opera- 
tor to maintain uniform temperature of feed 
at all times. 

The hinged die casing provides easy access 
for die changes and greatly reduces clean-up 
time. The Super Pellet Ace utilizes a V-belt 


Sprout-Waldron 


Jadns 


6’ 5%" x6’ 3%" 
Size of outlet discharge ............. 8%" x 15” 
Sine of steam inlet pipe... ... a” 


Weight, mill with feeder-conditioner. ... . . 4725 lbs. 
Weight, STD.TEFC 100 hp. motor... .. . 1700 Ibs. 
Recommended boiler hp. for 100 hp. mill . . . 40 hp. 


drive which eliminates gears and their main- 
tenance while applying the full horsepower 
to extra wide dies for increased capacity. A 
revolving die cover and feed-lifting flights 
assure even wear and longer life of special 
alloy rolls. The entire mill requires only four 
bearings. Relatively quiet and vibration-free 
operation is secured. 

Sprout-Waldron pellet mills are available 
in smaller, lower powered designs. 

We also manufacture the most complete 
line of pelleting accessory equipment such 
as driers, coolers, and crumblizers. 


n Processing Equipment Since 1866 


PENNSYLVANIA,: 
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ients supplemented with enzymes of 
choice. Based on a summary of 22 of 
our baby pig experiments involving 
over 2,400 pigs, supplementation of 
rations with all proteolytic enzymes 
used, improved gains 6% and feed 
efficiency 3%. 

Comparatively high levels of anti- 
biotics should be fed during the very 
critical and susceptible periods from 
farrowing to 50 lb. For adequate 
disease protection and growth stimu- 
lation, it appears that sow lactation 
rations, prestarters, starters and 
growers should contain 25, 50, 50 and 
25 mg. of antibiotics per pound of 
total ration, respectively. 

Current research in swine nutri- 
tion indicates that the maximum 
need for unidentified nutritional fac- 
tors, such as condensed fish solubles 
and corn distillers dried solubles, is 
from the latter part of gestation, 
throughout lactation and during the 
baby pig period up to 50 Ib. 


Complete Rations Best 

Recent research indicates the de- 
sirability of complete rations for 
growing-finishing pigs if maximum 
control over nutrient intake and 
cost is to be exercised. It is during 
this stage that the swine producer 
should try to figure out the most 
profitable growing-finishing hog ra- 
tion. It may be in the form of com- 
plete rations (either least-time or 
least-cost) or as supplement and 
grain self-fed free choice. 

The best application of the “least- 
cost” principle of hog feeding is 
achieved by using complete, well- 
balanced rations rather than a free- 
choice’ grain-and-balanced-supple- 
ment feeding system. 

Various factors contribute to fat- 
ness or leanness of swine carcasses. 
Biochemically and physiologically it 
is known that nitrogen (from pro- 
tein) is required to build protein 
(leanness) into carcasses. Genetical- 
ly, lean-bred pigs cannot produce 
lean carcasses on rations too high in 
corn and too low in protein. 

Results of recent research at the 
Iowa station indicate that the use 
of 3-nitro (3-nitro-4-hydroxypheny]- 
arsonic acid) increases carcass lean- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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NATICO handles and , 
stacks easily in convenient 
50-lb. reinforced bags. 


NATICO improves the palatabil- 
ity of silage, maintains sweetness, 
color and fragrance. NATICO 
prevents top spoilage and im- 
proves digestibility. There’s no 
waste because NATICO’s all- 
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Or, sprinkle right on top cf feed in ents, and more than 48% sugar 
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helps eliminate choking dust, : . 
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NATICO. 


For making silage, add 25 pounds 
of NATICO per ton at blower. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN TRADING & IMPORT COMPANY 
: 


GEORGE W. KOLB 


BELGRADE, MINNESOTA 


You, and every salt dealer, would like to sell that much Morton T-M Salt because each ton 
sold is more profitable in two ways. First, Morton T-M earns you a better profit than plain 
salt... and secondly, when your customers use T-M Salt in their feeding program they usually 
become better customers for all the feeds they buy from you. _ 

Mr. Kolb’s growing volume of T-M sales is an excellent example of what can be done. So, 
with the thought of passing along sales tips to other dealers, we visited Mr. Kolb and asked 
him if he would tell us just what he does to build Morton T-M Salt business. Here is his answer: 
“‘We have experienced a steady and sizable increase in the sale of Morton T-M in the years 
we have handled it. We believe in T-M and know that it definitely has a place in every farmer’s 
feeding program. Morton T-M is easy to sell because the farmers ask for it by name. 

“We work at selling T-M by promoting the product at county fairs, farmers’ meetings, 
veteran and high school agricultural classes, etc. We use Morton T-M in our feeds and sell 
it to our trade. That’s the best recommendation we can give the product.” 

Sell more Morton T-M for extra profit. If you already handle Morton T-M Salt you 
can increase your business and your profit by following Mr. Kolb’s example. If you don’t 
handle T-M but would like to, just write Morton Salt Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


BACKED BY STRONG ADVERTISING 
As a Morton dealer, your T-M sales effort 
is backed by consistent, down-to-earth 
advertising in leading farm and ranch 
publications. Radio sales messages also 
tell farmers and ranchers everywhere the 
benefits of using T-M Salt. Listen to the 
Alex Dreier radio show, “Topic for 
Today,” every Saturday immediately 
following the “Farm and Home Hour.” 
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ness about 12% based on live probe 
of back fat (shown in figure 5). More 
research is needed to definitely prove 
this point. If this holds true, how- 
ever, this is the first feed additive 
found to improve carcass leanness. 


A SUGGESTED LIFE CYCLE 
SWINE FEEDING PROGRAM: Fig- 
ure 6 diagrammatically portrays both 
a complete ration feeding program 
(for best performance) and a supple- 
ment feeding program (to be fed 
with on-the-farm grains) for swine 
throughout the various stages of the 
life cycle. Only complete pre-starter, 
starter and grower rations are rec- 
ommended during these very critical 
periods. Instead of formulating ra- 
tions based on pasture or drylot feed- 
ing, we are dividing the growing-fin- 
ishing period into two stages, (1) a 
growing period from 50 to 125 Ib. 
and (2) a finishing period from 125 
ib. to market. This new change in 
the ISC recommended swine feeding 
program will permit us, first, to take 
full advantage of nutritional “carry- 
over” from the baby pig feeding pe- 
riod; second, to adequately fortify 
the supplements with correct levels 
of calcium and phosphorus for the 
grower and the finisher stages while 
maintaining sufficiently high protein 


levels in each of the two supple- 
ments; and third, to use any feed 
additive which might increase car- 


cass quality during either the grow- 
ing or finishing stage. 


SYSTEMATIZED HOG PRODUC- 
TION ON A YEAR-ROUND VOL- 
UME BASIS: Progressive swine pro- 
ducers are seeking ways of system- 
atizing their hog production on a 
year-round volume basis to increase 
their over-all efficiency in order to 
apply new discoveries in swine nutri- 
tion, stabilize their hog markets, de- 
crease their labor and com- 
pete with the broiler production in- 
dustry. 

Figure 7 shows the Iowa system 
of life-cycle swine production where- 
by nutrition, housing and manage- 
ment are coordinated with multiple 
farrowing on a production line basis 


costs 


Seasonal Variations 
In Hog Farrowings, 
Slaughter Leveling Off 


WASHINGTON — Seasonal varia- 
tions which have long been a part of 
hog production and slaughter have 
been leveling off somewhat in recent 
years, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. 

Farrowings recently have become 
distributed much more evenly 
through the seasons than they were 
in the past. 

In 1947-50, for example, only 11.4% 
of the annual farrowings were in 
December through February. By 
1957, this percentage had risen to 
19.5%, and in 1958 it may be about 
20.5%. June-August farrowings have 
increased relative to other months, 
and March-May farrowings have de- 
clined. 

Slaughter has not smoothed quife 
as much as farrowing, but the de- 
cline in percentage of slaughter dur- 
ing the peak November-January pe- 
riod has been noticeable. It was 
33.1% in 1947-1950 and about 28.5% 
this year. May-July continues to be 
a low period in pork supplies. 


WOSPHORUS CONCENTRAT 
TRACE 


in a form so soluble 
“it melts on your tongue.” 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


63 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, 


PENB Issues Booklet 


Aimed at Homemakers 


CHICAGO — A new booklet con- 
taining authoritative and practical 
information on how eggs fit the needs 
of everyday, modern homemaking 
has been published by the Poultry & 
Egg National Board. 

The eight-page booklet, entitled 
“Eggs Serve You When You 
Serve Eggs,” contains fast prepara- 
tion methods, budget trimming short- 
cuts, special gourmet dishes and 
weight reduction plans. It also con- 
tains a statement pointing out that 


there is no known relationship be- 
tween food levels of cholesterol and 
heart disease. 

The booklets are available for 
$2.70 per 100 in quantities of less 
than 1,000, and $25 per 1,000 for 
quantities over 1,000. A sample and 
order form are available from the 


Poultry & Egg National Board, 8 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 
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assure your 
future with 


pure crushed reef 
oyster shell 


Shell builder Co. 
Melrose Bldg. * Houston, Texas 


If you are not satisfied with your present 
plant, or thinking about replacing some 
equipment, or reorganizing your plant lay- 
out, call in a Fords Representative. If you 
are interested in making your plant more 
automatic he’ll be glad to make recom- 
mendations without charge, including 


Aet a FORDS representative 


EVEN SMALL 
CUSTOM MILLERS CAN 
BOOST PRODUCTION 


with FORDS 


show you actual mill layouts 


where AUTOMATION is working wonders 


whatever drawings may be advisable. In 
this way you may save hundreds of dollars 
in planning service. Myers-Sherman Engi- 
neers, working with Fords equipment, have 
had lots of experience... know how to give 
you the most economical layout that will 
do the job. Just write, wire or phone. 


Let a FORDS representative show you Actual Mill Layouts 
of FORDS AUTOMATION ENGINEERING and how he can save you 
hundreds of dollars on your installation. 


Find ovt what can be done to your 
mill to make it more automatic. 
Myers-Sherman Engineers have had 
lots of experience. Know many 
short cuts. Are trained to give you 
the most economical layout that will 
do the job, 


MYERS-SHERMAN 


SEND 


COUPON 


Streator, Illinois 


Automation Engineering Dept. 2501 
Myers-Sherman Co., Streator, Illinois 


Please send us, without obligation, literature describing the following 


equipment: 


Remote Feed Control Mills 


[_] Vertical Mixers 
Melesses Blenders 
Corn Shelters 


Drag Conveyors 

() Have your field man get in 
touch with us about your 
Automation. 


SS 
Use Your Own 1 
Calcluen 
Salt and ‘ty Merman Nagel | 
ormula 


“Within 2 weeks production increased 
15%, giving me over 37 dozen extra 
eggs from the same flock.” 


“| started using a laying feed with Ter- 
ramycin after my birds had been in 
production about four months.” 


“And with my breeder-flock operation, the extra 5% hatchability, better livability 


Here's one day’s bonus—over $13 worth of eggs— 
and stronger eggshells have been important bonuses.” 


that Bunting got from 3,000 birds after switching to 
the new laying feed. 


HOW 
SELL MORE 
LAYING FEED 


anced, high-quality laying feeds to which Terramycin has 
been added at production-boosting levels. 
What will they do? Results from colleges and other trials 


Sell an Extra-Production 
Laying Feed containing 
Terramycin. Results 

like these will speak 

for themselves 


Eggs are all your customers get from hens. 
They are the first measure a poultryman makes of your 
feed . . . your formulation . . . your skill as a feed man- 


ufacturer. 

That’s why, if you can deliver extra eggs per bag of 
feed, the all-important extra feed business—from old and 
new customers alike—will take care of itself. 

Now you can. How? With an Extra-Production Laying 
Feed containing Terramycin. 

Chester Bunting’s feed man blended a trial lot. Bunting 
put it to the test. And when he finished adding up the ex- 
tra eggs . . . lower mortality . . . reduced cull rate. . . in- 
creased hatchability and livability . . . plus the increased 
eggshell strength, there was no doubt about it. His new 
Extra-Production Laying Feed with Terramycin was the 
best he’d ever used. It was well worth every extra cent he 
paid to get the new feed. 


What are these new feeds? They are nutritionally bal- 


Extra-Production Laying 
Feeds with potent 


Terram 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
World’s largest producer of antibiotics 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
1151 Chattahoochee Ave., N.W., Atlanta 2 
In Canada: 5330 Royalmount Rd. 

Montreal 9, P.Q., Canada. 


showed that Terramycin in the ration could: 

e increase egg production 6% to 37% 

© improve feed efficiency 3.7% to 24% 

® maintain high production in presence of disease or 
threatened laying slump 

extend period of high production 

maintain production at end of laying cycle 

reduce mortality, hold down secondary invaders 
increase fertility, hatchability and chick livability 

with breeder flocks 

© improve eggshell strength 

Try one soon. Make a few tons of Extra-Production Feed. 
Put it alongside your regular feed. Check its profit-making, 
egg-producing results. You'll see no line is complete with- 
out an Extra-Production Laying Feed with Terramycin. 


| 


Chester F. Bunting, 
Selbyville, Del., says: 
“Two weeks after switching to a new 
laying feed with Terramycin I got 450 
extra eggs per day from my 3,000 
birds.” 
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PURE REEF OYSTER SHELL IS 
RECOGNIZED BY THE POULTRY 
INDUSTRY TO BE THE BEST 
SOURCE OF CALCIUM FOR 
POULTRY. THROUGH ITS USE 
THE POULTRYMAN OBTAINS... 


INCREASED EGG 

PRODUCTION 

© IMPROVED EGG 
QUALITY 


PURE REEF 
| OYSTER SHELL 


DRIED 
97% CaLCiuM CARBONATE 


MAYO SHELL CORR 


STON, TEXAS 
PEA-SIZE 


PHONE 


WIRE 


You should have the Best 
Oyster Shell. Samples of Snow 
Flake brand furnished upon 
request. 


SHELL CORP. 


P.O 


BETTER SHELL 
QUALITY 


© HIGHER HATCHABILITY 
HEALTHIER POULTRY 


in 


BOX 784 . HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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“Our BROWER MIXER 
paid for itself in 


6 months.. 


Says F H. Birden 


“We have used your 2,000 lb. 
mixer for over 10 years and it is still 
in excellent operating condition. 
Our Brower Mixer paid for itself in 
the first 6 months and helped bring 
in many new customers. We have 
found the Brower Mixer to be fast, 
dependable and thorough. We are 
well pleased with its performance 
and recommend it to anybody who 
is contemplating buying a mixer.” 


Dependability, fast mixing action, and 
low cost operation make Brower the 
WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING 
MIXER! Brower action WHIRLS the 
ingredients instead of just stirring or 
tumbling them . 
thorough mix you can get. Every sack 
has the same even mixture. 


FAST and ECONOMICAL—a perfect 
blend in about 10 minutes at a power 
cost of only 3¢ to 5¢ a ton. Five sizes 


. produces the most 


Apple Pomace Found 
Good Roughage Feed 


In Beef Cattle Tests 


WASHINGTON—Cooperative feed- 
ing tests recently completed by the 
Virginia agricultural experiment sta- 
tion and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture beef cattle research sta- 
tion at Front Royal, Va., have shown 
that apple pomace makes a good 
roughage in winter rations. 

The pomace—composed of pressed 
apple cores, stems and peelings—pro- 
duced winter gains on beef heifers 
even greater than those from other 
locally-grown feed, according to the 
USDA. 

This is good news to Virginia's ap- 
ple growers, who annually produce 
several thousand tons of pomace in 
processing apples for cider. At one 
time, a market for apple pomace ex- 
isted in the preserve industry, which 
extracted pectin for jams and jellies. 
But this market has shifted to citrus. 
That prompted researchers to investi- 
gate nearby cattle feeding as a pos- 
sible market for pomace. Feeding 
tests were set up to see how apple 
pomace compared with locally grown 
roughage for wintering cattle. 

B. M. Priode, USDA animal hus- 
bandman, and M. J. Burris of the 
state station (now with USDA), fed 
two types of apple pomace to cattle 
having access to sparse winter for- 
age. One type was wet, containing 
70% moisture. The other was dry, de- 
rived from the wet pomace by partial 
dehydration with steam heat to a 
moisture content of about 4%. The 
wet pomace was stored in a covered 


| shed with no packing or preservative. 


Even under these conditions, the su- 
gar-rich pomace remained nutritious, 
palatable and unspoiled. 


Gains Compared 

Unbred Shorthorn yearling heif- 
ers gained 115 lb. in 106 days—1.09 
lb. daily—on self-fed dry apple po- 
mace and 1 lb. of cottonseed cake 
daily. For comparison, a sorgo-Su- 
dangrass-soybean silage and .75 Ib. 
of cottonseed cake were fed per day 
to some other heifers during the same 
testing period. They gained only 32 
lb., or 3 Ib. daily. 


Animals on apple pomace ate 12.3 


lb. of the by-product daily, while the | 


other heifers ate 43.7 lb. of the mixed 
silage. The animals on apple pomace 
ate an average of a pound more 
dry matter daily than those fed sil- 
age, accounting for part of the 
greater gain. 

Heifers within each group gained 
uniformly, showing that competition 
for feed was low under self-feeding. 


| Animals fed apple pomace were in 


| 


much better condition at the end of 


| the tests than those on mixed silage. 


Pregnant cows were also fed apple 
pomace, but in fixed amounts. The 
pomace was fed to animals with cot- 
tonseed cake and hay, or cottonseed 
cake alone. This gave as good or bet- 
ter results than mixed alfalfa-barley 
silage fed with cottonseed cake and 
hay or cottonseed alone. 

There was no evidence of toxicity 
in any of the pomace rations, said 
USDA. But processors should be alert 
against hardware and foreign mate- 
rials. 

Researchers said they felt that the 
results obtained in this series of 
tests could also be applied in plan- 
ning various dry-lot feeding opera- 
tions. 


Babes 


Show Sharp Increase 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Feed ton- 
nage sold in the state of Alabama 
during the month of March, 1958, 
totaled a booming 54% more than 
tonnage sold during the same month 
in 1957, the Alabama Department of 
Agriculture reports. 

The report shows a total of 102,- 
778.63 tons sold in March, 1958, com- 
pared with 66,663.26 for the same 
month a year earlier. All varieties 
showed a general increase. Poultry 
feeds totaled more than half of the 
tonnage sold. 

The increase in poultry feeds sold 
was from 39,183.35 tons last year to 
61,954.73 in March of this year. 
Horse and mule feed sales tonnage 
was up some 75%; hog feed tonnage 
sold was up 55%, and dairy feed ton- 
nage was up 60%. 


FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 

FAYETTE, MO. — The Summers 
Elevator, Fayette, was destroyed by 
fire recently. Losses were estimated 
at $80,000. Between 50,000 and 55,000 
bu. of grain and the elevator struc- 
ture were lost. 


VITAMINS 
PRECISION BUILT 


FOR 


BASIC MATERIAL MANUFACTURERS 
and HEADQUARTERS FOR 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
‘ Write or Wire Your Requirements 


| VITAMINS, INC. 


809 W. 58th Street, Chicago 21, Ill. 


—700, 1200, 2000, 3000 and 4000 
pounds-per-batch mixing capacities. 
Above-floor and below-floor models. 
Heavy welded steel construction— 
built for years of trouble-free service. 


. with the 
world’s finest 
cane blackstrap 
feeding molasses. 
Shipped promptly by tank 
car or tank truck from nearby 
terminals. Write — wire — or phone 
now for quotations! 


NATIONAL MOLASSES COMPANY 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) 


Glass observation window at 
eye level provides easy in- 
n of mixed feed at any 


Notice the mixing paddle at 
top which WHIR the in- 
gredients for the most thor- 
ough mix. 


402 N. 3rd, Quincy, ll. 


Interior readily accessible through 

large hinged service door and 
ed conveyor sleeve. 

time. 
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CHEMICALLY, CDP is an ortho phosphate, free of 
pyro and meta phosphate. It is predominantly 
in the form of alpha tricalcium phosphate—in- 
soluble in water—readily soluble in dilute acid 
solutions—non acidic. 


SOLUBILITY COMPARISON OF CDP WITH OTHER DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATES 


SOLUBILITY SOLUBILITY 
PRODUCT IN 0.4% IN 2% 
HCl CITRIC ACID 


SOLUBILITY 

IN NEUTRAL 

AMMONIUM 
CITRATE 


CDP | 100.00% 87.14% | 86.16% | 91.10% 
Produt A | 96.48% | 51.19% | 19.41% | 55.69% 


Product B 82.79% 38.61% 9.08% 43.49% 


Chemical solubilities determined by TERMINAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC., Los Angeles 23, California 


AVERAGE 
TOTAL 
SOLUBILITY 


PHYSICALLY, CDP is free-flowing—light tan in color 
—non-hygroscopic—not affected by long storage. 


CDP is derived from natural Florida phosphate | 
rock—by a high temperature calcination process 
resulting in removal of the fluorine and con- 
version of the phosphorus to the highly avail- 
able alpha tricalcium form. 


GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 


Phosphorus Calcium Fluorine 
17.0% min. § 34.0% min. § 0.17% max. 


36.0% max. 


Let us figure the cost of CDP Delivered to Your Plant 


PHOSPHATES 
= 
- 
| 
/ 
y 
4, 
4 Coronet P hosphate ompany — 
A DIVISION OF SMITH-DOUGLASS COMPANY, INCORPORATED SD : 
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Feed Service Bulletin Board 


Layer Stress Pointers 


“Stress” is a very real situation 
with a laying flock. Anything which 
puts a strain on the flock is called 
a “stress factor,” and there are at 
least a half dozen definite causes, ac- 
cording to T. E. Hartung, Colorado 
State University extension poultry- 
man. 

Humans react to mental and physi- 
cal strains by breaking down with 
ulcers, but when a number of factors 


Helpful Notes on Feeding 
and Management for Feed 
Men and Their Customers 


build up over a period of time in a 
laying flock, the birds’ natural im- 
munity to disease is broken down and 
such a disease outbreak may come 
when the poultry raiser least expects 
it. 

One of the most common stress fac- 
ters is improper feeding. If birds 
from a high-producing stock are not 
given the feed they require, this will 
put a strain upon them. 

Birds adjust readily to a routine, 
and they may expect feed at a certain 


Hofman-lat Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


Specify 


TRIUMPH 
Zip \ 


COB BLOWING< 
CORN SHELLERS 


More Universally used by Feed 
Mills than any other make Sheller. 


TRIUMPH ZIP Cob Blowing Corn Shellers are modern 
machines developed to simplify the shelling and cleaning 
of corn, and the handling of cobs, for Feed Mills. With 
TRIUMPH, faster shelling rates are possible, with less first 


cost and lower operating costs. 


Although simple in design, they contain many exclusive 
features developed by TRIUMPH engineers, TRIUMPH Zip 
Cob Blowing Corn Shellers are easy to apply and to 
but capable of handling any condition of ear 
corn brought to Feed Mills, efficiently and fast. Maintenance, 
breakdown, and chokings are reduced to a minimum 


opercte ... 


assuring lowest cost operation. 


Thousends of TRIUMPH Zip Cob Blowing Corn Shellers are 
In use in Feed Mills everywhere. Their popularity is soundly 


based on proven performance and results. 


TRIUMPH Engineers and Distributors offer years of 
experience in handling ear corn and designing corn shell- 
ing systems ...a plus value gained only through buying 
TRIUMPH. 


TRIUMPH 


CORN SHELLERS 
THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 


CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


6249 HARVARD AVENUE . 


! 

w! 

= No. 500 
CORN SHELLER 


No. 100 
ideal for Smaller Feed Mills 
Simple, Dependable, Efficient 
6 to 8 tons per hour.* 


No. 150 
Designed for use on 
Mobile Feed Mills 
or other portable uses 
6 to 8 tons per hour.* 


No. 300 
Fast Shelling for Larger Mills 
at low first cost 
13 to 18 tons per hour.* 


No. 500 
New Rugged Sheller for 
Heavy Shelling Requirements 
18 to 22 tons per hovur.* 


*Shelling rate based on tons per 
hour of machine picked ear corn. 


time each day. If the regular feeding 
schedule is reshuffled, says Mr. Har- 
tung, this too may cause a stress. 


Another stress-producing factor 
may be traced to over-crowding. 
There may be too many birds for the 
feeding and watering space. 

Poor housing can easily lead to 
trouble. Drafts and extreme tempera- 
ture changes lower the birds’ resis- 
tance. 

Handling the flock for vaccination, 
debeaking or even culling can cause 
stresses. 

The sanitation program often will 
have a bearing on the birds’ disease 
resistance. So producers should watch 
out for poor sanitation practices such 
as wet litter, dirty waterers and de- 
lays in disposal of sick birds. 

Stress factors can be controlled, 
says Mr. Hartung. And the problem 
chiefly concerns the “man” in man- 
agement. He suggests producers look 
over the management program, list- 
ing the good and bad features. A top- 
heavy list of features which cause 
stress indicates the flock manager is 
inviting a disease problem. 


Early-Cut Alfalfa 


Dairymen should keep in mind that 
there are big differences in protein 
content of the alfalfa hay they put 
up, depending on the stage of cutting, 


| according to P. H. Cole, University of 


Nebraska extension dairyman. 


Alfalfa cut in the early-bud stage 
may contain as much as 20% protein; 
in early bloom, 16%. If the crop is 
not cut until late or full bloom, the 
protein content drops to 13% or less. 
Meanwhile, the fiber content—indi- 
gestible portion of the plant—may in- 
crease to 22, 30 or 32%, respectively. 

Dairymen who delay cutting the 
crop until half bloom can expect 15% 
less milk produced per acre of alfalfa, 
says Mr. Cole. By waiting until full 
bloom, dairymen may cut milk pro- 
duction 35%. 


Year-Around Iron Needs 


Swine growers who switch to year- 
around farrowing probably should al- 
so switch at the same time to routine 
iron injections for their pigs to pre- 
vent anemia. Anemia is not some- 
thing that happens only to winter- 
farrowed pigs. It can happen any 
time pigs spend their first few weeks 
on concrete floors away from dirt, 
says G. R. Carlisle, extension live- 


stock specialist at the University of 
Illinois. 

The specialist says he believes in- 
jectable iron is well worth the cost 
—about 25¢ a pig. All pigs that do not 
have access to dirt are subject to 
anemia until they start eating feed. 

Pigs can still suffer lower weight 
gains from anemia and not show any 
signs of it when given iron by mouth, 
Mr. Carlisle points out. Studies have 
shown that blood levels of anemia- 
preventing compounds are higher 
when injectable iron is used than 
when iron is given orally. 

Since only one injectable iron treat- 
ment is needed, farmers are not so 
apt to neglect it because they get 
busy with other jobs as when daily 
treatments are needed, he says. 


Beef Climate Study 


Findings from a 10-year study on 
methods of increasing beef produc- 
tion in hot climates have been put into 
a free bulletin by the University of 
California. 

Better than half the cattle in the 
U.S. are raised in areas where the 
average summer. temperature is 
above 75 degrees, says the university, 
and both experience and research 
show that beef production drops con- 
siderably in hot summers as cattle 
become uncomfortable and eat less. 
The bulletin reports some practical 
farm methods for carrying out a prof- 
itable year-around operation, as found 
from the experiments. 

Titled “Methods of Increasing Beef 
Production in Hot Climates,” Bulletin 
761, the U.C. publication, is available 
at extension offices to those within 
the state, or to others from the Uni- 
versity of California, Agricultural 
Publications, 22 Giannini Hall, Ber- 
keley 4, Cal. 


Flexible Watering 


Purdue University poultry special- 
ists suggest that automatic range wa- 
terers be connected to the main pipe 
line with a piece of hose 15 or 20 ft. 
long. This permits moving them over 
a wide area and avoids killing grass 
or forming mud puddles around the 
waterers. 


STORAGE ADDED 
LUVERNE, IOWA — Construction 
of an addition to the Luverne Co- 
operative Elevator is under way. 
Completion of the 140,000-bu. addi- 
tion is set for Aug. 1. 


He’s looking 

for some of your 
dog food made 
with our complete 


dog food cereals 


% TOASTED CORN FLAKES % KIBBLED CORN 
%& TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES »% KIBBLED WHEAT 


% CORN GRANULES 


% KIBBLED PREMIXES 


(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 


Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


PHONE 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
1800 Danville, Illinois 


TELETYPE 
8261 


| | 
Want Faster Corn Shelling and 
lower Cost Operation? —_— | 
: 
GET FULL DETAILS. Write for the catalog today’ 
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Manufacturer Uses High 
Meal Enrich Supersweet Feeds 


These eight busy, modern plants are required to meet the steadily increas- 


ing demand of farmers and feeders for SUPERSWEET Feeds. These pop- 


ular formulations are manufactured by SUPERSWEET Feeds, one of the 


Plants in pioneers in using higher levels of meat meal in feed. Today, at all of this 


Salina, Kansas 

Grand Island, Nebraska 

Fremont, Nebraska 

Willmar, Minnesota 

New UIm, Minnesota 
Estherville, lowa 

Des Moines, lowa 

Monmouth, Illinois 


energy and efficiency. SUPERSWEET Poultry and Hog Feeds contain 
particularly high levels. The firm’s fast-selling “42 Concentrate” (for 
poultry) contains over 50% meat meal and many other SUPERSWEET 


| 
firm’s plants, meat meal is used liberally to produce feeds of increased 
| 
! 
Concentrates contain high levels of meat meal. 


Remember these Proved ‘‘Points-of-Sale” 


50% MEAT AND BONE MEAL PROVIDE: 
@ 32 Times the Calcium @ 6 Times the Phosphorous @ 2 Times the Riboflavin and Niacin 
@ 1.14 Times the Protein @ 18 Times the Fat 
Found in Substitute Vegetable Products 


¢ earn most successful methods of using meat meal and 
write for FREE Booklets . feed 


national renderers association 


30 N. LASALLE ST. FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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WELL, HERE'S A TIP: 


tracking down 
business 2 


Investigate the exclusive profit-proved Ultra-Lifed Programs. Feed manu- 
facturers from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Canada to South America, 


are really building business with the outstanding, exclusive, 


Write today for full details—no obligation 


programs. 


Ultra-Lifed 


ta- Lif @ inc. 


Main Office and Plant— EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


One of the country’s oldest and largest manufacturers of vitamin and 
trace mineral products 


This is a money machine 


MAKING MONEY FOR YOU 


It’s a fact! This modern mixing 
machine does help you make money, 
because it is typical of the modern 
equipment Wilson uses to assure the 
uniform high quality of Red W Brand 
Protein concentrates and Red W 
Brand Vitagen Feeding Fat. This 


ee 


means you know exactly what you’re 
adding when you put these fine prod- 
ucts to work for you. 

And your customers know about 
this dependability, too. It keeps them 
coming to you for feeds—year after 
year. Because your high energy feeds 
are better with Wilson Red W Brand, 
you'll be able to count on profitable 
repeat business! 


Former Ag Teacher Makes 
Success of Feed Business 


By Al P. 


Nelson 


Feedstuffs Special Writer 


When a former high school agricul- 
tural teacher decides to go into the 
retail feed business, he is usually well 
fortified in the way of knowing many 
farmers in the area whose sons and 
daughters he has taught, and he is 
also well informed as to local area 
soil conditions, livestock numbers, 
feeding conditions and practices em- 
ployed in the county. These are all 
very valuable in establishing a feed 
business. 

Raymond Apel quit his job as ag 
teacher in a Charles City, Iowa, high 
school a couple of years ago, bought 

a mobile feed mill- 

ing unit and enter- 
. ed business at 

Charles City, un- 

der the name of A. 

& B. Feed Service. 

He admits that, 

even with his 

training, it was 
difficult to get 
started, to work 
up enough business 
Raymond Apel to warrant a full 
time operation. At 

one time he even hired an operator 
and went back to part-time teaching. 

But, within a year and a half, the 
ex-teacher had his business on a profi- 
table basis. In fact, it was so profita- 
ble that he planned to buy a second 
Daffin unit to take care of demand in 
his region. 

He had more than 150 customers, 
most of them regular, but some on a 
call-in basis. That was just too many 
customers, he states, for one mill. 
Most of the time he operated on a 


full six-day week in order to handle 
the business. 

Being mechanically minded, Mr. 
Apel does his own unit maintenance 
work at night. By taking good care of 
his truck and mill, he states, he has 
very little trouble on the road or on 
jobs. Good maintenance pays, he re- 
ports, and it is not expensive. 

Mr. Apel has a varying schedule 
of grinding and mixing prices per 
batch. They are as follows: 

$5 per batch for chick feed grind. 

$4 per batch for hog feed grind. 

$3.50 per batch for cattle feed 
grind. 

He says that most farmers get two 
grinds at a stop, while some of them 
have as many as four at one time. He 
uses a sales stunt to show the results 
of grinding on his unit. He carries a 
small bottle with him, filled with fine- 
ly-ground grain. He asks a farmer to 
let him pour a little of this grain into 
his hand. Then he asks the farmer to 
blow on the grain. The farmer does, 
but no dust is raised. This, says Mr. 
Apel, shows the farmer that he loses 
very little of his grain due to dust 
problems. 

Public Relations 

Another thing which he uses is a 
monthly A. & B. Feed Service News- 
letter. This is not mimeographed. It 
is printed, and it looks very profes- 
sional. The copy pertains to feeds and 
mobile service, rations and the like. 
Mr. Apel states that the cost of the 
bulletin is very small, about $25 per 
month, including postage. He mails it 
to 1,000 rural boxholders in his trade 
area. 

“Quite a few farmers mention to 


PILOT 


OYSTER SHELL 


CONSISTENT 
ADVERTISING . 


HELPS PULL 


PILOT BRAND is, by far, the most 
widely advertised eggshell material. 
PILOT BRAND advertisements ap- 
pear regularly in leading farm and 
poultry journals read by thousands 
of poultry raisers everywhere. In 
addition, the PILOT BRAND story 
is regularly being told on more than 
70 prominent radio stations. 


Animal Protein Concentrates 
and Vitagen Feeding Fat 


The BEST Inaredients Make BETTER Feeds 
RED W BRAND 50% Meat & Bone Scraps 
RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 
RED W BRAND Special! Prepared Bone 
Meal (70% Bone Phos- 
phate of Lime—Min.) 
RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat 
Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity you need! 
WILSON & CO., INC. CHICAGO + CEDAR RAPIDS + KANSAS CITY « OKLAHOMA CITY 
OMAHA «+ LOS ANGELES + DENVER « ALBERT LEA + MEMPHIS 


It is because of this consistent adver- 
tising of a tried and proved product, 
plus the splendid efforts of the many 
feed dealers who regularly stock and 
promote PILOT BRAND, that 
PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is the 
largest selling eggshell material in 
the world. It pays to back a winner. 
Order from your distributor or write to us 


Oyster Shell Products Corporation 


Mobile, Alabama 


Fae 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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- Sy Ask for it by name Minnesota | 
More Vitomin-B! SOLVENT | 
LINSEED & 


me things they have read in this 
newsletter,” says Mr. Apel. “It’s a 
mighty good salesman for me.” 

He also issues a 12 by 15 in. colored 
cardboard sign on which the days of 
the week are listed, and the farmer 
is invited to circle the day he wants 
the mobile unit to call. Many farmers 
tack up these signs in their barns as 
reminders. 

The posted card sign also carries 
this copy: “Note: Mill leaves town at 
7 a.m. Calis for service must be in by 
that time. Preferably a day or two be- 
fore. Please keep a close check on 
feed supplies. Operating expenses pro- 
hibit undue off-route service at pres- 
ent prices.” 

“We think that these cards help us 
sell the services as well as extra sup- 
plies,” reports Mr. Apel. “Most farm- 
ers want us to tack up such signs. 
This is valuable advertising dealers 
cannot afford to pass up.” 


Service to Customers 
The key to success in operation of 
a mobile milling service is dependable, 
regular service to customers, Mr. 
Apel states. While he hires an opera- 
tor to run his mills, he himself gets 
out and visits many farmers to check 
on how satisfied they are with the 
service, what complaints they have. 
At suck times he is also able to sell 
them extra feeds and supplies. 


“The farmer is always ready to talk 
with someone about his feeding pro- 
gram and how to make it produce 
more profit for him,’”’ Mr. Apel says, 
“and here is where my ag teaching 
experience pays off. I made many ac- 
tual feeding surveys in the school 
year, talked with many farmers, ob- 
served good farm managers and poor 
ones. I learned enough so I can pass 
on good management tips to my cus- 
tomers. That’s why I like to be on the 
scene as much as possibie.” 

When operators are sick or need 
time off, Mr. Apel takes his turn on 
the routes. His idea is that office and 
other work can always be done at 
night, but daytime is the time to 
call on the farmer and learn his needs 
at first hand and take care of them. 


Bookkeeping School 


For Dealers Planned 


URBANA, ILL.—A Grain Dealers 
Bookkeeping School will be held at 
the University of Illinois June 9-13. 
L. F. Stice, extension economist in 
marketing, says the school is open 
to anyone who wishes to learn about 
accounting as it applies to the grain 
elevator and supply business. A sim- 
ilar school was held in December, 
1956. 

During the five-day school, stu- 
dents will organize a set of books, 
make typical entries, take trial bal- 
ances, close books and prepare end- 
of-year statements. Cost for materi- 
als, machine rental and other ex- 
penses will be $15 a person. 

All those interested in the school 
should write to L. F. Stice, depart- 
ment of agricultural economics, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 


Field Tests Begun on 


Molybdenum Poisoning 


RENO, NEV.—Research that indi- 
cates an end to molybdenum poisoning 
problems is being tried under field 
conditions this year. 

Dr. Walter Dye, agricultural chem- 
ist with the agricultural experiment 
station of the Max C. Fleischmann 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Navada, and Dr. J. L. O’Hara, assist- 
ant director of animal industry, Ne- 
vada State Department of Agricul- 
ture, previously released information 
concerning a copper glycinate treat- 
ment that offsets the effects of mo- 
lybdenum poisoning in range cattle. 

This treatment involves injecting a 
small amount of the copper com- 
pound into the brisket of the ani- 
mal, where it is released into the 
bloodstream over a period of months. 
The copper counteracts the molyb- 
denum, and enables the animal to 
grow and fatten normally. 


Three ranchers in the Fallon area 


have 279 cattle on cooperative field 
trials and plans are being made to 
inject 400 head of sheep, on another 
ranch. 

“Ranchers interested in participat- 
ing in a field trial are being urged 
to contact their county agricultural 
extension agent, who will in turn 
make arrangements with the univer- 
sity,” said Dr. Dye. “We would like 
to run trials all over the state this 
year, in advance of the commercial 
release of the copper glycinate for 
commercial use next year by one of 
the commercial pharmaceutical com- 
panies.” 


HOLDS GRAND OPENING 


FAIRVIEW, MONT.— The Farm- 
ers Union Grain & Supply Co. held 
a grand opening recently for its new 
elevator which replaces one lost in 
a $180,000 fire a year ago. Pat Wat- 
terson is manager. The construction 
also included a seedhouse and steam 
roller plant. 
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‘The Golden Egg’ Book 
Available in Braille 


VINELAND, N.J. — “The Golden 
Egg,” autobiography of Dr. Arthur 
D. Goldhaft, director of the Vine- 
land Poultry Laboratories, wili soon 
be available in Braille to every blind 
person in the U.S. 


The book tells the story of Dr. 
Goldhaft’s pioneer work in develop- 
ing and mass producing poultry vac- 
cines which have been instrumental 
in protecing millions of human be- 
ings. 

The autobiography has _ received 
wide critical acclaim, and was re- 
cently adapted for radio by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company’s “Eter- 
nal Light” program. 

The book is being transcribed into 
Braille by the National Federation of 
Temple Sisterhoods, New York. It 
will be forwarded to the Jewish 
Braille Institute of America, Inc., for 
circulation to blind people of all 
faiths. 


BUY THE 


BOT 


Bulky Broadbottom says . . 


"Bigger Bottom means 
lower center of gravity!” 


and you can haul 


tonnage here. 


. and steeper sides 
mean cleaner unloading. 


. . . and wider conveyor 
unloads faster!" 


The “bigger bottom” of the Dorsey Bulkmaster is 
its exclusive 36-inch-wide belt-over-chain conveyor 
that can’t slip and autcmatically maintains true align- 
ment. Bulkmaster augers are extra-big, too, to handle 
the increased volume moved by the wide belt: Vertical 
auger has 12” diameter; horizontal and final dis- 


charge augers—9”. 


Bulkmaster’s speedy unloading means more profits 


Self-Unloading 
Bulk Feed and Material Bodies 
MODEL B-H 


More Bulkmaster Quality Features 


Completely Hydraulic Unloading System with four motors 
so speed of belt and augers can be regulated. 


19 Unloading Height with 14’ final discharge auger. 


Safer Unloading—conveyor or augers automatically stop if 


foreign matter obstructs the system. 


By-Pass Doors for easy unloading directly into pits. 


. many more features make Bulkmaster your best buy! 

for you! For the FULL STORY, see your Dorsey Distributor or 
Mail Coupon for 

Model B-H features also apply Literature 

to Trailer Transport Model BT-H. 

Air-Unloading Bulkmasters also in 

“bigger bottom” design. 


Dorsey Trailers 
Elba, Alabama 


Please send literature on the Dorsey Bulkmaster 
line of (check one or both): 


KEMITRACIN 


the purified ANTIBIOTIC complex— 
that does your feed antibiotic job better! 


Send for complete scientific data. 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, Inc. 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA. City State 


Bulk Bodies____ Bulk Transports___ 


Name 


ELBA, ALABAMA 


Address. 
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WHAT'S NEW _IN FEEDING? 


Field Evaluation of Hygromycin B 
as an Ascarid in Swine 


@ G. W. Kelley, Jr., L. S. Olsen, L. Sump- 
tion and J. C. Adams, University of Ne- 
braska; Veterinary Medicine, Vol. 53, No. 
3, March, 1958. 
ABSTRACT 
One hundred sixty two-month-old 
Duroe pigs were divided by weight 
into groups of four pigs each. Five 
replications of the eight different ex- 


perimental treatments were used. All 
groups were maintained on concrete 
platforms. 

Another lot of 154 pigs of the same 
age and breed was randomly divided 
into eight treatment groups, and 
placed in 1.5-acre alfalfa pastures. 

All pigs were weighed bi-weekly, 
and feed consumption records were 
kept throughout the 76-day trial. Fe- 
cal observations and checks were 
made during the experiment. 


Putting Research to Work 


By Spencer H. Morrison, Ph.D., D.V.M. 


The eight treatments used were: 
(1) Untreated controls, (2) Hygro- 
mycin B alone, (3) Hygromycin B 
plus Aureomycin, (4) Hygromycin B 
plus repeated treatment with Par- 
vex, (5) Aureomycin plus repeated 
treatment with Parvex, (6) Aureomy- 
cin alone, (7) Repeated treatment 
with Parvex, and (8) Repeated treat- 
ment with Parvex plus Hygromycin 
B and Aureomycin. 

The level of Hygromycin B used 


ARMOUR DYNAFAC, THE CHEMOBIOTIC ADDITIVE, 


HELPS LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY MAKE BETTER USE OF FEED -- 


PROVIDES EXTRA HEALTH INSURANCE 


BEEF CATTLE—Dynafac boosts gains by 10 
to 15%. It knocks out harmful bacteria in 
the intestinal tract—does not disturb 
beneficial organisms in the rumen. Fed 
with or without stilbestrol, Dynafac gives 
improved performance, cattle look better; 
improved bloom with Dynafac is unmistak-— 
able and these animals stay on feed! 


CALVES (beef and dairy)—Dynafac builds 
a healthy, husky dairy heifer with the 
foundation for a high-—producing milker. 
Beef calves show the same fast response 
to Dynafac—heavier weaning weights and 
lower-cost gains. 


HOGS—Dynafac promotes growth and helps 
control scours. Dynafac has often 
brought scours under control where other 
remedies have failed. To date, no Dynafac— 
resistant strains of scours—causing bac— 
teria have been observed. In controlled 
tests hogs on Dynafac usually show 10 to 
20% greater gain. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY, CHICAGO, 


LAMBS—1/2 lb. daily gain or better is 
normal for good lambs getting Dynafac in 
a balanced ration. It counters stress 
conditions—gets lambs off to a fast 
start for early gains. Feedlots that 
have regularly had 5 to 7% death loss 
report mortality down to less than 1% 
for lambs on Dynafac. 


POULTRY—(layers, broilers, turkeys)— 
Dynafac controls harmful bacteria in the 
intestinal tract without impairing bene- 
ficial organisms. Selective chemobiotic 
action produces a healthy digestive canal 
—enables a bird to get more nutrients 
from its feed. This means faster growth 
and heavy production. 


NOTE: FUNGI GROWTH IN THE DIGESTIVE TRACT 


is common in livestock and poultry. Fungal 
organisms impair growth and vitality—or 
in severe cases kill an animal or bird. 
Dynafac knocks out fungi on contact by 
destroying its reproductive spores. 


ILLINOIS 


Dynafac is distributed nationally for Armour by the Chemica! Department, McKesson & Robbins, Inc. Write us for further information. 


was 6,000 units per pound of com- 
plete ration. Aureomycin was used 
at the level of 5 mg. per pound of 
complete ration. Parvex was given 
at the recommended dosage at the 
beginning of the experiment and 
again 54 days later, which was eight 
days following the first fecal examin- 
ation, and 6 to 21 days preceding the 
second and third examinations. The 
basal ration was a conventional corn- 
soybean oil meal type ration sup- 
plemented with animal protein, de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal, minerals and 
vitamins. 

The control pigs gained 1.27 lb. 
daily on concrete and 1.42 lb. daily 
on pasture. The Parvex-treated lots 
had increased daily gain of only 0.02 
lb., but they made this gain while 
consuming about % lb. less feed per 
pound of gain. The increased feed 
efficiency paid for the anthelmintic 
treatment and resulted in additional 
profit over the untreated controls. 

In this experiment Hygromycin B 
gave consistently good results and 
resulted in very low or zero egg 
counts. Hygromycin B resulted in 
better daily gains both on pasture 
(plus 0.17 lb.) and concrete (plus 
0.10 Ib.) over the control lots. The 
animals which received all three 
medicaments made the best gain on 
concrete (plus 0.25 Ib.), but did no 
better on pasture than those receiv- 
ing merely Hygromycin B. The cost 
per pig for the total treatment for 
Hygromycin was slightly cheaper 
than the use of Parvex. It is recom- 
mended, however, by the authors of 
the paper that more frequent usage 
of Parvex or other similar piperazine 
compounds be followed to prevent de- 
position of eggs than used in this 
experiment. 

Aureomycin stimulated average 
growth responses almost equal to 
those secured by the use of Hygro- 
mycin B even at the existing level 
of parasitism of approximately six 
ascarids per pig. The effect of Aureo- 
mycin was greatest on the concrete 
platform, and outperformed the Hy- 
gromycin B fed pigs on concrete. 

Other combinations of medica- 
ments failed to elicit further growth 
responses over those secured with 
Hygromycin B or Aureomycin alone. 
Hygromycin B and Aureomycin were 
both compatible when fed in the 
same ration. 


COMMENT 

Reducing infective material on the 
hog raising premises for the benefit 
of future swine populations is of 
prime importance for top performance 
results. This study points out that to 
secure this result it is.necessary to 
use the ascaride of customer prefer- 
ence properly so that production of 
ascarid eggs is stopped. If the more 
common vermifuges are used on a 
treatment basis, e.g., sodium fluoride, 
cadmium compounds, piperazine 
compounds, they should be combined 
with observation of worm removal, 
health of the animals and rotation 
to clean ground. If Hygromycin B 
is used, rotation is a desirable ad- 
junct, but probably less necessary 


stabilized 
MENHADEN FISH MEAL 


MENHADEN WHOLE MEAL 


(with fish solubles) 


FIRST with... 
GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


(of over-all Protein Digestibility 
end Amine Acids) 


\LEXCLUSIVE ANTI-OXIDANT PROCESS 


HIGHEST METABOLIZASLE 
: ENERGY VALUES 


write for full details to: 
HAYNIE MENHADEN 
PRODUCTS INC. 


WILDWOOD, N.J. 
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because of more complete egg sup- 
pression. 

This study was a very well-designed 
and complete experiment which con- 
firms the efficacy of hygromycin al- 
ready established by Ohio workers 
(1957) and Purdue workers (1957). 


Factors Affecting the Estrogenic 
Content of Alfalfa Silage 


@M. Stob, B. J. Walker and F. N. An- 
drews, Purdue University; Journal of Dairy 
Science, Vol. 41, No. 3, March, 1958. 


ABSTRACT 


The effect of various methods of 
preserving, stage of maturity and 
length of fermentation upon estro- 
genic content was studied by using a 
modified Cryovac process for making 
small 2-lb. samples of second cutting 
alfalfa silage. The estrogenic activity 
was measured by feeding the silages 
and determining their effect on uter- 
ine weight and its relation to body 
weight in mice. 

Statistical analysis of the results 
showed: 

1) Alfalfa cut at the bud or one 
tenth bloom stage is higher in estro- 
genic activity than that cut at later 
stages of maturity. 

2) Treatment of the silages with 
80 lb. of cane molasses per ton of 
plant material, or 8 lb. of sodium bi- 
sulfite per ton of plant material, did 
not affect estrogenic activity. 

3) Increasing time of fermenta- 
tion from 2 days to a maximum of 
128 days was without effect on estro- 
genic activity. 

COMMENT 

Many practical feed men have been 
puzzled by the seemingly varying 
responses obtained with properly 
mixed stilbestrol fortified rations us- 
ing recommended levels. Sometimes 
herds within the same general area, 
using similar rations, types of cattle, 
and management methods have had 
varying responses. 

Although small laboratory types of 
silos such as used in this experiment 
may only serve to indicate leads, it is 
interesting to note that the results 
of this report do not agree with the 
previous one from the same station 
(1956). In the previous paper, mo- 
lasses preservation of alfalfa silage 
was claimed to increase the estro- 
genic activity of the silage. 

It is well known, also, that strains 
of alfalfa may vary greatly in their 
estrogenic activity (Stob et al., 1957). 
This may account for part of the va- 
riable responses with stilbestrol-fed 
cattle. It is conceivable that certain 
groups of animals may be receiving 
quite different intakes of estrogenic 
compounds due to the variability of 


the estrogenic content of natural 
feedstuffs in the rations being con- 
sumed. Often, when trouble is expe- 
rienced in the field; cutting back 
slightly on the stilbestrol supplement 
may decrease the number of “riding 
steers” and “high tail heads.” The 
temptation of the farmer or rancher 
is to discontinue the stilbestrol forti- 
fied supplement altogether. Other ex- 
periments indicate that this may not 
always be the best policy. 


Dura-Buket Appoints 


Arkansas Distributor 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. — The 
Dura-Buket Division of National 
Oats Co., East St. Louis, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Tri- 
State Mill Supply Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark., as stocking distributor for 
Dura-Buket in Arkansas. 

The firm will handle and stock the 
plastic elevator bucket through its 
stores in Pine Bluff, Crossett, War- 
ren and Fordyce. 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN (0., Inc. 


PHONE 
CLEV. 2938 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


KELLOGG HOMINY FEED 


805 Dun Building 
Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 


DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 


SODIUM BENTONITE 
PACIFIC MOLASSES 


PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 


DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 


STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 
NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
WHEAT GERM 
AGRI-TECH ALFALFA PRODUCTS 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 


CALF MANNA 


WHEAT GERM OIL 


Egg Shell Quality 


begins with 


EGGSHELL 


BRAND 
Oyster Shell 


Poultrymen are being told the EGG- 
SHELL BRAND story in advertise- 
ments and point-of-purchase displays 
wherever EGGSHELL BRAND Oyster 
Shell is sold. 

Take advantage of this complete 
promotional program. Sell the really 
digestible, soft reef shell that has 
become the standard of the industry. 
EGGSHELL BRAND OYSTER SHELL 

a product of 
OYSTER SHELL CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


THE SECO HAMMERMILL 


gives you these 


ANOTHER 
SECO EXCLUSIVE! 


3 Separate Motors 


One for blower; 
One at each end of 
Main Rotor Shaft 


1. Reduce expensive demand charges 

2. Increase overall power and capacity (especially important in 
areas with limited power supply) 

3. Pay only for power you actually need for each job 


You have all the advantages of the 
SECO SUPERIOR Hammermil!—plus 
these advantages of triple-power! Use 
all three motors—or two motors when 


the job is light. 


GOODLETTSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


SECO offers to the feed industry experienced Planning, 
Engineering and Manufacturing Service on equipment 
needs—including complete mill installations. Your inquiries 


are invited. 


BIG ADVANTAGES! 


Savings on power alone will pay for 
entire unit, since the triple-powered 
SECO costs no more than ordinary 
single-powered hammermills. 


Send all the facts about the 


SECO “'Triple-powered’’ Hammermill oO 
Send literature on SECO mill 
equipment and service oO 
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Oats Price Prospects 


Odds do not favor much of an in- 
crease in oats price, at least until 
fall. It is too early to have a very 
good idea about prices this fall. 

Normally, you can expect oats 
prices to decline from June through 
August. Since 1910, prices have been 


lower in August than either June or 
July about two years out of three. 
About one year out of three, prices 
have advanced from harvest. This 
year prices more likely will decline 
after harvest. 

Oats prices display a fairly strong 


EXHIBIT 1. Oats: U.S. farm price, index of seasonal variation, 1910-53. 


index 


OATS : U.S. Farm Price 
Index of seasonal variation 
I9 10 — 1953 
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When your formula calls for 
trace minerals, there’s no eas- 
ier, surer, less expensive way 
to provide them than to include 
BARTON Trace Mineral Salt. 
BARTON salts flow freely, 
mix readily and provide the 
level of mineral supplementa- 
tion you need. The BARTON 
blend of pure evaporated salt, 
manganese, iron, cobalt, cal- 
cium, copper and iodine pro- 
vide the “Hidden Value” that 
gives your formula the extra 
margin of performance. 


EXHIBIT 2. Oats: Supply, U.S., 1940-1957. 


Year begin- Carryover, 
ning July July | Production Imports Total supply 
1,000 
148,391 1,246,450 10,224 1,405,065 
223,459 182,509 1,306 1,407,274 
194,274 1,342,681 58,788 1,595,743 
259,031 1,139,831 1,373 1,480,235 
208,068 1,149,240 68,671 1,425,979 
234,400 1,523,851 24,062 1,782,313 
Lo. 290,475 477,573 967 1,769,015 
(eee 273,977 176,142 1,672 1,451,791 
181,953 450,186 19,291 1,651,430 
290,326 220,118 19,762 1,530,206 
207,520 369,199 30,231 1,606,950 
286,226 277,647 62,271 1,626,144 
Sa 277,201 217,433 68,593 1,536,227 
249,031 153,205 79,755 1,481,991 
226,641 409,601 20,024 1,656,266 
302,693 503,074 3.088 1,808,855 
346,989 163,160 16,543 1,526,692 
240,410 308,360 *25,000 *1,574,000 
*Estimated. 


seasonal movement. This is shown in 
Exhibit 1. A "seasonal” is the ten- 
dency for prices to establish certain 
patterns at given seasons of the year. 
Generally they are measured by us- 
ing an index because different price 
levels can more adequately be com- 
pared. 

In Exhibit 1, the heavy line above 
or below the zero line 
months of strong and months of weak 
prices. You will notice that during 
the years included in the chart, prices 
declined rather sharply from June 
through August. In a typical year 


| prices strengthened during the fall 


| but full recovery was delayed until 


The salt cellar of America 


the spring months. 
The shaded band indicates how 


indicates. 


consistent oats price movements are 
from year to year. In the case of oats 
it is a fairly strong seasonal—al- 
though prices have moved contrary to 
the typical seasonal in some years. 
Pertinent data regarding oats sup- 
ply and distribution are shown in 
Exhibit 2. As you can see, the supply 
of old-crop oats is expected to be 
quite a bit larger on July 1 when the 
crop season begins than last year. 
It turns out that oats prices are 
under the same price depressing in- 
fluence of excess supplies as are the 
other feed grains. The need to find 
storage for the large wheat supply 
will add ‘further pressure on oats 


that seek a market at harvest. 


Strong Fall Feeder 


Cattle Prices Seen 


LOGAN, UTAH—‘“Tf the weather 
continues favorable in the range 
country and provides a good feed 
supply on the range, the movement 
of feeder cattle is likely to be late,” 
predicts Harry H. Smith, livestock 
marketing specialist, Utah State Uni- 
versity, Logan. The reason is that 


| ranchers will hold as long as possible 


in order to get maximum weight, he 
said. 

Cattlemen are planning to hold 
back more heifers this fall, and the 
1958 calf crop will be smaller since 
there are less cows to calve. This 
means the number of feeder cattle 
coming from the range this fall will 
be less than it was a year ago, he 
stated. 

This will put the rancher in a 
strong bargaining position at mar- 
keting time this fall, and he can 
expect good prices for his feeder 
cattle. 

Mr. Smith said the midwestern 
and western feeder is likely to find 
himself feeding the cattle which he 
buys this summer and fall on a nar- 
rower margin. He will have to de- 
pend on cheap grain for his profit 
this fall rather than on margins, Mr. 
Smith stated. 


Babcock International 


Division Announced 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Morroe C. Bab- 
cock, president of Babcock Poultry 
Farm, Inc., Ithaca, has announced 
the formation of a “Babcock Inter- 
national” division to promote sale 
and use of Babcock Strain White 
Legherns in foreign countries. 

Primary function of the new di- 
vision will be to distribute parent 
stock to selected hatcheries overseas. 
The division will maintain general 
offices at Ithaca and the export de- 
partment will be located at 307 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


PHOS-FEED 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


BRAND 


MINERAL SUPPLEMENT FOR FEED MIXTURE 


Add Phos-Feed to yeer feeds for phosphores content 

The feed ingredient with phosphorus (184% and 

21%) and calcium in most available form 

@ Contains LESS fluorine, less than .004% (less than 
40 parts per million!) 

e A pure, economical source of 

from 99.9% pure Elemental P. 

Blends well ...completely stable... stores 
without 


e A dependable supply, assured by quality- 


control from mine to user 


derived 
sp 


orus 


caking 


Guaranteed Minimum Phosphorus—23.7 % 


PHOSPHATE FEED SOLUTION 


Write or Phone for information 


WRITE OR CALL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION , 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Ce. 
50 Church Street, New York 7; N.Y., Telephone BArclay 7-1400 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


June 1-3—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., mid-summer conven- 
tion; French Lick-Sheraten Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; exec. sec., Fred 
K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 2-3 — Central Retail Feed 
Assn., Inc., Hotel Schroeder, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; sec., Eldon H. Roesler, 
1712 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

June 6—Commercial Cattle Field 
Day; Caroland Farms, Landrum, 
South Carolina; sec., L. F. Cato, 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clem- 
son, S.C. 

June 8-10—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants; Whiteface Inn, 
Whiteface, N.Y.; exec. dir., Austin W. 
Carpenter, Box 66, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 9-11—Association of Southern 
Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials; 
Heart of Atlanta Motel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec.-treas., Bruce Poundstone, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

June 10-12—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Auditorium, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; exec. sec., W. L. Walsh, 
P.O. Box 567, Montgomery, Ala. 

June 10-13 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Egg Quality 
School; Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J.; chm., Alfred Van 
Wagenen, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 
8, NJ. 

June 16-18—American Association 
of Feed Microscopists, Chateau Lau- 
rier, Ottawa, Canada; sec., G. M. 
Barnhart, Missouri Department of 
Agriculture, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 16-18—Tri-State Hatchery & 
Field Agents School; Poultry Science 
Department, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind.; chm., David D. Jackson, 
extension poultryman. 

June 17-19—Western Poultry Con- 
gress; Santa Rosa, Cal.; sec., Willard 
A. Smith, P.O. Box 307, Baldwin 
Park, Cal. 

June 19-20—Purdue Poultry Serv- 


ence Department, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind.; chm., David D. Jack- 
son, extension poultryman. 


June 26-28 — Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Denton, Md.; chm., John 
Asher, R.F.D. No. 2, Box 35-A, 
Georgetown, Del. 


June 27-30—Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Murray Bay, Que- 
bec; cony. sec., Rachel Beauchamp, 
110 St. Paul Street, East, Montreal, 
Canada. 

June 28-July 


1 — Georgia Feed 


Assn.; General Oglethorpe Hotel, 
Wilwington Island, Savannah, Ga.; 
sec.-treas., Will L. Kinard, 3240 


Peachtree Rd. Bldg., Atlanta 5. 


July 3—Arkansas Swine Study 
Day; University of Arkansas, College 
of Agriculture and Home Economics, 
Fayetteville, Ark.; sec., Paul R. No- 
land, University of Arkansas. 


July 8-9 — Cornell Poultrymen’s 
Get - Together; Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

July 18-19—Kansas Seed Dealers 
Assn., Hotel Broadview, Wichita, 
Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 609 Wiley 
Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 


July 22-25—American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation; Cleveland Aud- 
itorium (Ohio); convention mgr., Ed 
G. Gray, 521 E. 63rd St., Kansas City 
10, Mo. 

Aug. 4-5—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, College Station, Texas; 
sec., E. E. Brown, Assistant State 
Chemist, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 


Aug. 5-6— Mid-South Soybean & 
Grain Shippers Assn.; Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn.; sec. Paul C. 
Hughes, P.O. Box 692, Blytheville, 
Ark. 

Aug. 8-9—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Grove 


Inn, Asheville, N.C.; sec., A. W. Koon, 
Box 1664, Spartanburg, S.C. 


Park 


ice & Salesmen’s Clinic; Poultry Sci- Aug. 18— National Soybean Pro- 
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Don’t let worn or defective hammers, screens 
and other vital hammer mill parts stretch 
out milling time, lower the quality of your 
grind, and eat up your profits. Replace with 
dependable Schutte Hammer Mill Parts. 


YOU'LL LENGTHEN THE LIFE 
because Schutte parts are rugged and dur- 
able. For example, the Patented Adjustable 
Hammers, with 10 working surfaces, are of 
special hardened steel for long cutting life. 
Schutte Screens are made from heavy, abra- 
sion resistant steel. 
all-welded steel to insure peak capacity with 
minimum use of power. 


YOU'LL SHORTEN DOWNTIME! Schutte replace- 
ment parts are quickly available. Most of 
them can be shipped from stock the same 
day orders are received. 


YOU'LL HAVE A DEPENDABLE SOURCE! Long 
a@ parts specialist, Schutte has also a rep- 
utation for building the best mills in the 
business .. . 
requesting Parts Bulletin 854 today. 


you'll be days and dollars ahead 


HAMMER MILL REPLACEMENT PARTS 


OF YOUR MiLL, 


Fans are extra-heavy, 


since 1930. Get full details by 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER COMPANY, INC. 
878 BAILEY AVE., BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 


Schutte Hammer Mills, Feed Mixers, Molasses 
Blenders, Crusher Feeders, Baggers, Dust Col- 
lectors, Portoble Bulk Scales, Replacement Parts. 


J. H. LEFTWICH & CO., Inc. 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


Phone HEmlock 2-8771 


Savannah, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Shipments by Rail Tank Car, Truck Transports and Barge 


Mobile, Ala. P.O. Box 78 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Nebraska City, Neb. 


111 E. HAWTHORNE AVENUE 


LOcust 1-8225 


DEAD BIRD 


Valley Stream, Long Island, N. Y. 


FEED BILLS! 


HETEROCHEMICAL CorPoRATION \ hetrogen 


*U.S, Patents 2,331,808 & 2,367,302 


PAY 


Hetrogen K® Fortified Feed Banishes 
Hemorrhagic Diseases Due to Vitamin 
K Deficiency 

Millions of broilers reach market every 
month at top prices. 

Flock mortality rate is almost zero. 


ARE YOU OFFERING YOUR CUSTOMERS 
POULTRY FEED WITH hetrogen Ke" oP] 
Menadione Sodium Bisulfite 
... the effective water soluble VITAMIN K 
WRITE FOR NEW VITAMIN K RESEARCH REPORTS AND 


COMPLETE INFORMATION ON HETROGEN K in Free 
Flowing or Pre-Mix forms. 


—————-= USE HANDY COUPON: — — = 
| Dept. FS-531 


| Please rush complete information on Hetrogen 


K and latest reports on Vitamin K research. 
Firm Name 


Individual 


| 
Addre 


| & 
| 
| 
4 © | 
#£ 
—— 
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cessors Assn.; Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., R. G. Hought- 
lin, 3818 Board of Trade Bidg., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 

Aug. 18-19—Kentucky Feed Con- 
ference, sponsored by Kentucky Feed 
& Grain Assn. and University of Ken- 
tucky; Campbell House, Lexington, 
Ky.; sec., Fred H. Schardt, Box 1914, 
Louisville 1, Ky. 

Aug. 19-20 — American Soybean 
Assn.; Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., George M. Stray- 
er, Hudson, Iowa. 

Aug. 22—Purdue Swine Day; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; chm., 
4d. H. Conrad, Animal Husbandry De- 
partment. 

Aug. 25-28—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, 
Eatonton, Ga.; chm., J. H. Massey, 
Extension Poultryman, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 


Sept. 7-8—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton - Jefferson 


Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; chm., Alvin E. 
Oliver, 600 Folger Bidg., Washington 
5, D.C. 

Sept. 7-9—Loulsiana Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; sec., Clyde Ingram, 
University Station, Baton Rouge, La. 

Sept. 10-11 — Maryland Poultry 
Service Conference; University ‘of 
Maryland, College Park, Md.; sec., 
W. H. Rice. 

Sept. 10-11 — Maryland Poultry 
Servicemen’s Conference; University 
of Maryland, College Park, Md.; 
chm., W. R. Rice, Poultry Depart- 
ment, University of Maryland. 

Sept. 11-12—Iowa Nutrition Con- 
ference; Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa; chm., Dr. Walter Woods. 

Sept. 17-19—National Feed Ingred- 
ients Assn., Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Peter W. Janss, 212 Equit- 
able Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Sept. 18-19 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 


MORE GRANITE 


LESS DUST 


GRANITE GRIT 


FEED MERCHANTS Reap Greater Profits with the 
Fastest Growing Poultry Grit in America. 


inquiries invited. 


Get Ri-Stone in the economical 80 
lb. bags. A size for all ages. Fine, 
Medium, Coarse and Turkey sizes. 


Ri-Stone promotes healthier birds, 
faster growth, lower feed costs. Your 


Fine Aggregate Division 


RION CRUSH STONE CORP., Rion, S. C. 


QUARRIERS OF GRANITE FOR OVER 70 YEARS. 


Send For Your Copy 
of “THE PRATER PROFIT STORY” 


Read about the actual field 
surveys among Custom 
Feed Mills which prove 
that “There’s More Profit 
with PRATER”. Learn 
about PRATER’S Custom 
engineering that helps 
you boost earnings and 
cut costs. Write for “The 
Prater Profit Story” today. 


1537 S. 55th Court 


There’s 


JET AIR POWER 


PRATER PULVERIZER- 


PRATERMATIC 
SCREEN CHANGER 


COMPANY 
Chicago 50, Ill. 


kansas, Fayetteville, Ark.; chm., 
Prof. E. L. Stephenson, Department 
of Animal Industry and Veterinary 
Science. 

Sept. 23-24—Iowa Poultry Hatch- 
ery Assn.; Veterans Memorial Audi- 
torium, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Le- 
Roy Kruskop, 409', Douglas Ave., 
Ames, Iowa. 

Sept. 25-27—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Richard 
I. Ammon, P.O. Box 329, Ephrata, 
Pa. 

Oct. 7-9 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Poultry Exposition 
and Convention; Farm Show Bldg., 
Harrisburg, Pa.; chm., Alfred Van 
Wagenen, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers 
Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 8-10—Texas Nutrition Con- 
ference; Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, College Station, 
Texas; chm., J. R. Couch, Poultry 
Science Dept. 

Oct. 9— Vermont Feed Dealers & 
Manufacturers Assn.; Agricultural 
Science Bldg., University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt.; sec., D. C. Hender- 
son, Poultry Department. 

Oct. 12-14—Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn., and Kentucky Poul- 
try Federation; Kenlake Hotel, Har- 
din, Kentucky; sec., John W. Tuttle, 
730 Rose Street, Lexington, Ky. 

Oct. 14-15—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., P. Paul 
Williams, 615 E. Franklin St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Oct. 14-16—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., 
L. E. Bopst, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 

Oct. 16-17 — Oklahoma Formula 
Feed Conference, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, Okla.; chm., 
Dr. Rollin H. Thayer, Poultry Science 
Dept. 

Oct. 20-21—California Arimal In- 
dustry Conference, Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; sponsored 
by University of California and Cali- 
fornia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn.; sec., John Gilmore, 1400 10th 
St., Sacramento, Cal. 

Oct. 23-24 — Iowa Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skinner, 928 
Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Oct. 23-25—Nutrition Conference, 
Alabama Feed Assn.; Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala.; chm., 
Merlin T. Bryant, Brundidge Milling 
Co., North Main St., Brundidge, Ala. 


Nov. 2-5—National Renderers 
Assn., Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D.C., sec., Miss Jamie C. Fox, 30 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Il. 

Nov. 12-14—Midwest Feed Produc- 
tion School; American Royal Bldg., 
Kansas City; sponsored by Midwest 


| Feed Manufacturers Assn.; exec. vice 


president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Nov. 13-14—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 


chm., Prof. Charles Chance, Wing 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Nov. 14—Midwest Custom Milling 
School; American Royal Bldg., Kan- 
sas City; sponsored by Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., exec. vice presi- 
dent, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Blidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Nov. 23-25—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skinner, 928 
Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


1959 


Jan. 26-28—Southeastern Poultry. 
& Egg Assn., Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Har- 
old E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Jan. 28-30—American Dehydrators 
Assn., Shamrock-Hilton Hotel, Hous- 
ton; exec. vice pres., Joseph Chris- 
man, Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas 
City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 12-183 — Washington State 
Feed Assn.; Leopold Hotel, Belling- 
ham; mgr., J. G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Feb. 22-24—Colorado Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; sec., R. B. Kel- 
ley, 714 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


Feb. 23-26 — Colorado Livestock 
Days; Colorado State University, Ft. 
Collins, Colo.; chm., Dr. Lamar Esp- 
lin. 

March 1-3—Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Neil House, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; sec., G. E. O’Brien, 710 
N. Ohio Street, Greenville, Ohio. 


March 11-18—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Hotel Shamrock Hil- 
ton, Houston, Texas; exec. vice pres- 
ident, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. Ninth 
Street Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


> 


Kentucky Conference 


To Be Held Aug. 18-19 


LEXINGTON, KY.—The 1958 Ken- 
tucky Feed Conference, sponsored by 
the Kentucky Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. and the University of Kentucky, 
has been scheduled for Aug. 18-19 at 
the Campbell House in Lexington 

Sessions will begin at 10 a.m. the 
opening day and close with a ban- 
quet the second day. The program is 
being worked out jointly by the as- 
sociation board of directors and the 
university. Details will be announced 
later. 

Those desiring further information 
may write to the association, F. H. 
Schardt, secretary, P.O. Box 1914, 
Louisville 1, Ky., or to Dr. Don Ja- 
cobson, chairman, conference commit- 
tee, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton. 


“YOU HANDLE THE MAJOR PROBLEMS!!" .. . 
FEED TAG problems. For immediate service at prices you'll like, cal! or 


We'll handle your 


THOMPSON PRINTING CO. 


3 Russell St., Hammond Indiana 
Telephone: WEstmore 3-0776 
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write today—Jack McAnulty . . . 
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For information or a quotation Vitamin E is considered by 


on Myvamix Vitamin E Feed 
Supplement, write Distillation 
Products Industries, Rochester 
3, N. Y. Sales offices: New 
York, Chicago, and Memphis « 
Charles Albert Smith Limited, 
Montreal and Teronto « Or, 


many authorities to be an es- 
sential part of a nutritionally 
complete diet for chickens, tur- 
keys, dogs, and other animals. 
We will be happy to send litera- 
ture references on request. 


contact the distributor nearest 
you. 


The vitamin E in Myvamix is on 

a dry, non-dusting soy grits 
base. We use grits instead of : 
meal because they have less a 


The “‘d’’ means the vitamin E 


in Myvamix Vitamin E Feed Sup- 
plement is the same stereoisomer 
that appears in nature. 1 milli- 
gram of d-alpha-tocopheryl ace- 
tate is equivalent to 1.36 Inter- 
national Units of Vitamin E. 


With Myvamix, you know ex- 
actly how much vitamin E is 
in your feed. There’s a sure 
20,000 International Units of 
Vitamin E per pound. The cost 
is only a few dimes per ton 
of feed. 


— 
CONTAINS distilled d-ol 


20,000 IN 


VITAMIN E 


DP.) 


MADE IN ROCHESTER, N.Y. U.S A. BY 


PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES + civision oF Eastman KODAK Co 


fiber, less moisture, more pro- 
tein, more uniform particle size, 
and are dusted to remove hulls 
and powder. All this means a 
higher quality product, one 
that’s as casy to handle as any- 


thing in your mill. 


The ‘‘acetate’’ means that the 
vitamin E in Myvamix is really 
stable. Tests show no loss of 
potency even after storage in 
finished feeds for six months at 


100 F. The full potency you put 
in the feed is there when the 
feed is fed. 


There are at least seven tocoph- 
erols which have some vita- 
min E activity. The most effec- 
tive biologically is ‘‘alpha.” 
That's what is in Myvamix Vi- 
tamin E Feed Supplement. (Only 
10 to 15% of the tocopherols in 
corn is “‘alpha’’—the rest is 
“gamma,” one of the least 
effective of all.) 


| FEED SUPPLEMENT . = 
pho-tocophery! acetate concentrate absorbed on soy grits. 
TERBATIONAL UNITS E PER POUND 
= 
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Worth looking Into | 


| 


New Products | 


New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 7039—Hydraulie 
Feed Unloader 


The announcement of a new hy- 
draulic feed unloader which can be 
used in any corner of truck boxes 
has been made by the Simonsen 


Manufacturing Co. Called the “U12 
model,” it requires only one floor 
opening. The auger has 360° of travel 
and will reach 21 ft. up for unload- 
ing feed into bins. Check No. 7039 
on the coupon and mail it to secure 
details. 


No. 7063—Vibrator 


A new type vibrator to break 
bridging of materials in storage bins, 
supply ducts and containers has been 
developed by the Thayer Scale Corp. 
Vibration is not applied directly to 
the side walls of the hopper or duct, 
but rather to screens which are in- 
serted within the chamber. Various 
sizes and shapes of vibrators are 
available. Check No. 7063 on the 
coupon and mail it to secure details. 


Send me information on the items marked: 


No. 7038 
No. 7039 
No. 7044 
No. 7054 


(PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 


2 No. 7055 
No. 7056 
No. 7058 
No. 7060 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE— FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


No. 7056—Grain, Seed 


Germination Device | 


The Burrows Equipment Co. has | 
announced the availability of a grain | 
and seed germination instrument | 
called the “Vitascope.” It is claimed | 
to give an accurate and rapid indi- | 
cation of germination potential and | 
is based upon the tetrazolium meth- | 
od. The seed need not be soaked, | 
company officials state. Check No. 
7056 on the coupon and mail it to 
secure details. 


No. 7064—Magnetic 
Vibratory Feeder 


The Eriez Manufacturing Co. is | 
now producing its new electro-per- 
manent magnetic vibratory feeder, 
rated at four tons per hour. The unit 
is designated model V3B-40A and is 
claimed to deliver optimum results 
over a wide range of material densi- 
ties—from 40 to 150 Ib. per cubic 
foot. Full information may be ob- 
tained by checking No. 7064 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publi- 
cation. 


No. 7055—Equipment 
Catalog 


The National Ideal Co. has an- 
nounced publication of its 37th an- 
nual “Premier” poultry and stock 
farm equipment catalog. A copy may 
be secured by checking No. 7055 on 
the coupon and mailing it to Feed- 
stuffs. 
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No. 7060—Grain 
Aeration Brochure 


A color brochure covering various 
aspects of the new prefabricated 
Monroe aeration system is offered by 
the Monroe Grain Aeration Co. Se- 
cure the brochure by checking No. 
7060 on the coupon and mailing it 
to this publication. Please print or 
type name and address. 


No. 7038—Automatic 
Bag Release 


A new automatic bag release con- 
verts “G-73 Impackers” (or any bag- 
ging scale with a universal air-oper- 
ated bag holder) to automatic oper- 
ation, it has been announced by the 


| Richardson Seale Co. The unit is de- 


signed for textile and paper wall bags 


| and can be supplied as an optional 


feature on new equipment or adapted 
to “Impackers” and scales already in 
use. For more information check 
No. 7038 on the coupon and mail it 
to this publication. 


No. 7044—Bulk 
Automatic Feeder 


The “Ranger” automatic bulk au- 
ger feeder is said to be able to feed 
from 100 to 6,000 hogs from one bulk 
storage bin, according to the manu- 
facturer, the Ranger Equipment Co. 
The feed can be delivered directly 


by the auger which can be extended 
up to 300 ft. in total length on the 
concrete feeding floor. Bins 2%4-ton 
to 20-ton sizes may be used. Feeding 
floor plans also are available from 
the company. Secure details by check- 
ing No. 7044 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7065—Pellet 
Mill Die 


The availability of a new “Super 
Pellet Ace” with up to 93% more 
die holes (see die at left) has been 
announced by Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Inc. Company officials state that 
the new mill has been designed to 
produce harder pellets faster, provide 
longer die life, cut operating costs 
and increase production. It is said 
to offer more tons per die at lower 
cost per ton. Features of the stand- 
ard “Pellet Ace” have been retained. 
These include -the hinged die casing, 
V-belt drive and built-in magnetic 
protection. The same stainless steel 


in-line feeder conditioner is included, 
although a longer, higher capacity 
feeder and feed conditioner have been 
designed for use with bulky feeds 


and molasses mixtures. A_ special 
conversion kit has been designed 
which will permit changeever from 
the “Pellet Ace” to the “Super Ace.” 
Check No. 7065 on the coupon and 
mail it to secure details. 


No. 7058—Seroll- 
Type Dust Collectors 


A folder entitled “Longhorn Scroll 
Type Collectors” has been prepared 
by the Longhorn Engineering Co. 
Efficiency data and other information 
about this dust collector are con- 
tained in the folder. Check No. 7058 
on the coupon and mail it to obtain 
the folder. 


No. 7054—Dryers 


Production of two new dehydrators 
has been announced by the Arnold 
Dryer Division, the Heil Co. A “pilot 


PARTICULAR 


about covering basic needs 
in formula feeds? 


You do it at basic cost — and 
get MORE, much more with 
Amburgo’s famous 100% 
Activated Growth product 


“NEW IMPROVED 


UPERTRATE. 


Each 50 pound bag of this highly 
assimilable feed supplement supplies: 
e The richness of 40 lbs. of Con- 
densed Fish Solubles in dry form 
¢ 100% plus of the 4 known requir- 
ed* Unidentified Growth Factors 
FISH FACTOR 
FERMENTATION SOLUBLES 
GRASS JUICE & WHEY 
UNKNOWN MINERAL NUTRIENT 
.-- and B Vitamins too! 
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plant” 
to 1,000 Ib. 
the larger one is rated to evaporate 
36,000 lb. of water per hour. Details 


model has a capacity of 500 
of water per hour and 


may be secured by checking No. 7054 
on the coupon and mailing it to Feed- 
stuffs. Please print or type name and 
address. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs 


No. 6048—Air elevator for moving 
pellets, Clute Corp. 

No. 7000—Hammer Mill, J. B. Sed- 
berry, Inc. 

No. 7001 — Mineral symposium 
booklet, Butler Chemical Co. 

No. 7002—Grain inspection films, 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 7008—Vitamin A data, Nopco 
Chemical Co. 

No. 7004—Chicken gizzard film, 
Granite Grit Institute of America. 

No. 7005 — Electrically-operated 
calf feeder, K&K Manufacturing, Inc. 

No. 7006—Forage preservative, Vir- 
ginia Smelting Co. 

No. 7007—Bulk feed delivery unit, 
Helix Corp. 

No. 7008—Horizontal pellet cooler, 
Longhorn Engineering Co. 

No. 7009—Telescoping auger for 
feeds, Heiken Products. 

No. 7010—Grain insect calendar, 
Douglas Chemical Co. 

No. 7011—Corn cutter and grader, 
Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7012 — Vari-speed supplement 
feeder for portable feed unit, Barnard 
& Leas Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7018—Bulk feed body, Dorsey 
Trailers, Inc. 

No. 7014—Bulk feed unit, 
Inc. 

No. 7015—Grain sampler, Seedburo 
Equipment Co. 

No. 7016 — Dairy cow nutrition, 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

No. 7017—Calf management book- 
let, Western Condensing Co. 

No. 7018—“Airslide fluidizing” con- 
veyor, Fuller Co. 

No. 7019—Sewing line guide for 
open-mouth multiwall bags, Union 
Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 

No. 7020—Pneumatic unloader sys- 
tem, Daffin Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7021—Island refrigerated egg 
merchandiser, Tobias Enterprises. 

No. 7022—Grain storage booklet, 
Hot Spot Detector, Inc. 

No. 7023—Grain aeration system, 
Douglas Chemical Co. 

No. 7024—Corn sheller attachment, 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Seco, 


SEND FOR THE NEW 
ELTON CONVEYOR CATALOG 
lt will save money for you! 
CHANTLAND MFG. CO. 


Humboldt, lowa 


326 Nerth Michigan Ave.. Chicege 1, Ill. 


Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7025—Poultry equipment fold- 
er, Oakes Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7026 — Truck dock shelter, 
Frommelt Industries. 

No. 7027—Antibiotic salt product, 
Leslie Salt Co. 

No. 7028—“Package unit” for mo- 
lasses blending, J. B. Sedberry, Inc. 

No. 7029—Corn crusher and feed 
regulator, Duplex Mill & Manufac- 
turing Co. 

No, 7080—Screw conveyor for ham- 
mer mills, Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc. 

No. 7031—Feed unloader with dual 
feeder device, Fuller Co. 

No. 7032—Automatic bagging scale 
bulletin, Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 703883—All-steel bulk feed tanks, 
Agri-Tec Steel Corp. 

No. 7034—Alfalfa forum proceed- 
ings, American Dehydrators Assn. 

No. 7085 — Fat addition system, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 
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HAMMERMILLS, FEEDERS, 
MIXERS, MAGNETIC 
SEPARATORS, ETC. 


Serving the feed indus- 
try for 47 continuous 
years. Ask your Jacob- 
son representative. 


MACHINE 
WORKS. 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. Dept. M s 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


In the 
final analysis, 
YOUR 

POULTRY FEED 
STANDS OR FALLS 


RIGHT HERE 


lOUSEWIFE PREFERS q 


DEHYDRATED SEEAIEA 
IS YOUR CHEAPEST SOURCE 


OF XANTHOPHYLL PIGMENTATION... NATURALLY! 


“In my opinion, the use of 
less alfaita is a mistake 
since the xanthophyll in 
alfalfa are worth four 
times the cost of the al- 
falfa used in a ton of 
feed, even at the 5% 
level.” 


Dr. J. R. Couch, 
Texas A & M College 


The need for pigmentation in today’s high-energy feeds is more critical 
than ever before. Alfalfa provides a rich-butter yellow pigmentation 
NATURALLY . . . as well as high quality protein, all important vitamins and 


minerals, plus the unidentified “alfalfa factor”. 
Seems evident: A proper level of high quality 


dehydrated alfalfa is a must for competitive 
manufacture of successful poultry feeds. 

Wouldn’t YOU pick the 
plate at the top? 


MEMBERS THROUGHOUT THE 
NATION TO SERVE YOU 


AMERICAN DEHYORATORS’ ASSOCIATION 


430 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI! 
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This Sign 


Means more than just quick shipment from our Memphis 
warehouse stocks of leading vitamins, antibiotics, growth 
factors and minerals. It means Personal Service, too, in 
helping with formulation, registration and in other ways 
when our customers need it. Call us. 


PROMPT SERVICE 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


TELEPHONE—JACKSON 6-6411 


your order 


SHIPPED 


the day 


RECEIVED 


when you buy from 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST SUPPLIER OF 
GRAIN TESTING & GRADING EQUIPMENT 


Call ANdover 3-2128 Collect for 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. FS5, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


U.S. Official Sees Grain as Major 
Commodity on St. Lawrence Seaway 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Grain 
will be one of the major bulk com- 
modities to move on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

So stated Bradley Nash at the an- 
nual Midwest Traffic & Transporta- 
tion Conference at Michigan State 
University recently. Mr. Nash is un- 
der-secretary of commerce for trans- 
portation. 

“Bulk commodities such as grain, 
iron ore, coal, petroleum, chemicals, 
forest products and limestone will 
constitute the main portion of the 
Seaway traffic,” he said. 

Mr. Nash predicted that the Sea- 
way will be ready by April, 1959. The 
work of the Seaway itself is on sched- 
ule and is about 85% complete. 

The Seaway will provide a uni- 
form 27-ft. channel, 2,500 miles long 
from Duluth to the tip of Labrador, 
he told this college of business and 
public service conference. 

“The significance of this great 
waterway is highlighted by the im- 
portance of the contiguous areas that 
will be served. This heartland area 
boasts about 40% of the nation’s pop- 
ulation and 46% of its total gross 
income. The value of its manufac- 
tured products is about 50% of the 
nation’s total. This area represents 
only 14% of the nation’s land area 
but harvests 25% of the cropland.” 


Three Major Benefits 

He cited three major benefits from 
the Seaway: 

1. It will increase the water traffic 
over the St. Lawrence River about 
fourfold. 

2. It will stimulate foreign trade in 
the Great Lakes area through eco- 
nomy of transportation. 

3. It will provide an alternate 
transportation route for many com- 
modities. 

The 350 industrial traffic and trans- 
portation men at the Kellogg Center 
conference heard Mr. Nash laud the 
communities which are moving ahead 
now with port plans. : 

Mr. Nash cited Duluth, Minn., 
Oswego, N.Y., and other communities 
along the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
route for “far reaching plans to im- 
prove ports and facilities to handle 
the anticipated growth in traffic.” 

In addition to talk about the cur- 
rent Seaway project, he described 
future work. Mr. Nash stated: 

“The U.S. will deepen the chan- 
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nels in the St. Clair River, Lake St. 
Clair and the Detroit River from 21 
ft. for upbound vessels and 26 ft. for 
downbound vessels to a_ uniform 
depth of 27 ft. Those projects involve 
88 miles. The St. Mary’s River be- 
tween Lake Superior and Lake Huron 
will be deepened to 27 ft. 

“Within the next few years, all the 
work in the connecting channels of 
the Great Lakes will be completed. 
This will bring about greater ship- 
ping capacity in the vessels using the 
Seaway. Large ocean vessels can, 
after the completion of the channel 
work, reach the lakes with full 
cargoes.” 


USDA Launches Dairy 
Crossbreeding Study 


WASHINGTON—Additional infor- 
mation on whether crossbreeding of 
dairy cattle can usefully serve the 
nation’s dairy industry is the goal of 
a study just begun by U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture dairy scientists 
at the Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Md. 

The long-range project will com- 
pare purebred Brown Swiss, Ayr- 
shire, and Holstein cows to crosses 
of the same breeds. The test matings 
have been planned so that two- and 
three-way crosses can be compared 
in the same generation. 

Results of the trials will be evalu- 
ated on the basis of milk production, 
butterfat content of the milk, solids- 
not-fat production, Breeding charac- 
teristics, birth weight, growth rate 
of calves, and feed efficiency. This 
study should give further informa- 
tion on the value of crossbreeding for 
rapid herd improvement when sires 
from artificial breeding establish- 
ments are used, according to USDA. 


Speaker to Discuss 


Storage Temperatures 


MEMPHIS — Guy F. Feaster, 
Southern division manager here for 
the PTC Cable Co., will be the guest 
speaker at the Tri-State Oil Mill 
Superintendents Assn. convention 
June 4-6 at Edgewater Park, Miss. 

Mr. Feaster will discuss electronic 
monitoring of stored seed tempera- 
tures. 
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The best 
defluorinated 
phosphate 

at the lowest 
delivered cost 


Feed and Mineral Manufacturers consider 
delivered cost on purchased materials 


a major item in their budgets. 


Butler Chemical Company offers a defluorinated 
POLLYPHOS.. 
phosphorus content... 19%... 


phosphate . . . containing the highest 
at the lowest 
delivered cost per unit of phosphorus . . . to feed and 
mineral manufacturers located in the western 


half of the United States. 


Here is your opportunity to obtain . . . the best 
in a defluorinated phosphate . . . at the 


lowest delivered cost to you. 


On your next order for BUTLER POLLYPHOS ... 
whether in bags, or in bulk, or in truck or carload 
lots . . . contact your nearest sales agent or our home 
office. In either case you are assured the fastest, 


most economical, courteous service possible. 


BUTLER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


P.O. Box 938 Phone OR 2-7587 Galena Park, Texas 


LOCATED ON THE HOUSTON SHIP CHANNEL 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokeroge Co., Inc., Minneapolis; Carroll Swanson Sales Co., Des Moines; James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles; 
White Star Concentrates Co., Portland; E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B.C. 
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EMPLOYEE-OWNED MILL—Four employees of the La Junta (Colo.) Mill 
& Elevator Co. bought the firm from the widow of the former owner two 
years ago and pooled their talents and ideas into a prosperous enterprise. 


Although they bought in the midst of a drouth, they expanded the business 
and today are profiting from the expansion. The building was constructed in 
19386 and has been renovated several times since then. 


Employees Purchase Mill, Pool 


Talents to Build More Profits 


By Jess F. Blair 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Adding to the capacity of the mill, 
stressing bulk handling and sales 
and working to widen the trade area 
have been some of the things accom- 
plished by the owners of the La 
Junta (Colo.) Mill & Elevator Co. 

“We're trying to educate the custo- 
mer to the idea of buying in bulk 
quantities,” says Lloyd Rieck, man- 
ager. “Most farmers are becoming 
specialists. Each one is increasing his 
herd of dairy cows, his poultry flock 
or is feeding more cattle during the 
winter. So we ask him to put in bulk 
storage facilities at the farm and buy 
his feed from us by truck load. We 
can put the feed directly into his 
automatic feeders.” 

This type of sales talk has been 
very effective, because the company’s 
sales territory has been widened to 
50 miles for retail customers alone, 
while retail stores as far away as 
New Mexico are buying bulk feed 
from the mill. 

The La Junta Mill & Elevator 
Co. is a partnership business belong- 
ing to four former employees. When 
Mrs. Nancy Mahoney decided to sell 
the business after the death of her 
husband, the former owner, she gave 
her employees first chance at buying 


TEAMWORK—Lloyd Rieck is one of 
the four owners of the La Junta Mill 
& Elevator Co. Partners Newt 
Henson, Mike Smith and Gene Norris 
are mill foreman, assistant manager 
and bookkeeper, respectively. They 
meet weekly to discuss ideas and pos- 
sibilities for expanding the business. 


it. They had worked at key posi- | 
tions in the company for more than 
10 years, and had been partly re- 
sponsible for its success. 


Teamwork Stressed 

“We've made a good team,” said 
Mr. Rieck, “because each one had a 
different skill to contribute to man- | 
agement. I was an accountant, an | 
expert with figures, you might say, | 
but I am not a machinist or nutri- | 
tionist. Newt Henson, another part- | 
ner, is mill foreman, and a good one. | 
Mike Smith, an all-around man, is | 
assistant manager, while the fourth | 
| 

| 


owner is Gene Norris, who keeps | 
books. 

“They chose me as manager,” he 
continued, “partly because of my ex- 
perience in figuring costs and sales | 
and maybe also because I’m the old- 
est. But really we all manage. We | 
get together every week, discuss all | 
problems confronting us and then 
map out strategy for the future.” 

One problem facing them when 
they bought the mill was the ques- | 
tion of expansion. A second Dust Bow] | 
had gripped the area, and outside of 
the narrow ribbon of farms watered 
by the Arkansas River, the whole of 
eastern Colorado had gone through 


REACHING OUT—The four partners 
in the La Junta Mill & Elevator Co. 
are convinced that a good way to ex- 
pand their business is to “reach out” 
for it. They have found a good profit 
in trucking feeds to towns not 
reached by railroads. In the photo 
above, a truck is being loaded with 
40,000 Ib. grain for a haul to Albu- 


querque, some 325 miles away. 


several crop failures. Livestock num- 
bers were down, and nearly all busi- 
nesses were in a deep slump. 

Mr. Rieck and his partners decided 
it was no time to stand pat. Feed 
stores were going out of business, and 
someone would get these customers. 
The owners added new equipment, 
which included four outside 1,000- 
bu. bins. They bought another truck 
and added other pieces of machinery 
to speed up the manufacture of feed. 

They now have seed cleaners, a 
large hammermill, two mixers, grind- 
ers and a molasses mill. They do not 
have a pellet mill yet, but are con- 
sidering buying one. 

“We now have three trucks,” said 
Mr. Rieck, “but make deliveries in a 
fairly small radius. For the long hauls 
we work with trucking contractors, 
or the store owners who send their 
own trucks.” 


Truck Delivery Grows 


Under the managership of Mr. 
Rieck, the company began selling to 
several retail feed stores in northern 
New Mexico. Freight rates were high 
in those areas because several towns 
were off the main rail lines. Yet high- 
ways led into them, so the company 
started disposing of a large volume 
of feed to these dealers. 

Also, several independent truck 
owners were contacted. “Why not,” 
Mr. Rieck asked them, “buy our feed 
at a certain price, haul it into these 
towns and sell it for enough to pay 
your regular hauling rate?” 

This plan was mutually profitable. 
One truck owner loads on 40,000 Ib. 
grain at the elevator and takes it as 
far away as Albuquerque. He said 
that by hauling feed, he was seldom 
out of a hauling job. 

Another way in which the truck- 
ing set-up pays is the long two-way 
haul. Mr. Rieck often sends a truck- 
load of feed into Texas and has 
a load of cottonseed meal returned. 
If he does not have a return load for 
the trucker, he contacts some other 
businessman who does. 

“This business is on wheels now,” 
he said. “The only way to increase 
volume very much is to forget about 
trade boundaries. Reach out after 
new business.” 


While much of the feed is sold for 
truck delivery, the company buys a 


| large amount of grain which is 


shipped out by rail. During the first 
seven months of 1957 it handled 
150,000 bu. of barley and shipped 50 
cars of corn. 

Sells Farm Supplies 

In addition to making and selling 
feeds, the La Junta Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. sells a large quantity of farm 
supplies and chemicals. Several fer- 
tilizer and insecticide manufacturers 
are located in the valley, however, 
so these products are mostly a side- 
line. 

“We often investigate new prod- 
ucts,” said Mr. Rieck. “When a con- 
ference is called, we discuss every 
angle of the business. Is there some 
phase we are overlooking, and is 
there something we’re handling that 
should be dropped? With the feed 
business in a state of change, we try 
to plan ahead, but are ready to drop 
an idea when it proves no good.” 

One reason their plans have been 
carried through on schedule is be- 
cause of a well-planned advertising 
program. To reach dealers in other 
areas, Mr. Rieck sends out a regular 
price list showing kinds of feeds 
available and prices, both in bulk and 
sacks. Also, approximate shipping 
charges are listed. 

This list is sent not only to dealers, 
but also to several trucking compan- 
ies, which often get in touch with re- 
tail dealers. Sometimes one will con- 
tact a large ranch owner and haul 
feed directly to the ranch from La 
Junta. 

Other forms of advertising include 
full-page ads in the newspaper show- 
ing all products and the prices. Also, 
sack and bulk prices are shown. The 
store uses the radio for spot an- 


aur 
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EXTRA STORAGE—By adding more 
storage and manufacturing facilities 
like those above, the La Junta Mill 
& Elevator Co. has increased sales 
and widened its trade area. The own- 
ers stress bulk feeding for farmers 
and will carry truck loads to farms 
and ranches for loading directly into 
overhead bins and automatic feeders. 


nouncements, and is constantly giving 
away such items as matches, rain 
gauges, pencils and ballpoint pens. 


Credit Handling 


One problem that is particularly 
acute here in the Dust Bow! area is 
credit. Despite a rainy year in 1957, 
some farmers and ranchers are still 
in poor financial condition. Yet the 
credit losses have been held to a 
minimum. 

Mr. Rieck keeps a close check on 
the account ledger. Before an ac- 
count becomes too large, the com- 
pany makes an effort to collect it. 
Sometimes they work out a time 
payment plan. At other times they 
take a mortgage on livestock or prop- 
erty. 

“If a man’s a good manager, we 
often stay with him awhile,” said Mr. 
Rieck. “But if he has a record for 
being lazy or lacks judgment in man- 
aging a business, then we try to cut 
loose from him in the most painless 
way possible. Eventually, such a man 
will be put out by competition, and 
then no one can collect from him.” 


Winners of Cyanamid 


Contest Announced 


NEW YORK—Fifty dairy produc- 
ers in 31 states have been named 
winners of stock-improving heifers 
as a result of a nationwide contest 
sponsored by American Cyanamid 
Co. 

The company will present each of 
the winners with a purebred heifer 
of the breed of his choice. The prize 
animals will be purchased from the 
herds of some of the nation’s out- 
standing dairy breeding establish- 
ments. 

B. M. Zillman, veterinary products 
manager, said the four-month con- 
test, which ran from Oct. 1, through 
Jan. 31, drew thousands of entries 
from all 48 states. A five-man panel 
of executives of the major dairy 
breed associations acted as judges. 

The judges were: Robert H. Rum- 
ler, Holstein-Friesian Assn.; Frank 
Bishop, American Jersey Cattle Club; 
Fred Idtse, Brown Swiss Cattle 
Breeders Assn.; David Gibson, Jr., 
Ayrshire Breeders Assn., and Robert 
D. Stewart of the American Guern- 
sey Cattle Club. 

Tennessee won top honors for num- 
ber of individual winners, with four. 
Iowa, Washington and Indiana had 
three winners each while Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, California, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Oregon and Kan- 
sas produced two each. 
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Simplifies Fortification 
Cuts Production Costs 
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AWE’ Prescription Service 


makes the 
difference 


Entrust the compounding of your feed fortifiers to 
the skill, accuracy and dependability of Dawe’s. 
In bag after bag, batch after batch, you’ll get con- 
sistent dependability, uniform quality ... the 
finest ingredients carefully compounded to your 
precise formula . . . that’s Dawe’s Prescription 
Service. It’s the modern way feed manufacturers 
save time and money. Consider the convenience of 
custom-blended, custom-packaged fortifiers as 
against seattered buying and the handling of indi- 
vidual micro-ingredients. 

You can depend on Dawe’s Prescription Service 
to simplify your feed fortification. The cost?... 
You pay for ingredients only. Write for quotations 
on your feed fortifiers compounded and packaged 
to your specifications. You'll like Dawe’s fast, per- 
sonalized, dependable service. 


PLANTS: 
Chicago, Illinois + Peoria, Illinois + Fort Worth, Texas 
Auburn, Washington *« Newaygo, Michigan + Trenton, New Jersey 


WAREHOUSES: 

Atlanta, Georgia + Buffalo, New York + Columbus, Ohio 
Denver, Colorado + Kansas City, Missouri + Madison, Wisconsin 
Memphis, Tennessee + Minneapolis, Minnesota + Roanoke, Virginic 
Los Angeles, California + Stockton, California 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 


Belgium—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp 
ltaly—Corso Magenta 81/83, Milan 
Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 
Venezvela—Apartado 3050, Caracas 


World’s Oldest and 
Largest Specialists in Vitamin 
Products for Feeds 


sad 


DAWE’S LABORATORIES, INC. 
4800 South Richmond Street— Chicago 32, Illinois | 
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DANNEN 
for GRAIN 
and FEED 
INGREDIENTS 


Bran @Shorts 

@ Linseed Meal 

@ Cottonseed Meal 

@ Soybean Oil Meal 

@ Meat Scraps 

Sugar 

@ Defluorinated Phos- 
phate 


@ Feed Supplement 
Urea 


®@ Dried Skim Milk 
®@ Dried Buttermilk 


*, 


j you a steady, . 
flow 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohic 
Without obligation, send me complete intormo- 
tion on the Kelly Duplex Bucket Elevator. 


STATE 
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North Carolina 
Dealers’ Group 
Changes Name 


RALEIGH, N.C.—The North Caro- 
lina Grain Dealers Assn. became the 
North Carolina Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. at the annual convention of the 
group held recently at the Sir Walter 
Hotel here. 

The change came following consid- 
eration of the proposal for the past 
year. 

Election of officers was another 
part of the business meeting. Elected 
president was Loy W. Ledbetter, Jr., 
Ralston Purina Co., Wilson. T. C. 
Flood, Eastern Carolina Feed & Seed, 
Elizabeth City, was named vice presi- 
dent, and O. W. Faison, North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture, was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. 

New directors elected for 1958-59 
are George King, Ayden; H. I. Davis, 
Seven Springs; Leroy Powers, Mo- 
yock, and Don Biggerstaff, Rocky 
Mount. 

Mr. Flood, also chairman of the 
membership committee, said growth 
of the organization has been rapid 
during the past year. Allied member- 
ship increased by 500% and active 
membership by 25%, he said. 

A turnout of approximately 180 
persons registered for the convention 
to take part in the business session 
and the general sessions of the con- 
vention. Speakers were Bill Tate, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, Raleigh, who spoke on “Hedg- 


ing for Protection;” Dean Clark, pub- 
lisher, Grain & Feed Journal, Chi- 
cago, who spoke on “Will the Inde- 
pendent Grain Handler Survive?” 
and Tom Anderson, The Andersons, 
Maumee, Ohio, who spoke on “Profits 
in Grain Handling and Marketing.” 

A discussion on salesmanship was 
led by Prof. E. A. Fails, department 
of economics, North Carolina State 
College, and Lester Rose, secretary, 
Raleigh Chamber of Commerce, was 
speaker at the banquet. Another fea- 
ture of the banquet was the presenta- 
tion of a gift to O. W. Faison, secre- 
tary, for his service to the associa- 
tion. 


ADM Executives Tour 
Feed, Soybean Plants 


MINNEAPOLIS—Members of the 
advisory committee of Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, recent- 
ly toured the firm’s soybean and 
formula feed plants at Mankato, 
Minn.; the flax fiber plant at Win- 
ona, Minn., and the ADM Commander 
line elevator at St. Charles, Minn. 

The 14 committee members also 
visited the firm's oil plants, elevators 
and the research center in Minne- 
apolis. 

Before leaving on the tour the 
group heard discussions by other 
company executives on such manage- 
ment responsibilities as employee re- 
lations, purchasing, traffic and re- 
search. 

Hosts at the various stops were 
Alan Colby, plant manager at Man- 
kato; Harvey Ganong, plant manager 


at Winona, and Harry Page, manager 
of the St. Charles elevator. 

Members of the touring group from 
Minneapolis were: Dr. Edwin T. 
Clocker, research supervisor; John B. 
Deininger, assistant general traffic 
manager; Eldon S. Eichhorn, man- 
ager of systems and procedures; 
Kenneth E. Holt, director of control 
laboratories; William G. McFadzean, 
manager of distribution and ware- 
housing; Dr. George K. Nelson, di- 
rector of development; Howard E. 
Nissi, personnel manager; James J. 
Sellner, manager of soy specialties 
department; Carrol P. Syverson, 
manager of the flax fiber division; 
Paul F. Werier, manager of the in- 
dustrial cereals department; Lewis 
H. Workman, grain buyer, and Elmer 
H. Ziegenhagen, sales manager of 
the formula feed division. 

Robert C. Fulton, production man- 
ager of the alfalfa division, Kansas 
City, and John H. King, president of 
ADM (Ltd.) Canada, Toronto, were 
also a part of the group. 

Purpose of the advisory commit- 
tee is to give the younger executives 
a well-rounded knowledge of com- 
pany operations. The committee also 
helps evaluate new ideas and projects 
under study by senior management. 


<i 


$150,000 FIRE LOSS 


LAMONA, WASH.—Fire of unde- 
termined origin recently destroyed a 
wooden grain elevator and annex 
here. The elevator, owned and oper- 
ated by the Odessa Union Warehouse 
Co., suffered damages estimated at 
$150,000, according to Winston S. 
Weber, assistant manager. 
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District Meetings Set 
For Ohio Dealers 


GREENVILLE, OHIO—Three Ohio 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Inc., 
district meetings scheduled for the 

ati months of June and July have been 
\ZPROCESSING. announced. They will be held June 
ZZ 11, June 30 and July 1 at Ottawa, 
Lafayette and Sidney, respectively. 

The northwestern district meeting 
at Ottawa will be held at 7:45 p.m. 
in the Eagles hall with George Moor- 
CREATIVE PROCESSORS head, Moorhead Elevator, Leipsic, 


vice president of the association, pre- 
OF FARM PRODUCTS siding. Warren W. Lebeck, secretary 


of the Chicago Board of Trade, will 


be the speaker. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. AND 44 OTHER FEEDS | 


The central district meeting at La- 
fayette will be held at the London 


yt Country Club. Ralph H. Brown, 
DISTILLERS oe Cleveland Grain Co., will speak on 
RAINS the market outlook under new gov- 


BEET PULP ernment regulations. 
The Miami Valley meeting at Sid- 
ney is still being arranged. 


AIR SYSTEMS 


EASY TO INSTALL: Completely pre-assembled components together with diagrams 
and instructions make this truly an “Install-It-Yourself” kit. You provide nothing but 
the time. All materials are included in the kit down to the last nut and bolt. 


Check The 


LITTLE MAINTENANCE: Positive power take-off drive shaft to pump with a heavy 
duty no-slip universal joint assures you of long wear. Separate hydraulically operated 
feeder* connected only by hose lines to pump assembly provides maximum flexibility 


Advantages: and very little wear . . . definitely an all-weather operation. 


V COMPACT 
V EFFICIENT 
ECONOMICAL 
V UGHTWEIGHT 


EASY TO OPERATE: Engage your power take-off and set hand throttle to recom- 
mended R.P.M. Feeder is operated independently of power take-off through hydraulic 
control valve. You are always in control of any situation and can obtain maximum 
unloading performance for any material through control of the feeder R.P.M. 


*PATENT APPLIED FOR 


CONVERT THE TRUCK YOU NOW OWN 


THE LEADERS 
IN MOBILE 
MILLING ARE 
USING THE 
RIPCO 
AIR SYSTEM 


Complete Kit 
$1695 
F.O.B. Oxford, Pa. 


THE “AIR CADDY” 


A completely self-contained portable air system 
equipped with Wisconsin engine for outside use or with 
a G.E. 10 H.P. electric motor and starrer for inside use. 


Manufactured by RIPCO INC. « 245 S. Third St., Oxford, Pa. 
For information write or call your nearest RIPCO representative 
WOODS MILL SERVICE, INC. 
A. A. KLEINVEHN C. J. JEFFERSON W. T. BUCHER P. 0. Box 3 
39th St. Amherst, Va. 3817 Dartmouth Lane Fort Dodge, Iowa 
ee, Wis. Nashville, Tenn. R. C. CREAMER 
. M. DOWNS ew Holland Pike 1704 New Holland Pike 
Box 522, R. D. #1 Lancaster, Pa, bye eayhee Lancaster, Pa. 
Anchorage, Ky. PAUL DONALDSON Columbus, Miss. LEWIS MACHINERY SERVICE 


Middlefield, Ohio Holland, N.Y. 


PENB Elects New 
Officers; Larry 
Thompson is Head 


NEW YORK — Larry Thompson 
was elected president of the Poultry 
& Egg National Board at a meeting 
of the board of directors in New 
York recently. 

The general manager of Poultry 
Producers of Central California, San 
Leandro, Mr. Thompson replaces Her- 
bert Beyers, Salt Lake City, retiring 
president. 

Mr. Thompson is one of six direc- 
tors representing the egg segment of 
the industry on PENB’s recently-re- 
organized board. Other new officers 
are Tom Folger, Dahlonega (Ga.) 
Feed & Hatchery, representing broil- 
er growers, first vice president, and 
Howard Kauffman, Kauffman Farms, 
Waterman, IIL, representing turkey 
interests, second vice president. 

Re-elected to their respective posts 
of secretary and treasurer were Dr. 
L. A. Wilhelm, Quaker Oats Co., Lib- 
ertyville, Ill, and Ralston Hannas, 
editor of the American Poultry Jour- 
nal, Chicago. 

John Hargreaves, Caroline Poultry 
Farms, Faderalsburg, Md., represent- 
ing allied industries, and Don Turn- 
bull, executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
representing the directors at large, 
were elected to the executive com- 
mittee. 

In addition to Mr. Hargreaves and 
Mr. Turnbull, the seven-man execu- 
tive committee is composed of the 
president and two vice presidents, 
along with the secretary and treas- 
urer, who are non-voting members. 


Other Board Action 
In other business before the meet- 
ing, Mr. Hannas reported that com- 
modity income as of April 30, 1958, 
was 60% greater than at the same 


Over 54 Years of Dependable 
Brokerage Service 
Established 1904 
EDWARD E. SMITH AND CO. 


3166 Maple Dr., N.E. Atlanta 5, Ga. 
Phone—CEdar 3-1108 TWX—AT-30 


Serving the Milling Industry A 
Complete Line of Quality Grain 


Processing Machinery 


for Over a Century. 


BARNARD & LEAS 
Manuf ung ( mpany INC. 


even [ron your: 
SLUGGISH 


LABORATORIES 
~ for Poultry 


| 
} 
p 
> ‘WITH 
feed conversion, increai £== 
water and feed cor bie == 
SEND POR 
CATALOG AND 
Price List! 
lie Ir ~ 
Washington Ave. N., Minneapolis |, Minn. 


time a year ago. He reported a figure rm 
of $64,868 for the first third of the Texas Fa Leaders 


bd 
current year, as opposed to $40,398 View “New Horizons’ 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—About 75 ag- Let's Ruin Another 
oug e increase indicated an en- 
couraging trend, it is still substanti- attended ae) :} ‘CRUSHER 
ally below what is needed to carry the premier showing May 13 of 
on the expanded consumer education “New Horizons,” the film produced 
These little demons would certainly 
wreak havoc with an ordinary crush- 
er, but not this one! It's the revolu- 
tionary NEW Anderson Cob Crusher 


by the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
The board approved unanimously a Assn. and based on nutritional talks 

new voluntary investment program made at the 1958 Midwest convention 

presented by Lloyd H. Geil, general during the press conference. 


manager. The investment program, Among those present at the show- 7 ‘ 

i il, i i ctual operation. 
red outlined by Mr. Geil, is designed ing were Sherman Clark, chairman, STOVER oP 2 
to provide adequate funds for a con- Powell B. Jones, retiring chairman, * DAMAGE PROOF + NO SHEAR PINS 


sumer educational promotion pro-| snq Gene Robbins, manager of the 
gram which individual members of agricultural department of the Hou- *NO DOWN TIME + CLOG PROOF 


on for themselves. It calls for na- John Kern, Schmitt & Kern, Hou- — *LOW POWER CONSUMPTION 
tional, state and local promotions to ido ston Feed . < " 

ston, president of the Houston Fee VARIABLE PRODUCT SIZING 


create greater consumer acceptance | Cjyb, was chairman of the meeting. 


of poultry products. Lorne F. VanStone, Uncle Johnny 
MAUMEE, OHIO 


While in New York the board mem- Mills, Houston, introduced Lloyd Lar- 
bers also attended the 10th annual | on, executive vice president of the 
celebration of the Poultry Products | widwest organization, who described 
Booster Day sponsored by the east- | briefly the origin of the Midwest film 
ern branch office of PENB. project and its purposes. 

The event included a banquet high- 
lighted by the presentation of $25,000 
in contributions to the PENB pro- 
gram. Donors were as follows: $15,- 
000 from the Delmarva Poultry In- 
dustry, Inc., Georgetown, Del.; $7,500 
from the National Turkey Federa- 
tion, Mt. Morris, Ill.; $1,500 from the 
Poultry Producers of Central Cali- 
fornia, and $1,000 from the Grange 
Co., Modesto, Cal. 


New Feature Planned 
For Poultry Congress 


- 
KANSAS CITY—A men’s stag 
luncheon combined with Gari Ga- with the 
riepy’s self and sales motivation clinic _ garding the tent 
will be a new feature of the Ameri- | | under consideration. With their approval, the | g pure! g 
can Poultry & Hatchery Federation's guides were accepted Make sure the fats you buy 
annual American Poultry Congress & | J ANIMAL FAT PURCHASING GUIDE meet new AFMA “specs” on stabtlity. 
Exposition in Cleveland, July 22-24. Insist on Tenox-stabilized fats 
Mr. Gariepy heads Sales Training In- ts f 
ternational—a world-wide sales train- Prepared by the Nutrition Council of the American Feed Manufa r your feed. 
ing organization. turers Association With more and more feed manufacturers 
The stag luncheon and sales clinic recognizing the nutritional advantage of 
will be held in the Public Auditorium, basis for the preparation of the procure ecifications by incorporating animal fats in their feed, con- ; 
July each agent... since pone ome ry sumption of these fats is growing rapidly. But 
can be or rec e greatly in different areas, this guide is not to de y 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 521 | tollowed., Quality itions May not alw ptima this = 
East 63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. purchasing guides will be revised as improved methods of } as grown the necessity or consistent y oo- a 
quality are available taining fats of adequate stability. 
Publication: of the _ Recognizing this problem, the American 
Peed Control Officisle> Feed Manufacturers Association has sug- 
Animal fat is a mix f fats of a quality suit for fe gested new standards of quality to guide pur- 4 
obtained from ani ges im the pr chasing agents in buying stabilized animal 
rendering. If the ; t bears a nan ve Olt fats 
or « as i £x “tallov iat 
By these new standards, the minimum ac- 
ceptable fat stability is set at 20 hours by 
(Base American Oil Chemists” Society, current edition AOM test. The trend among leading ren- i 
ess Specified.) — q 


derers, however, is to produce a 40 hour 
AOM fat. By so doing, these renderers pro- 2 
vide maximum assurance the fats they sell i 
will have sufficient stability, even under ad- 
verse conditions. 


1. Stability: AOM Test (Active Oxygen Method) 
20 hours AOM stability is the minimum acceptable and is 
approximately equivalent to 320 days of storage life. 

2 M.1I.U. (Moisture, Impurities, Unsay 
The js basis 2% unless otherwise specifie 


moisture causes rapid deterioration and must be keg : Not all antioxidants can provide even 20 
percentages of impurities hour stability under all conditions. And, with ; 
reduce caloric values. “< the wide variety of inedible fats and meat “4 
3. Antioxidant: ‘ scraps being processed today, it is to your 
Only approved antioxidants shall be used, and in sufficient advantage to make sure the fats you buy are 
quantity to meet minimum stability requirements. ‘ protected by the proper antioxidant. 
*Pree Fatty Acid: (FFA) — Tenox antioxidants give you the safeguard 
Free fatty acid varies but: for feeding anin at sed 
a tree fatty acid not exceedin: e usua st you Bee 
we» In the first place, the Eastman line of Tenox 
; antioxidants offers the renderer the widest 
Physical Properties 


choice available. From this broad range he 
can consider and select the antioxidant or 
antioxidant formulation best suited to the 
particular fat he is handling and to his proc- 


JOHN F. YOUNG Melting Poi essing conditions. 


Secondly, Eastman is well-qualified to sug- 


ng Qual 


COMPANY ted not only the most effective antioxidant 
: grease. formulation, but also the most efficient 
3278 Southside ¥ method of adding it. This is because Eastman 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio > ee ee a has years of experience in the manufacture 
WAbash 1-1950 —_— and use of antioxidants, and in evaluating 
their performance. Eastman makes all the 
Bastman major of antioxidants—has no axe to 

grind in favor of any one. 
antioxidants So insist that your renderer supply fats 
stabilized with Tenox antioxidants, backed 
We Are oe Ba we \ for animal fats by Eastman technical service. It’s your best 
ae SiG assurance the feeds you sell will have long- 
Tenox BHT lasting protection against rancidity. EASTMAN 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 
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Classified Ads te 


Commercial advertising not accepted in 

classified advertising department. Dis- 

play advertising accepted for insertion at 

minimum rate of $10.50 per column inch, 
All Want Ads cash with order, 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


75-22 FARM AND RANCH HEIL DEHY- 
drator, two years old in A-1 condition. 
Priced to sell. Call or write. Colorado 
Machinery & Supply Co., Inc., 4407 East 
60th Ave., Denver 16, Colo.; Phone Key- 

LIQUIDATION SALE — EIGHT LOUIS- 
ville Rotary Steam Tube Dryers, 6x50’, 
6’x30’, 6’x25’; also Dewatering Presses; 
Davenport No, 1A, No. 2A, No. 3A; Louls- 
ville 8-roll 36”; Spiral Ribbon Mixers 336, 

. 100, 75, 15 cu. ft. Storage tanks from 


5 1, 1 
MACHINERY FOR SALE Pere, 1000 3. Oth Ot. 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
| MACHINERY WANTED 


cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 

WANTED—20 OR 26 IN. JAY BEE HAM- 
mermill. State age, condition and price. 


ery, P. O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Staplehurst Mill, Staplehurst, Neb. 


$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
eare of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


EXCELLENT SIDE-LINE OR FULL TIME 
item for salesman selling to feed, grain, 
farm equipment dealers and farmers. Lib- 
eral commissions. Replies will be held 
confidential. Write Doane Agricultura! 
Service, Inc., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


FEED SALESMAN WANTED FOR PROV- 
en area—centra! Illinois. We have a man 
retiring and need a replacement. The 
territory is well established and company 

handling of maintenance crew. Mill lo- well known. Commission rate excellent— 

eated in Southeast. Address Ad No. 3754, pay is superior—contact us now. Address 

Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. i No. 3745, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 

nn. 


WORKING SALES MANAGER WANTED— 
We need someone who can sell feeds and 
allied lines, and also manage our sales 


ertisements received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 
the issue of the following Saturday. 

Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 


HELP WANTED 
v 


SALESMAN, INSIDE—FOR FEED BROK- 
erage house. Must be familiar with feed- 
stuffs and grain market operations. The 
Twin Supply service, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bidg., Baltimore 2, Md.; Plaza 
2-3076. 


MILLWRIGHT — MAN WITH EXPERI- 
ence in feed mill with knowledge of all 
machinery common to large operation. 
Must also be capable of welding and 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson Scales; truck scales; hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 5 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 49, Minn. 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 
processing machinery. E. H. Beer & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. ai 

BURTON MIXERS, HEAVY DUTY (DRUM 
type tumbler). Must be in good condition. 
Write Advance Farm Service, Madison, 
8. D., or Phone 4266. re 

SLIP-RING MOTOR IN GOOD TO EX- 
cellent condition, 200 H.P., 1,750 R.P.M., 

Address Ad 


SALESMAN FOR LARGE AND RAPIDLY 
expanding feed company. Good pay and 
excellent opportunities for advancement. 


3-phase, 60-cycle, 220-volt. 


PNEUMATIC “AIR-CONVEYOR” SYSTEMS 


Benefits include: Profit-sharing, hospi- “ 

talization, group insurance and retirement. Program. We have just rebuilt a new, —Positive pressure, Sutorbiit, new or used, No. 3776, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

Give full particulars. All replies held in fast mill. Our reputation is well estab- any size, capacity, distance or product. | TWO OAT HULLERS, HIGH CAPACITY. 

confidence. Address Ad No. 3804, Feed- lished. Now we must build sales. Excellent Nolder Co., Box 14, Corona Del Mar, Cal. Must be in good condition. Write Ad- 

stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. opportunity for the right man. Reply in a — —_—_— —____— vance Farm Service, Madison, 8. D., or 
full. All information held in strict con- FIELD QUEEN CHOPPER, COMPLETELY Phone 4266. 


Mathis Grain & Elevator Corp., 
Box 488, Mathis, Texas. 


reconditioned and guaranteed. Price less 
than half new cost. Northern Colorado 
Alfalfa Milling Co., LaSalle, Colo. 


1%-TON WENGER 


WANTED—DAFFIN MOBILE FEED MILL 
about one year old, good condition. Ad- 


We need 6am = oe Produc- dress Ad No. 3782, Feedstuffs, Minne- 


tion Department who can meet — 
VERTICAL MIXER, apolis 40, Minn. 
the following requirements: SALES REPRESENTATIVE Molasses Blender, Nickle Crusher, Mill | WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
Collector. Inspection Stewart Co., Clear- scales, bag closing machines and other 
(1) Wants to join a large, strong and We ore an old, established company sell- brook, Va. Muncy Mill Machinery Co., ceed mail. fond ané choveter cquipment. 
te Se Muncy, Pa.; Phone 6-3836. J. H Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
growing feed trade, and we are looking for a top-notch = City. 
ization. mon to represent us in New York State TRUCK SCALE — 45'x10’, FAIRBANKS, ‘ 
(2) Is under fifty years of age. with dial. Fully reconditioned and guar- / 


anteed. Also other sizes. Peoria Scale 
Service, 511 West Adams St., 


(3) Graduate Mechanical Engineer. 
- He is ambitious and will- ton, Ill; Phone 1342. 


(4) Experienced in feed mill design 


Washing- 


and construction. 
(5) Capable of functioning as a pro- 
ject engineer. 
if you qualify and are interested, write us. 
Your communications will be held confi- 


dential. Address Ad No. 3797, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Mian. 


WANTED 
DISTRICT MANAGER 


National Manufacturer of Vitamins 
and Feed Additives needs Sales Rep- 
resentative for Arkansas, Alabama, 
Tennessee and Mississippi territory. 
Sales experience and college training 


perience and ability (no commission basis) 
plus travel expenses. Please submit resume, 


specifying when you will be available and 
salary desired. All replies confidential. 
Address Ad No. 3801, Feedstuffs 
Mina. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


LATIN AMERICAN EXPORT SALES MAN- 
ager—Feed executive with experience in 
selling seeks position to sell, travel and 
develop dealerships through Latin Ameri- 
can countries. College graduate B.B.A., 
age 35, Spanish fluently, knowledge of 
feed business. Address Ad No. 3793, Feed- 


UNIVERSAL PELLET MILL, MODEL AAA, 
76 H.P. TEFC motor, crumbler attach- 
ment, extra dies, roller shells, starters 
and controls. Reasonably priced. Address 
Ad No. 3746, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 

COMPLETE HAMMERMILL —ONE COM- 
plete Jay Bee 5-W Hammermill with 
switches and ammeter, 200 H.P. Crocker- 
Wheeler explosion and dust proof motor, 
3-phase, 440 amp., 3,600 R.P.M. complete 
with Cyclone. Schoeneck Farms, Inc., 
Nazareth, Pa. 


ONE NO. 11 8. HOWES SCALPER; THREE 
California Pellet Coolers; 2,000 Ib. hori- 
zontal Mixer; 8’ Day Dual-Clone Col- 
lector; 65” Day Dual-Clone Collector; 
Friction Clutch Feed Packer; New Model 
104-18" Sprout - Waldron Crusher-Feeder; 
Conveyors; Elevators; Feeders; Hoppers; 
Pulleys and many other items. General 
Mill Equipment Co., 2021-23 Pennsylvania 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 
v 


SALE—FLOUR MILL IN N. CEN- 
tral South Dakota. Ideal site for feed 
mill. Mill is now in operation. Address 
Ad No. 3765, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


MILL LOCATED 35 MILES SOUTH OF 
Binghamton, N.Y., on Route U.S. No. 11, 
also on the D.L.@W. R.R. in dairy coun- 
try. Equipped with 20-inch attrition mill, 
hammermill, mixer, blender. Usually han- 
dies 2,500 tons of feed, 300 tons fer- 
tilizer and 4,000 tons bulk lime spreading. 
Reply to C. D. Bell & Son, Hop Bot- 
tom, Pa. 


C ontact— 

MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 

When you want to Buy or Sell 
ELEVATORS or 


stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS | 
v 


Hand Foundation, 1000 North Ave., ORDER YOUR FISCHBEIN BAG SEWER 


Chicago 22, Illinois. and thread from: Muncy Mill Machinery 
a Co., Muncy, Pa. 


in Animal or Poultry Science or nutri- 
tion desired. Salary and commission. 
Expenses. Liberal benefits. Wiley 
Akins, V. P. and Gen. Mgr., Peter 


Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


REBUILT AND GUARANTEED 
STANDBY POWER PLANTS 


6—3 KVA 110/220 V. Onan, gasoline 


FEED MILLS 
Ohio - Indiana - Illinois 
Excellent Opportunities 
Halbert C. Smith Plymouth, Ind. 


SALESMEN FARM SEED abort, going FOR SALE 
Established territory open in each of following states: Wisconsin, Minnesota, | COMPLETE FEED MILL IN 
lowa, for man, 30 to 40, with definite or similar to call on TOMS RIVER, N.J. ALL MA- 


0 | | CHINERY INTACT, READY TO 
OPERATE. 


Tidewater Machinery Co. 
10 South 18th Street 


feed dealers, for leading firm with aggressive research, advertising, merchan- 
dising program. Seed experience not necessary. Permanent with advancement 
possibilities. Many benefits, including profit sharing. Write L. Teweles Seed 
Co., Box 624, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


All remote start — water cooled 
completely rebuilt 


For additional information write or phone 
THE LIMA ARMATURE WORKS, INC. 


130 E. Pearl Phone CA 2-4010 Lima, Ohio Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

W A NTED: Two Men Interested In Growing With 34 YEARS OF INTEGRITY 
* Hess & Clark, inc. of Ashland, Ohio Buy With Confidence 

Two high-potential sales territories open in Eastern United Rebuilt and Guaranteed Motors 
States. One in New England and one in Eastern Pennsylvania 208 208 Pre $1,350.00 
and New Jersey. Our company is fast-growing, highly enthusi- 75 H.P., 3,600 R.P.M., 220/440 V., Lima, TEFC ................ccecces 1 IIIT 1,200.00 
astic. You will sell highest-quality feed medication and animal $0 1.800 290/440 rere 
health products supported by hard-hitting advertising and sales 40 1/800 220/440 Ale Pre”. 
promotion. Answer ad only if you are interested in doing out- 30 3.800 
sales job Igrwmerable motors smaller sizes than those listed at prices as low as 
marketing opportunities. Supply full personal details first letter. 
Address all replies to D. G. Duncan, Personnel Mgr., Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 130 E. Pearl THE LIMA ARMATURE W ORKS, INC. Lima, Ohio 


Assn., at the recent meeting of the 
National Federation of Grain Coop- 
eratives here. Mr. Guild is the fourth 
hatchery egg supply flocks several | man in the history of the federation 
months before the pullets will actu- | to receive the award. 
ally move into the flocks. —_ 


CHANGES LOCATION 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—Schmitt & 
Kern, Inc., feed ingredient brokerage 
firm, has moved into a new office ]lo- 
cation in Houston at 390 Texas Gas 
Building, 2427 Bolsolver Road. 


that 3,033,000 in April, 1957. Pullet 
chick replacements by the same 10 
breeders during the first four months 
ef 1958 totaled 10,690,000—up more 
a 13% over the same period in 


lets by these breeders provide an in- 
dication of the potential number of 
pullets available for addition to 


Report Indicates 


Broiler Increase 


WASHINGTON—A 9% increase in 
placement of pullet chicks for broiler 
hatchery supply flocks was reported 

: for April, 1958, over the same month 
a year earlier by 10 of the largest 
primary breeders of broiler replace- 
ment stock. 

The breeders placed a total of 
3,320,000 chicks, compared with more 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- > 
ture Crop Reporting Board said the 
10 primary breeders included in this 
report account for a very large per- 
centage of the total supply of replace- 
ment pullets for broiler hatchery sup- 
| Ply flocks. Sales of replacement pul- 


Wins National Award 


WASHINGTON — A _ distinguished 
service award was presented to M. 
D. Guild, manager, grain division, 
Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
ing to work hard for a good future, and ~ 
he will be expected to travel the state " 
} 
continuously. Salary commensurate with ex- | 
| 
| 
== 
| 
F 
| 


TRIP TO HAWAII — These four couples were winners of the nation-wide 
“Hoolaulea” contest sponsored by the National Vitamin Products Co., Min- 
neapolis, maker of Calvita milk replacer. The winners are shown departing 
on a 10-day trip to Hawaii as guests of the contest sponsor. They are (left to 
right) Mr. and Mrs. Earl Thompson, dairy farmer at Udall, Kansas; Mr. and 
Mrs. Don Boatright, feed dealer at Winfield, Kansas; Mr. and Mrs. A. T. 
McGuire, feed dealer at Hastings, Mich., and Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lenz, dairy 
farmer at Hastings, Mich. 


ing to a report in the Midland Co- 
operator, published by Midland Co- 
operatives, Inc., Minneapolis. 

The report said a committee has 
been named to work on a three-point 
proposal to be presented later at a 
statewide meeting in Iowa. First 
steps in the program were taken at 
a meeting in Ames, Iowa, called re- 
cently by the Consumers Cooperative 
Assn. of Kansas City. 

A turnout of about 40 persons 
from local and regional cooperatives 
as well as farm organizations and 
Iowa State College took part. They 
voted unanimously for the commit- 
tee. Named to the committee were 
six representatives of local livestock 
marketing cooperatives plus repre- 
sentatives from the Consumers Co- 
operative Assn. of Kansas City, Mid- 
land Cooperatives, Boone Valley Pro- 
cessing Assn. of Eagle Grove and 
Producers Livestock Commission Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Proposed in the program are these 
three steps: 

1. Coordination of marketing co- 
operative activities. Later a system 
might be set up for concentration 
yards, similar to tHose operated in 
Indiana by Producers Livestock 
Assn. 

2. Building of a killing and chilling 
plant for delivery of dressed car- 
casses. 

3. Development of one or more 
complete packing plants. 

Lecal marketing cooperatives rep- 
resented at the Ames meeting mar- 
ket about 250,000 of the 22 million 
hogs produced in Iowa each year. 

Howard Cowden, president of Con- 
sumers Cooperative Assn., said farm- 
ers must unite if they are to meet 
the challenge of vertical integration 
or contract farming that is already 
under way in the hog industry. 

C. G. Randell, chief of the live- 
stock and wool branch of the Farm- 
ers Cooperative Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, said some of 
these programs are shifting pork pro- 
duction from the Midwest to the 
South. 


Cooperatives Study 
Plan for Integrated 
Swine Operations 


MINNEAPOLIS—Midwest cooper- 
atives are working on a program to 
give Iowa farmers control of inte- 
gration in the hog industry, accord- 


THE BEST, ANYWHERE! 
From Florida to west Texas; from New 
ersey to Kansas, feed men are waar 
to PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN COB MEA 
for its outstanding values as a roughage 
and a molasses carrier. Write today te 

PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 

P. ©. Box 120 Paxton, Ill. Phone 222 


Don, Jim Brazie Join 


Portland Brokerage 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Association of 
Don and Jim Brazie, Salem, Ore., 


Clears $12.00 hourly 
From $500 investment 


- “ with the firm of H. Fay Smith, grain 
10” x 10° broker, Lewis Building, Portland, is 
Krimper-Kracker | announced by Fay Smith, owner. 


The newly-appointed associates will 
with serve as outside contact men for the 
firm in the merchandising of grain 
3 H.P. motor and feed concentrates. The affilia- 
tion of the Brazies into the organiza- 
tion will permit the firm to service 
ment in modern dust-free grain roller the Pacific Northwest territory with 
returned so quickly he never missed the a complete line of these commodities, 
money. Mr. Smith said. 
You, too, can jump in and make a killing All contracts will be serviced 
now! . . . while others sit idly by with through the Portland office of H. Fay 
outmoded “grinders” and bellyache about Smith. 
conditions. ; The Brazies will continue to handle 
Write today for catalog on all 15 sizes. the Dawe’s Laboratories account, 


ity) He €. DAVIS SONS’ | which has been serviced by them 
Box FN-185, Bonner Springs, Kansas 


Missouri community miller reports invest- 


for a number of years. 
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| THE MIXER THAT MEETS 
EVERY MIXING REQUIREMENT. . 


WITH 
BLENDING ACTION 


MIXES DRY MATERIALS: 


@ Feeds 


@ Minerals & Vitamins 


Absolute accuracy is assured through 
the exclusive Marion cross blending 
\ and mixing action. Even trace mater- 
BLENDS DRY MATERIALS ials can be thoroughly and completely 


with LIQUID ADDITIVES: J blended into your product. A constant 
uniformity, guaranteed --- 


@ Fertilizers, etc. 


© Za after Bag after Gag! | seno tovay 
Fish Solubles FOR FREE 
© Animal Fats, etc. RAPIDS MACHINERY COMPANY prom ete 


887 11th Street 


‘OUR INVESTMENT 
ATHROP’S CHICKS 


If you want a good steady supply 
of the best White Cornish Cross, 
write or phone today for details. 
Over 30 years’ hatchery expe- 
rience will get the job done 
right for you. We would appre- 
ciate the opportunity to discuss 
our program with you. 


RECOMMEN 


Our production program is based 
on selling top quality chicks on 
contract, at wholesale. We are 
geared to fit the present day 
various types of integration pro- 
grams. Good quality chicks and 
the finest service possible are 
assured in our size of operation. 


LATHROP’S HATCHERY, INC. Richmond, Ind. 


Years of field and lab- 
oratory science stand 
behind every Tuxedo 
Feed. And months of 
planning are involved 
in any new campaign. 
This means that right now—so it'll be ready for fall profits— 
Tuxedo’s great new Dairy Feed Campaign is “on the fire,” 
hot and boiling! 

What can you and other progressive dealers look for? A 
new and improved Tuxedo Dairy Program that will really 
ring the bell with feeders in your area PLUS dynamic new 
advertising to help you up your tonnage. 

It's coming! It’s on the fire! And Tuxedo Dealers every- 
where are going to be all-fired fired up when it lands on their 
doorstep. 

IF YOU'RE NOT A TUXEDO DEALER AND YOU'VE READ THIS 
FAR YOU MUST BE INTERESTED. IF YOU'RE INTERESTED 
DROP US A LINE. THERE'S ALWAYS ROOM FOR ONE MORE 
ON THE TUXEDO BANDWAGON. 


Ez THE EARLY & DANIEL CO. 


KEIN CINCINNATI SUMTER TAMPA 


Qur 77th Yeor 


| 
| / Marion, tow 

SPROUT-WALDRON x, Q\ ¥ LOOK 

a Y 

Belo | ~ 

IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 

reeos 
LIVESTOCK. AND POULTRY. 
— . 
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G.L.F. to Encourage 
Production of More 


And Better Forages 


ITHACA, N.Y.—A long-range plan 
to encourage the production and use 
of more and better forage by dairy 
farmers has been announced by Co- 
operative GLF Exchange, Ithaca. 

The GLF “5-Star Forage Plan” will 
run for five years and will include 
some 400 field demonstrations on 
farms to show how to grew high- 
quality pasture and hay. 

“The average cow in GLF terri- 
tory—New York, New Jersey and 
northern Pennsylvania — produces 
less than 8,000 Ib. milk,” pointed out 
E. H. Fallon, GLF general manager. 
“Research by agriculture colleges and 
farm experience indicates that the 
production of the average cow can be 
increased 2,000 lb. year by providing 
all the high-quality forage she will 
eat.” 

The demonstrations will show the 


effect of proper use of lime and fer- 
tilizer, insect and weed control, the 
right forage variety and harvest tim- 
ing and methods. 

The farmer cooperative is also 
planning demonstrations showing 
equipment and methods of drying 
early-harvested hay. Milk produc- 
tion of cows fed this high-quality 
hay will be compared to production 
of cows fed ordinary hay. 

“Research shows that the variety 
of forage is not as important as the 
stage of maturity when harvested, 
the weather and methods of curing 
and storing. Late cutting and weather 
damage cause the greatest losses of 
nutrients in hay crops,” Mr. Fallon 
said. 

“The more mature the hay when 
cut, the lower its feeding value, re- 
search projects have proved. Figures 
released by Cornell University indi- 
eate that hay cut June 1 contains 
63% total digestible nutrients. By 
July 1, nutrients are reduced to only 
50%. 

“Cows also will eat more early-cut 


hay than late-cut. Hay, animal nu- 
tritionists point out, is the cheapest 
sources of nutrients for dairy cows. 
As hay intake increases, cost of milk 
production is reduced.” 


— 


North Carolina Reports 
Feed Tonnage Boosts 


RALEIGH, N.C.— North Carolina 
feed tonnage stood well ahead of a 
year earlier as the month of March 
brought to a close the first three 
quarters of the 1957-58 fiscal year. 

Total feed tonnage for the nine 
months was 987,309, compared with 
882,223 for the same pericd the pre- 
vious year. March tonnage was 101,- 
100 tons, compared with 82,611 for 
the previous March. 

Every month of the nine-month 
period showed a substantial increase 
over the same month a year earlier. 
The March increase of some 24% 
was the largest percentage increase 
for the year, however. 


GIVE AWAY 
PART OF 

YOUR PROFIT 

THIS SEASON? 


You can find out right now! Check these questions -— 


e Were the basis weights and sizes of your multiwall bags trimmed down to the 
actual needs of your product? 


e Did your equipment provide weight accuracy as well as speed . . 


away some of your product? 
e Was the material settled, reducing bag size... another way to save on bag costs? 


e Are you using the most efficient packaging equipment? 


Questions like these—the kind St. Regis sales rep- 
resentatives ask when they analyze your packaging 
operation—help save your profits! St. Regis helps 
build your profits by designing multiwall bags for 
effective display at your point of sale. Top-quality 
printing and brand registration guaranteed! Call 


your St. Regis representative today .. . 


see how he 


can brighten your profit picture! 


Multiwall Packaging Division 


St.Regis (*) 


. or did it give 


150 EAST 42n0 STREET, 


a 


“What was your business before 
you were captured by my men?” 
asked the chief of cannibals. 

“I was the assistant editor of a 
newspaper,” answered the captive. 

“In that case, cheer up, young 
man,” said the chief. “Promotion 
awaits you. After dinner you'll be 
editor-in-chief.” 


Two old gents just off the farm 
were spending the night in the city 
and went to a burlesque show. Dur- 
ing one of the acts a curvaceous 
blonde was shown taking a bath in a 
large wooden tub. 

“Ain’t that something?” remarked 
one to his companion. 

“Sure is,” said the other. “Been 
years since I’ve seen a wooden tub.” 


In the championship game of the 
marble tournament, one little boy 
missed an easy shot and let slip with 
a real cuss word. 

A preacher on the sidelines heard 
the remark and asked, “George, what 
do little boys who swear when they 
are playing marbles turn into?” 

“Golfers,” came the prompt reply. 


The telephone installer stared 
doubtfully at the formidable looking 
animal lying on the doorstep. “What 
kind of a dog is that?” he asked the 
little old lady. 

“Don’t rightly know,” she said. 
“My brother sent it from Africa.” 

“Well,” the installer hesitated, “it's 
the oddest looking dog I’ve ever 
seen.” 

The prim lady nodded her head. 
“You should have seen it before I 
cut its mane off.” 


¢ 


A woman was filling out an ac- 
cident report. She had dented the 
fender of a parked car while trying 
to park her own. One question on 
the report was, “What could the 
operator of the other vehicle have 
done to avoid the accident?” 

She wrote, “He could have parked 
somewhere else.” 


“They sure make hogs of 
themselves in a hurry on 
SUCRO-FLAVORed 
Starter Feeds” 


= 
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A LOOK AROUND AT THE MORRISON 


(Continued from page 2) 


plans for Oakley M. Ray and his market research division of AFMA, members 
of the Industry Trends Committee (the modern version of the old Fowl 
Committee) met early in the week. One member of the committee, David 
McVey of General Mills, Inc., commented that market research activities 
probably will be the most important function of AFMA in the days ahead. 

Purchasing agents, at their committee meeting, paid tribute to the efforts 
of the late Erle Ellis, Hales & Hunter Co., in leading the AFMA’s campaign 
for cwt. trading in grain. Erle, then hospitalized for several weeks, died May 
24 of cancer. 

Transportation by private plane apparently is really on the increase 
among feed and allied industry men. It was estimated that more than 100 
delegates had flown their own ships to Chicago. Among the feed man-pilots 
on hand were Fred Darragh of the Darragh Co., Little Rock, Ark., and Jack 
Blanke, Blair Milling & Elevator Co., Atchison, Kansas. 

Tearsheets from some phosphate advertisements in Feedstuffs played 
a big part in getting a citizen of Johannesburg, South Africa, through the 
U.S. Customs. . . . Laurence Jaffee, managing director of a large feed milling 
company at Johannesburg, included some business calls on phosphate 
producers in his itinerary along with the AFMA meeting for his visit to this 
country. South Africa has rock phosphate deposits, but there is no processor 
there, so Mr. Jaffee’s company imports its phosphate supplement requirements. 
He brought along some samples of the ground rock phosphate to show the 
processors in this country and, in filling out his customs declaration form, 
Mr. Jaffee could not see any blank space for listing the samples. When the 
customs inspectors were examining his luggage, they came across the samples, 
neatly packaged in cellophane wrappers. “You would have thought that I was 
a Russian, trying to smuggle out uranium ore samples,” Mr. Jaffee reported. 
“It wasn’t until I produced some tearsheets of phosphorus supplement 
advertising that I had clipped from Feedstuffs that the customs men began 
to believe me when I told them that it was only rock phosphate.” ... Mr. 
Jaffee is on a six weeks’ tour of U.S. feed plants, and he remarked on the 
extreme generosity of feed men in offering to show him how it’s done here. 

In all, eight or nine foreign countries were represented at the convention. 
There were none from Russia (we don’t believe), but some U.S. feed industry 
people shortly will be going on a visit behind the Iron Curtain. L. N. 
Henderson, Doughboy Industries, New Richmond, Wis., and Robert Wornick, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Terre Haute, Ind. The two are joining a mission of 
agricultural representatives on a tour of three weeks behind the Iron Curtain 
on a schedule to begin in June. Henderson says he’s going with an open mind 
and expects to return with some vivid impressions. “If they can get a Sputnik 
up into space, it makes you wonder what they’re doing in agriculture,” he 
commented. 

Jake Krider, McMillen Feed Mills, took off right after the convention for 
a European trip. He will participate in a U.S. exhibit at the Varese Fair in 
Italy, deliver an address on “Progress in Feeding Broilers” at the Italian 
Poultry Congress and assist the Soybean Council and the Foreign Agricultural 
Service in promoting the sale of agricultural products which may be used 
in building the poultry and livestock industries in Italy. Afterwards he will 
go to Holland and Denmark, plans to visit with Dr. Hjalmer Clausen in 
Copenhagen about the results of some outstanding research in breeding, 
feeding and management of meat-type hogs. 

Sam Golden, the Amburgo Co., was escorting a group of Mexican feed 
men who operate mills in two cities and plan to put into operation three more 
mills. Sam apparently has been doing some business a long ways from 
Philadelphia. . .. Giant photo murals were a feature of the Borden Open House 
in the Bal Tabarin Room of the Sherman Hotel the evening of May 21. The 
photo murals were colored slide projections of industry scenes, beginning 
with a shot of the Borden research laboratories. Receiving compliments on 
the effectiveness of the murals, Gene Holcombe, Borden advertising manager, 
complained, “Yes, they’re pretty, but we’ve been painting around here all day!” 

Several Allied Mills, Inc., executives were forced to miss pre-convention 
committee meetings on May 20. They had attended the official opening of a 
new plant at Guntersville, Ala.. on May 19 and the train which picked up 
their special pullman car at Decatur, Ala., was seven hours late, due to a 
freight train derailment farther south. Robert Griffith tried to lessen the 
tardiness by trying for a plane at Evansville, Ind. He missed the plane by 
inches and was lucky to get back on the train, which he overtook in his 
airport taxi several blocks from the station. 

An Hawaiian party put on by American Cyanamid Co. contributed a 
lot of color to the scene. Each guest was decorated with a lei by an authentic 
Hawaiian girl, and there was real Island-type music, too. .. . A French import 
named Colette helped the Nopco Chemical Co. boys entertain in their suite 
during the convention. Since no one had the time to “Fly TWA” to Paris, 
Nopco transferred la femme Parisienne to La Morrison along with a little 
of her French scenery. Ed Ackerman, Nopcophotographer, was busy recording 
Colette’s dates with convention-goers. Some 40 rolls of Polaroid film were 
used during the meeting, he said. 

R. D. Jackson of the Jackson Grain Co., Tampa, was telling friends that 
Tampa probably will be the “buildingest” feed mill city in the country 
within the next year or so. Seems that the city fathers have condemned 
a certain section near the central business area for a new civic center project 
and the proposed site embraces three of the city’s feed mills. Valuations 
have not been determined as yet, but presumably all of the plants will be 
rebuilt elsewhere in Tampa or environs. 

The hotel paging system, which had a loud speaker on each floor, was 
pressed into action Thursday night, when an emergency call was sent out 
for Jim North, Nutrena Mills, whose son had been injured that day back 
home in Minneapolis. Jim was not in the hotel at the time and so the message 
went through all the floors, asking him to “go immediately to the lobby.” 
The accident turned out to be not so bad as originally believed, however, and 
the youngster soon was making a good recovery. 

Some of the folks in the hotel, not hearing the first part of the North 
message, caught only the last phrase “go immediately to the lobby.” Quite a 
few of the rooms were emptied in a hurry by those who feared the hotel 
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might be afire or some other catastrophe requiring evacuation had occurred. 

Actually there was a fire in the hotel that night, but it was only a minor 
one, and apparently small fires of this kind occur so often in big hotels 
that nobody raises any alarm. 

Bill Westerman, Southern Industries, Birmingham (the Oyster Shell 
Man) who missed the 1957 AFMA convention because of injuries received in 
an automobile accident the previous weekend, was happy to be on hand 
again for the 1958 affair. He has been playing some golf recently and says 
his ankle and leg are getting stronger as he plays. . . . Absent unexpectedly 
from the convention was Jerry Thompson, Pfizer vice president, who recently 
underwent surgery. He was reported to be recovering satisfactorily. 

Merck & Co. guests were entertained high up in the Morrison Tower 
in a suite with a “let’s sit back and visit” atmosphere. . . . Ray Bowden, 
ex-executive vice president of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., is de- 
voting part of his time to writing magazine articles. Right now he’s working on 
some historical data about the pioneer days in the Pacific Northwest. Ray, 
who was at the AFMA to keep in touch with old friends, says he has turned 
down offers to go on lecture tours, prefers after years on the feed and 
grain speaking circuit, to stay close to home in Bethesda, Md., and try his 
hand at the writing game. 

Western Condensing Co.’s reception was held in the Grand Ballroom, and 
some visitors commented that the size of the gathering almost challenged 
the Sunshine Hour, which was not held this year. . . . Anyone seeing Jim 
Browning, the feed specialist from the Commodity Stabilization Service staff 
in Washington, talking with Mortyn Zietz, the Providence, R.I., attorney, who 
specializes in poultry law, would have bet the subject of conversation had 
something to do with chickens or feed. Not so, however. They were discussing 
flower gardening. Mr. Zietz is something of an expert in rose culture and 
has an interest in breeding new varieties, while Mr. Browning is a dahlia 
grower of consequence with around 200 varieties in his garden at home. It 
bothers him a bit that the AFMA convention takes him out of town nearly 
every year just at the time he should be putting in his dahlias. 

Harry Prebluda, manager of special product sales, U.S. Industrial Chemi- 
cals Co., New York, and Philip Anderson, Feed Service Corp., Crete, Neb., 
were principal hosts at a press luncheon May 20. The 18-oz. T-bone steaks 
consumed with gusto were from cattle fed with Morea, the liquid feed 
supplement. Dr. Prebluda told his guests that work on developing a “tender- 
ness test” for beef was making good progress and that before long it might 
be possible to work out arrangements with meat packers to include tenderness 
ratings of meat along with government grades. 

“Fortified” candy was distributed to newsmen and other guests attending 
the AFMA directors’ invitational luncheon May 22. The candy, containing 
3% of brewers dried yeast, was provided by the Brewers Yeast Council. Elsie 
Singruen and Edward Allen of the council staff had many of the industry’s 
top scientists in for breakfast one morning, one of the “regular” AFMA 
gatherings. A glance around during a coffee break at the Pfizer Agricul- 
tural Research Conference May 20 revealed a couple of brotherly reunions, 
Myron Carpenter, Peavey Feed Mills, Minneapolis, and Larry Carpenter, 
Distillers Feed Research Council, Cincinnati, in one corner and across the 
way Dick and Bob McLeod, both Pfizermen of Chicago and New York, 
respectively. ... Discussions of the use of tranquiiizers in feeding experiments 
at the Pfizer conference gave Dr. William Huber a chance to quote this 
observation on human use of the pills: “They leave you with nothing to 
worry about except having nothing to worry about.” 

Morton Salt Company’s continental “eye opener” breakfast in the 
Hollywood Room was a friendly and popular spot for early (and not so early) 
risers on both convention day mornings. Genial Paul Mattson and his Morton 
associates were hosts... . A trim mustache and goatee gracing Ralph Beer- 
mann’s countenance were a talking-point in the lobby. Ralph, who with his 
five brothers represents a fair share of the population of Dakota City, Neb., 
where they operate, among other things, Beermann Bros. Dehy Co., is helping 
celebrate the 100th anniversary of the old home town. It precedes the 
Nebraska state century celebration by nine years. . . . Wiley Akins and 
Dr. Herbert Wilgus dispensed a lot of “Reserve” hospitality in their Peter 
Hand Foundation suite. 

Bill Diamond, AFMA secretary, in top form in emceeing the directors’ 
luncheon for the press and other guests, explained the absence of Oakley Ray: 

(Turn to LOOK AROUND, page 67) 


NEW ALLIED MILLS PLANT—This is the new Allied Mills, Inc., feed plant 
at Guntersville, Ala. More than 1.000 guests visited the mill at a recent open 
house. Company officials pointed out that the new facilities take advantage 
of low cost water transportation on grain and grain products afforded by the 
Tennessee River location. The plant includes substantial bulk grain and soft 
feed storage of reinforced concrete, with facilities for bulk loading of trucks 
and rail cars. 


‘ 
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THE FEED 


* * 


MARKETS 


* * 


Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 


Quotations on feed ingredients shown in these and adjoining 
columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for prompt delivery, 
unless otherwise noted. They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect on date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 
ing values and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 
levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A descriptive 
summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 


ket appears on page 2. 


A AND D FEEDING OLL 
lis: 10,000 A 35¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 
300 D, 1,500 A 20%¢ Ib.; 300 


ton: Demand light; supply good; f.o.b. 
eastern shipping points: 600 D, 1,500 A 18¢ 
Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 18%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 
A 17¢ Ib.; 300 D, 760 A 15%¢ Ib. 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. in 
55-gal. drums (413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 
750 A 13% @15%¢, 1,500 A 15% @17¢, 2,250 
A 17% @20¢, 3,000 A 19% @21¢; 600 ICU, 
1,500 A 16@18¢, 2,250 A 18@19%¢, 3,000 A 
20@21¢: f.o.b. Massachusetts, New York or 
Pennsylvania 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
straight A feeding oil with 10,000 units 
vitamin A per gram 7%@8%¢ a million 
units of vitamin A, Le... packed in 55 gal. 
drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums included. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 300 DPD, 2,250 A 22¢ Ib.; 300 D, 
1,500 A 19¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 A 17¢ Ib.; all ex- 
warehouse, drums included. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; 2,250 A, 300 D 22%¢ Ib. 

ALFALFA MEAL 

Kansas City: Trading volume fairly good 
and unchanged from last week, but mixers 
take on only immediate needs; prices show 
somewhat easier tendency; less 17% meal 
now being produced because of overage hay, 
with much of the lower protein material 
going to storage; dehydrated alfalfa meal 
with 17,000 units of vitamin A guaranteed 
on arrival $34@38, sacked, with blenders’ 
quotations in range of $36@38; 18% protein 
and 125,000 units of vitamin A meal $3 
over 17%; 17%, 100,000 A pellets $32@33, 
bulk; some 15% offered at $30@32, sacked; 
suncured meal, demand siow with no new 
production offered yet; supplies light; No. 1 
fine ground, 13% protein $35, No. 1 \-in. 
$33, No. 2 \%-in. $31, sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; trend un- 
settied; supply light; 17% dehydrated $58. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good on dehydrated, 
poor on suncured; supply sufficient; new 
crop 20% protein, Texas dehydrated $40@ 
43. f.0.b. plants, central Texas; Kansas 
dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A $43.55@45.05 
rail; suncured No. 1 13% protein, %-in. 
grind, truck $37. 

Beston: Demand and supply steady; de- 
hydrated, 17% $53; suncured, 13% $50. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply ample; dehydrated, 17% protein, 
guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $41. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $47.20@48.20. 

Omaha: Demand good; supply ample; 
17% dehydrated, 100,000 A units, bulk pel- 
lets $31, Omaha basis; sacked meal $33, 
Omaha basis 

Chicago: Demand slow: supply adequate; 
17% dehydrated, with 100,000 units vitamin 
A $40@42: 17% with no A guaranteed $58 
@38.50; 13% suncured $37 @37.50. 

Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $55, sacked, Boston 

Minneapolis: Weaker trend; fair demand; 
ample supply; 17%, 100,000 units vitamin 
A, new crop meal $39.50; reground pellets 
$43.50; granules and oil treated, bulk $42.50. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup 
ply good; 15% protein suncured $40, deliv- 
ered, truck loads; 136,000 A unit dehydrat- 
ed $66, delivered, truck loads 

Les Angeles: Demand fair: trend un- 
changed; supply moderate; dehydrated pel- 
let meal, 17% protein, 100,000 A $50; de- 
hydrated meal, 17% protein, 100,000 A $48; 
suncured crumbles, 15% protein $46@47; 
suncured meal, 15% protein $44@45. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, vitamin 
A guaranteed $48@49; pellets $45@46, bulk. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 100,000 A, 17% $42. 


ANIMAL FATS (STABILIZED) 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; bleachable white 8¢ Ib.: white 
tallow 8%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 6%¢ Ib. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; prime tallow, tank cars 7\%¢ Ib.: 
drums 9% ¢ Ib., f.0.b. northern Texas pack- 
ing plants with returnable drums. 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply short; 
bleachable fancy tallow, tank truck or 
carlots 7%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 7\%¢ Ib. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; tank cars 74% @8\%¢ Ib. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; bleachable fancy 8% ¢ Ib.; yellow grease 
7%¢ Ib. 
BARLEY FEED 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair: 
pulverized $44.59. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply light; $45. 
Ogden: Supply normal; rolled $41@45: 
whole barley $34@39. 

Chicago: Demand good; supply light: $38. 
oemeees Demand good; supply light; 
4 


Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
needles 87¢@$1.13 cwt.; screenings, ground 
$27, sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend firm- 
er; supply sufficient; $67@68. 

Les Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; standard rolled 
$2.88 cwt., sacked; standard ground $2.88 
ewt., sacked. 

Seattle: Demand fair: trend easy; sup- 
ply good; whole barley $54, ground barley 
$54, rolled barley $56, all ex-warehouse, 
sacked. 


i 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; rolled $59; ground $58. 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 
Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum  30-ton 

carlots: 80 granular $30.21; 200 mesh fine 


Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; f.0.b. Wyoming and South Dakota 
shipping points; granular 30 mesh $16.50; 
fine granular, 80 to 100 mesh $13.75; pow- 
der, 200 mesh $13.50; f.0.b. Belle Fourche, 
8.D., minimum 30-ton carlots; 80 granular 
$13.50 net; 200 mesh fine $13.25 net. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 200 mesh $13.50, f.0.b. Wyoming 
and South Dakota shipping points. 


BLOOD FLOUR 


Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $95@100 


BLOOD MEAL 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $95 @100. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
$130@140, guaranteed 80% protein. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $125 in 
bags, f.o.b. Ogden. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply limited; $7.75 a unit of ammonia. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $110@115. 

San Francisco: Demand good: 
tight; $7.25 a unit of ammonia. 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; $85, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local 
manufacture 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $87. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply normal; $85@90 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $90, sacked, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 


100-Ib. 


supply 


Chicago: Demand fair; supply light to 
adequate; $75@80. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $90, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
ample; $75 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 


changed; supply ample; imported $66.50 in 
20-ton lots. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply light: 
trend steady; $86.50@90. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
Ply good; $85, ex-dock, truck lots. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $75, f.o.b. West Coast. 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady 
to lower; supply adequate; $49. 
Louisville: Demand excellent; supply about 
zero; trend steady; large southern demand; 


47. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply mod- 
erate; 26% $50.15, delivered Ft. Worth. 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
26% $45@46 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
trend unsettled; $53. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
26% $55 prompt shipment, forward $57.50; 


Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 


47. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 
ply good; $45, bulk, Boston. 
St. Louis: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $48. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady 
to stronger; supply light; 26% $52@53. 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply limited; $49 bulk, $53 sacked. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $54. 
BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light; 10@10%¢ Ib. 
ton: Demand and 
Ib. 
Chicago: Demand good; supply limited; 
10@11%¢ Ib. in carlots; 10% @12%¢ Ib., 


trend steady; 


supply steady: 


Le.L 
Omaha: 11¢ Ib. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; $10 ewt. 

St. Louis: Demand good; supply limited; 
10¢ Ib. in carlots; 11¢ Ib. in ton lots; 12¢ 
Ib. in less than ton lots. 


Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢@ Ib. 
Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 


11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢@ Ib. 
New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
1l¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
Ib.. f.0.b. New Jersey. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply limit- 
ane 10% @11%¢ Ib. in carlots; 10% @12%¢ 
b., 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample: $12 cwt. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply very limited; 10¢ Ib. in 5-ton lots; 
11¢ Ib. in less than 5-ton lots. 
m7 Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 

¢ 

Denver: Demand fair; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; $10 cwt. 

BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$3.25@3.50 cwt. in carlots. 

Wichita: Demand good: supply insuffi- 
cient; $2.75, 100-lb. barrel. 


. 


slow; 


Boston: Lemand 


supply light; 

¢ Ib. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; $4.25 cwt. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$4.25 cwt. 

Ogden: Supply 
drum. ee 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply insufficient; 3% @4¢ Ib. in carlots. 

m Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 

$5 cwt. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 5%¢ Ib. in 100-lb. lots; 4%¢ 
Ib. in 5600-Ib. lots. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 


(All prices net, including freight 
and tax) 
New York: Crystals $15.30, flour $10.30. 
Buffalo: Crystals $16.16, flour $11.16. 
Toledo: Crystals $18.06, flour $13.06. 
Boston: Crystals $16.69, flour $11.69. 
Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $10.50, flour $5.50. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $8@9 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; fine grind, plain $9.67; bulk, in hop- 
per cars, fine grind $7.67; bulk, in boxcars 
$8.17; granular grind $1 premium. 

Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50-Ib. bag $12.25, 
100-lb. bag $11.50; bulk, boxcar $10; bulk, 
hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 premium, de- 
livered Minneapolis. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; 
changed; supply ample; $10.25. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, truck lots. 


CHARCOAL 
Boston: Demand seasonal; supply steady; 


normal; $4.40, 100-Ib. 


trend un- 


Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply adequate; briquets $120, 25-lb. bags, 
f.o.b. warehouse, Cincinnati. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; supply adequate; 
poultry charcoal $106 in 50-Ib. multiwalls. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; hardwood poultry 
$156 sacked in less than ton lots, $144.50 
sacked in ton lots. 
San Francisco: 
ample; $141. 

COCONUT MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; copra cake $59 @60. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; supply 
ample; $62, ex-dock, truck. lots. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solvent $53; expeller $58. 


COD LIVER OTL (FORTIFIED) 

Boston: Demand fair; supply good: all 
f.o.b. New York: 600 D, 2,250 A 21¢ Ib.: 
300 D,. 2,250 A 20¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 
17%¢ Ib. 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. in 
55-gal. drums (413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 
750 A 14% @15%¢, 1,500 A 16% @20¢, 2,250 
A 18% @21¢, 3,000 A 21% @23¢: 600 ICU, 
1,500 A 17% @19%¢, 2,250 A 20@22¢, 3,000 A 
22@23¢; f.0.b. Massachusetts, New York or 
Pennsylvania. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
Boston: Demand good; supply short; 5¢ 
Ib. 


Demand steady; supply 


New York: Demand and supply fair; 
trend steady; 4%@4\%¢ Ib., f.0.b. eastern 
shore. 

Los Angeles: Demand slower; supply lim- 
ited; trend slightly easier; 5¢ Ib. 

New Orleans: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply light; $95@100, f.0.b. Gulf, 
50% solids. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; $194, dried. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 


(All quotations for all cities are sacked 
basis, bulk basis $5 less) 
Minneapolis: Feed $52.80, meal $84.80. 

Atlanta: Feed $58.98, meal $90.98. 

Birmingham: Feed $57.64, meal $89.64. 

Boston: Feed $57.84, meal $89.84, 

Chicago: Feed $46, meal $78. 

Cleveland: Feed $54.14, meal $86.14. 
1 


Kansas City: Feed $46, meal $78. 
Louisville: Feed $53.21, meal $85.21. 
New Orleans: Feed $56.20, meal $88.20. 
New York: Feed $57.43, meal $89.43. 
Norfolk: Feed $56.71, meal $88.71. 
Philadelphia: Feed $57.02, meal $89.02. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $54.96, meal $86.96. 
St. Louis: Feed $46, meal $78. 


CORN OTL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $59.18 
Louisville: Demand 
supply ample; $55.68. 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 

Louisville: Demand trend easy; 
supply ample; $72.50; new 
process $71.50. 

Memphis: Demand nil; trend lower; sup- 
ply limited; prime 41% protein, old process 
$63, sacked; new process, 41% solvent $59.50, 
sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand poor; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, 41% old process $58@58.50, 
f.o.b. central Texas and Ft. Worth area; 
solvent 41% low gossypol $56@57, deliv- 
ered Ft. Worth; pellets $2 additional; cot- 
tonseed hulls $18, f.0.b. Ft. Worth. 

Ogden: Supply average: 41% $65@70. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor: trend steady: 
adequate; solvent $73; old process 


slow; trend weak; 


slow; 
old process 


Boston: Demand fair; supply steady; $83. 

Kansas City: Demand slow in this area: 
trend steady; offerings in this area wholly 
confined to Texas meal, which is quoted on 
Kansas City basis at $64.50@65, sacked, 
about $5@6 cheaper than delivered price 
of meal shipped from Memphis area; latter 
quotations at $62 for old process and $60.50 
for solvent meal, sacked, Memphis. 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
hydraulic $74.50@75; solvent $73.50@74. 
ane Demand slow; supply light; 


Wichita: Demand slow; 
41% old process $65. 

Omaha: 41% solvent $60, bulk, deliv- 
ered, Omaha basis; 2% fat $1 higher; 41% 
old process $72 bulk, delivered Omaha 
basis. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
Ply adequate; $82.75, sacked, Boston. 

Atlanta: Fair demand; steady trend; 
limited supply; 41% $71, immediate. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 417% old process $76@ 
76.50. 

Los 


supply ample; 


Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 


changed; supply ample; local 
40% protein $55. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; expeller $53, solvent $61. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
Ply good; 41% expeller process $63, de- 
livered, truck lots. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 2% fat, 41% 1, 

St. Louis: Demand slew; trend steady; 
supply ample; $64.50. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Trend steady; ground Curacao 
phosphate in 100-Ib. bags $48, f.0.b. cars or 
trucks, New Orleans, Jacksonville, Fla., or 
Philadelphia. 


production, 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL, 
POWDERED 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 9%@10¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 11% @12¢ Ib., ton lots or larger. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 18¢ Ib., warehouse. 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. 
in 50- and 100-Ib. bags or 100-Ib. drums: 
1,500 ICU 8@12¢ bagged, 12@13¢ drums; 
3,000 ICU 13@17¢ bagged, 17@18¢ drums; 
f.o.b. or delivered basis Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware or New York. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL, 
POWDERED 
Chicago: Demand good; supply moder- 
ate; 4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib 
in ton lots; less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12, 
000,000 units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 
28¢ Ib.; ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 13%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum fluorine 
12%, $51 net ton, f.o.b. Tupelo in 100-Tb. 
multiwall bags, $48 in bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18% $69.12 net 
ton, f.o.b. Wales, in 100-lb. multiwall bags, 
$3 less in bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, mini 
mum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $69.50 net ton, 
f.o.b. Houston, 100-Ib. multiwall paper bags; 
$66.50 in bulk. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 17%, 
minimum calcium 34%, maximum fluorine 
17%, carload $60, truckload $60.75 net 
ton, f.o.b. Coronet in 100-lb. multiwal!l bags, 
$57 and $57.75 in bulk. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81, sacked; 
13% phosphorus $64.98, sacked, f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Texas City. Texas: 18.5% minimum phos- 
phorus, 25% minimum calcium, 28% maxi- 
mum, 0.11% maximum fluorine, granular 
$77.70 net ton, f.o.b. Texas City In 100-Ib. 
multiwall bags; bulk, boxcars and hoppers, 
$3 net ton less than bagged material 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
.01% fluorine guaranteed $83.25, f.0.b. Co- 
lumbia, in 100-Ib. multiwall bags; freight 


equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Chieage: Stock food grade, 18.5 phos- 
phorus, 20,000 Ib. or more $83.25 net ton 
in 100-lb. papers, basis Chicago Heights, 
Ill., or Nashville, Tenn.; less than 20,000 
Ib. $93.25; 21% phosphorus, 20,000 Ib. or 


more, $94.50, basis Chicago Heights and 
Nashville; less than 20,000 Ib. $104.50; bulk 
boxears or hoppers $3 net ton less than 
bagged material. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular $83.25; freight equalized with 
elosest producing point, carload basis 

Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus, 24% cal 
cium granular or fine ground $94.10, deliv 
ered; $3 less in bulk. 

Trenton, Mich.: Minimum phosphorus 
18% %, maximum fluorine .03% guaranteed 
$83.25, f.0.b. Trenton in 100-lb. multiwalls; 
minimum phosphorus 21%, maximum fluor- 
ine .03% guaranteed $94.50, f.0.b. Trenton 
in 100-Ib. multiwall bags. 

Cincinnati: 18% % phosphorus $92@93. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; 18.5% 77.70, f.o.b. Texas 
City. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
Boston: Demand and supply ni! 
drawn because of scarcity of supply. 
Louisville: Demand excellent; trend steady 
to a bit off; supply light; for June, bour 
bon grains: light $58, dark $60, solubles 


with- 


$77. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
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Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $60 by truck. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $63, delivered, truck lots 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solubles $85. 


DRIED BEET PULP 

Boston: Demand and supply fair; Ca- 
nadian $67.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, 50-lb. papers $61.50, de- 
livered Ft. Worth. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $38@42. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply tight: 
molasses $58, plain $59.50, both nominal. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $45, delivered, carlots 

Los Angeles: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; molasses $48. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady 
to higher; supply sufficient; $48@52. 


San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
fair; $45.61. 
DRIED BUTTER MILK 
Boston: Demand good; supply tight: 
1l¢ Ib 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 11% @12¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand good; 
medium acid $10.25@10.50; 
none available. 

Milwaukee: 
$10.50 ewt. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $7.25, 100-Ib. bag. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; 11¢ Ib. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $9.25@10 cwt 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 11¢ Ib. 


DRIED BEET PULP 
Buffalo: Demand and supply poor; trend 
steady; $67.50, sacked, Boston. 
A ta: Slow demand; stead) 
limited supply; $68.50. 


supply 
sweet 


scarce; 
cream, 


Demand and supply fair: 


trend; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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DRIED BUTTERMILK er; supply ample; $5.90 cwt. in carloads, millfeeds, now reversed; white or yellow ply ample; 50% meat scraps $97.50 bulk, 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; $6.15 cwt. in Le.l. $38@38.50, bulk, Kansas City. $102.50 sacked, } 
supply ample; $10.85 cwt. : . Denver: Demand fair; trend unchanged; Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; St. Paul: Weak trend; slow demand ; 

d % ial ; supply ample; $7 cwt., $6.10 carlots. $49.50, sacked, Milwaukee, June shipment. adequate supply; 50% meat and bone $98@ 
DRIED CITRUS PULP Chicago: Demand fair; supply improving; 103. 

Atlanta: Demand good; strong trend: FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) “Sen. Ogden: Supply normal, $110 in 100-Ib. 

4 : Demand fair; trend steady; sup- bags. 
limited supply; pulp $66.60 immediate; Atlanta: Fair demand; steady trend; lim- 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; producing points. omané and supply steady; June 
upply 5, F W : D ; ly ve A 
tem te Memphis: Demand nil; trend steady; sup- Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 

Boston: Demand spotty; supply fair; north Texas plants. ply ample; white $52, yellow $52 supply short; 50% meat and bone scraps 
$47.50, f.0.b. Florida : Boston: Demand steady; supply improved; Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady $97.50, sacked, f.0.b. Cincinnati. aa 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; $85, f.0.b. eastern shipping points. supply $50. 50. 
supply light; orange pulp: $39 bulk, $44 Los Angeles: Demand good; supply lim- trend ‘393. “3101, 
sacked; lemon pulp: $37 bulk, $42 sacked. ited; trend steadier; $1.25 a unit of protein. ply limited; $62, delivered, sacked, carlots. 90% 3 997 ’ < tfi- 

New Orleans: Demand good: trend steady: : ’ New Orleans: Demand slow; trend weak- Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply su 
supply adequate; $47.50¢83. FISH MEAL er; supply limited; $56.10@57 cient; meat and bone, 50% $94@96, f.o.b. 

San > Gites St. Louis: Demand slow; trend lower; or delivered Ft. Worth. 
cisco: Demand good; supply fair; supply adequate; yellow $48 Boston: Demand good; 

“ ¥ A e126 $1.50 a protein unit; converted % 50. 

DRIED SKIM MILK LINSEED OIL MEAL Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
ston; % 4 33, .0.b. < 75 

Boston: Demand and supply fair; 11¢ Ib. Port Arthur, immediate. Ft. Worth: Demand slow; offerings light; 50% protein fo gg ; trend steady: 
in carlots. Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; carlots, 34% extracted, June $80.75; pellets 97.50 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; supply limited; 60% protein menhaden $150 $2.50 premium yy nermss; 2.5 via 4 
supply ample; 12@12%¢ Ib. bulk, $155 Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; Kansas City: 

supply adequate; 10% Ib. ited supply; 69% $146. process $7 > 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; Minneapolis: Steady trend; fair demand; Demand and supply limited; old $102. 
supply ample; spray $10.65 cwt.; roller ample supply; 60% $153. process 3.75 @75 
$11.50 cwt Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient: 

Minneapolis: Trend unchanged; good de- | supply normal; $150@160. 34% $75.50 32.22% @2 Supply 
mand for tight supply; $10.75@11 cwt. Cincinnati: Demand fair: trend steady; Demand and supply fair; a 

Chicago: Demand improved; supply tight- supply adequate; 40% $160. 7 wed er sel “$102 @107. 50. 
ening; $10.50@10.75 cwt. in carlots. Ogden: Supply normal; $2.20 a unit, f.o.b. “Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; ey > a: tramé. stout: oub- 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; Coast; 65% $151@15 supply adequate; new process $72; old proc- Seattle: Demand 
$12.50 cwt. Milwaukee: De and supply fair; | ess_ $73 ply ye supply 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; | 60% $155, Milwaukee. Kansas City: Demand slow in this area, ster 
$11.50 cwt. Chicago: Demand quiet; supply very lim- with little moving this week; prices a fair; $2.2 e wae of ae ‘ee eeeamers 

Ogden: Supply normal; $15.15, 100-Ib. ited; eastern menhaden fish meal, 60% trifle easier; solvent meal $54.50@55, bulk, St. Louis: D — air; tre ys 
drum. protein $132@133; western blended, 60%, | Minneapolis supply limited; $103. 

New Orleans: Demand slow: trend steady; no offerings: Gulf $132@133; Northwest Chfenge: Demand fair; supply adequate; MILLFEED 
supply adequate; $12@12.50 cwt herring-salmon blend, no offerings; Ca solvent $67@67.50; expeller $68.50@69 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; nadian herring, 73% protein $2.25 a unit Minneapolis: Steady trend; fair demand; 
supply ample; 14¢ Ib. in less than ton lots, | of protein; 60% blended $164@167, deliv supply adequate; solvent $55 bulk, ex- | Proven: aie ads. $33@33.50; flour mid@s. 
13%¢ Ib. in ton lots. ered Midwest points peller $56 bulk a as ae 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair: Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady: Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; $43.50@45; Fn Pee ug —. 
13%¢ Ib. supply limited; local production, 60% pro old process $67.25; new process $65.75. ail Dor 

DRIED WHEY tein $2.35@2.37% a unit. : Demand slow; supply limited; | Some ot larger mixers xt week sh “# 
é 2 New Orleans: Demand light; supply lim 34% solvent $60.25 bulk, delivered Omaha; bulk middlings for next week shipment: 

Minneapolis: Trend unchanged: good de enhaden 60% $1354 29 old process $61.75 spot offerings still plentiful; undertone bet- 

rlaps: secre 4 o.b. ¢€ Los Angeles: Deman d good rices re 

5.65 cwt.; other sources quote $5.25 cwt., s F isco: Demand fair: supply am- vised downwat old crop to new crop shorts $32@:3 sacked; middlings $29. 

f.o.b. producers’ points for both regular $2 1b of basis; sup} reduction, 29% @ 30.25, bulk. 

and partially delactosed. protein $5 Wichita: Demand poor; supply 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: N trent basis Kansas City: bran $30.25@30.75, shorts 
supply adequate; $5.35 cwt.; sweet $5.75 sup ets Orleans te prote $20 50@81. 31.25@31.75; bran declined $4.75 and 

e »nhade 7 o.b. ttl Der 1d slow d steady; sup- “ 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: Seattle; 60% menhaden $137, f.0.b ply ample Worth: Demand very poor; supply 
supply adequate; $5.25 producers’ points “We ttle: Demand good: trend steady: protein , sufficient; carlots, burlaps, prompt, bran 
for both regular and partially delactosed, . 4: $3 tel od, Denver: Demand fair: trend steady; sup- $38.50, gray shorts $39.50, delivered Texas 
with regular in short supply y ow he ply ample $79. common points; $4 lower on bran and $3.50 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady: comm, Cures Sree — San Siaabtanns Demand fair: supply am- lower on shorts compared with previous 
supply normal; 6@6%¢ Ib HAY ple: $64 week. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- Chicago: Prices dipped another $2@3.50. 
quate; carlots, standard $6 cwt., sacked, Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; MALT SPROUTS Some observers believe the market has 
delivered Ft. Worth or any Texas points supply gees: No. 1 hay, any variety of 4 been somewhat oversold in the last few 
or in ton lots, f.0.b. warehouse, Ft. Worth. local No. 2 hay, any variety of Boston: Demand spotty supply limited; | weeks and some recovery is expected in 


straw $18@20; prospects for the next few days. For the last week, 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; local 


$6.25 cwt. a large 1958 crop-grass generally lush Cincinnati: De mand fair; trend steady; | however, almost no buying has been ap- 
Boston: Demand steady; supply plenti Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; upply equa No. 1 ; | parent. Bran $37@37.50, standard midds. 
ful; $5.76 cwt. = Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; | §37@37.50, flour midds. $45@46, red dog 
Ogden: Supply normal: $6.90, 100-Ib. bag. Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, prac- No. 1 $ p35 | $46.50@438. 
Chicago: Demand good: supply light: tically nil for prairie and Johnson grass; Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; | St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady: - 
$5.10 cwt., f.0.b. plant. supply sufficient; carlots, baled, No 1 al dd ‘ $ even weights $37 | supply ample: bran $34.75@35.25, shorts 
San Francisco: Demand steady supply falfa $36@38, No. 2 $34@36; prairie No, 2 New Orleans: Dema trend steady; | $36.75@37.25, sacked; bran sa0e 30.50, shorts 
good: $5.50 cwt. $26@28; No. 2 Johnson $24@26, delivered supply adequate No @39 | $34@34.50, middlings $34@34.50, bulk 
Seattle: Demand steady; trend firmer; Texas common points. . Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply good; $6.40 cwt., ex-warehouse, lLc.! _ Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; MEAT AND BONE MEAL | supply adequate; bran $43.50, middlings 4 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend firm; No. 2 timothy $40@42, — Buffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- | $45.50. = 
supply adequate; $6@6.25 cwt. Wichita: Demand negligible; supply light; F 
Les Angeles: Demand normal; trend firm- prairie $14, alfalfa $14. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; No 1 timothy $23.50; 
No. 1 red clover $25; No. 1 second cutting D = Li VW E Ke « 
For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA = green alfalfa $30; No. 1 red clover mixed 


$27; wheat at straw $23. 
new crop coming ae VITAMIN- A- STABILIZED ‘lo, 


in next week in good shape; $1 bale; $18 


t he barn. 
“Les fair to geod; MIDLAND WESTERN INC. 
stead ply ample; U.S. No. 1 lo 
Imperial $35@ 36.50; U.S, No. 1 $34@ 36: US 160 W. SPRUCE ST., READING, PA. 


No. 2 leafy $32@33; U.S. No. 2 green $29 
@#30: U.S No. 2 $27@28 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 


ly 1; alfalfa, U.S. N 2 $22 
ply good: alfalfa, U.8. No. 2 green USERS OF ANIMAL PROTEINS AND FATS! 


Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup 


valed Keep accurately posted and watch your profits rise! 
BETTER DISPERSION! S— Se tain $30 Pratt's FATS & FEEDS DAILY, an authoritative price guide, has published for over 50 E 
DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! HOMINY FEED ears the markets on os rendered tankage, meat & bone meal, wet rendered tankage 
MORE UNIFORM OME one eather meal, tallow and grease as well as vegetable oils and meals and other anima 
| Louisville: “9 slow; trend strong: and vegetable feed rew material. Write us for a sample copy and subscription rates. 4 
supply normal; 54. PRATT BROS. COMPANY 
Kansas City: Demand improved; prices 
CONSOLIDATED BLENDERS INC. firmer after slump to low levels, advanced 154 Nesses Si. 183 Essex St. 431 So. Dearborn St. 
about $3; corn prices relatively high but New Yerk 38, N.Y. Besten 11, Mass. Chicago 5, Ill. 


market was influenced by easiness in wheat | 
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Omaha: Demand poor; 
bran $31, Omaha basis; 
bulk standard midds, $29, Omaha basis. 

ton: Demand cautious; supply ade- 
quate; bran $48.80, middlings $50.80. 

Baffalo: There was spot coverage only, 
despite low inventories. Bran was down 
sharply on seasonal factors but middlings 
held up better because of greater relative 


supply ample; 
gray shorts $33; 


value at this time of year. Bran $39@ 
40, standard midds. $41.50@42.50, red dog 
$51@62. The bulk differential on bran 


widened to $5.50 from $5 and on middlings 
from $4.50 to $5.50. 

New York: Demand poor; trend down- 
ward; supply good; bran $46@46.50; stand- 


ard midds. $48 @48.50. 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty; trend un- 
settled; supply fair; bran $53, standard 
midds. $55, red dog $69. 


New Orleans: Demand slow; trend weak- 


er; supply ample; bran $40@42.75; shorts 
$43 @43.75. 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 


supply ample; wheat bran $38, gray shorts 
$39.50, standard midds. $39. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend very weak; 
supply ample; seeking bottom, off about 
$8 in two weeks; bran $41.50, mixed feed 
$42.65, shorts $44.25, middiings $44.50. 

Seattle: Demand poor; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $39, delivered, common transit 
points, carlots. 

Ogden: The market was weaker during 
the past week with prices off $1. Red bran 
and mill run $37, middlings $42; to Den- 
ver: red bran and mill run $44, middlings 
$49; to California: red bran and mill run 
$44.50, middlings $49.50, f.0.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Denver: Demand slow; 
supply ample; bran $33, 
run $34. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; milifeed $46.25; red bran $48.25. 

Angeles: Demand limited; trend 
weaker; supply heavily increased; standard 
mill run $44@45; red bran $45.50@46.50. 


MINERAL FEED 


trend weaker; 
shorts $35, mill 


Sioux City: 50-lb. mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 

Ogden: Supply average; $110 in 60-Ib. 
blocks; $98, granular, 50-Ib. bags. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; 
all-purpose granules ${), block $94; min- 


eral phosphorus 6% granules $105, block 
$110; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
granules $99, block $103; hog mineral phos- 
phorus 34% granules $88, phosphorus 2% 
$78 (all in 50-Ib. paper bags). 

Wichita: Demand good; supply adequate; 
all-purpose with iodine, 50-Ib. blocks $95, 
100-Ib. bags $90, f.0.b. plant. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; mixer mineral $48, ex-warehouse; 
all-purpose mineral $85, ex-warehouse. 

Denver: 7.5% phenothiazine, 45-Ib. block 
$4.50; 8.2% phosphorus, 50-Ib. block $3.50; 
7.6% phenothiazine, 8.2% phosphorus, 45- 
1b. block $5.25; 5% phosphorus, 50-Ib. block 


$2.65 
San Francisco: Demand steady; 
good; all-purpose with iodine $70. 


MOLASSES 


Demand fair; supply suffi- 
f.0.b. Houston; 


supply 


Ft. Worth: 
cient; blackstrap 16¢ gal., 


NELLIS 
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Chicago 4, 
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Excellent References 


delivered Ft. Worth truck $365.06, seller's 
market price on date of shipment. 
Atlanta: Good demand; steady trend; 
limited supply; citrus $20 bulk, f.0.b. Florida 
producing points. 
Buffalo: Demand and supply good; trend 


steady; 18%¢ gal., f.0.b. Albany. 

Minneapolis: Steady trend; fair demand; 
ample supplies; 14%¢ gal, New Orleans; 
$34.50, f.0.b. terminal. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; 14%¢ gal., tank car lots, 
Gulf ports. 

New York: Demand and supply good; 


trend steady; blackstrap 18¢ gal. tank 
cars, tank wagons, f.o.b. New York. 
Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; little interest because of 
good grass situation holding down cattle 
and dairy feed sales; 14% @14%¢ gal., tank 


cars, New Orleans. 
Memphis: Demand -lower; trend steady: 
supply ample; blackstrap 15¢ gal., tank 


car, f.o.b. New Orleans, and $32, delivered 
Memphis, truck. 

ton: Demand steady; supply plentiful; 
18%¢ gal. im tank cars. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; 14% @14%¢ gal., 
leans. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply good; 

Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
—— supply ample; $25 bulk, f.o.b. tank 
$25.25 bulk, f.0.b. tank trucks. 

s Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
$25, f.0.b. cars, Richmond, Cal. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $25, f.0.b. Seattle, tank car lots 
or truck lots. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $47. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; 15¢ gal. in tank cars and 
trucks; 600-lb. customers’ drums $9.62. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 14%¢ gal., New Orleans. 

NIACIN 

New York: Trend steady; $8 kilo, 10-kilo 
lots; $8.20 kilo, 56- and 2%-kilo lots; $8.30 
kilo, 1-kilo lots; freight prepaid or paid to 
destination. 


steady; 
New Or- 


OAT PRODUCTS 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; reground oats $17.50; pul- 
= white oats $49.50; rolled oats $86.50 

1. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; 
cient; oat milifeed $44.95; 
millfeed 3% protein, sacked $23.95; 8% 
protein, bulk $28. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply ample; 3%% protein, reground oat 
ee 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
reground oat feed $14@14.50; fine ground 
feeding oatmeal $70@72; feeding rolled oats 
$82 @84. 

Minneapolis: Steady trend; good demand; 
adequate supplies; feeding rolled $84@85; 
pulverized $43@44; feeding oatmeal $72; 
crimped oats $61; reground $15. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply ample; reground $22, rolled $89.50, 
yt $80.50, pulverized $49.50, crimped 
70.50 

Boston: Demand and supply fair; 
pulverized $54; reground oat feed $24 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair: 
pulverized $53; Canadian oat feed $29, do- 
mestic $26. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; pulverized, local 
production $61. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; whole oats $60, ground oats 
$60, rolled oats $62, all ex-warehouse, l.c.1., 
sacked 


supply suffi- 
reground oat 


white 
5 


OYSTER SHELL 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; in 


paper $25.36. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply normal; in 80-Ib. rr, $23.17, 50-Ib. 
bags $23.42, 25-Ib. bags $25.6 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $21.75. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply plentiful; $14.80@15. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
Ply good; eastern $40, Lec.l., ex-warehouse. 

Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $14.80. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; local $15, eastern $26. 

PEANUT OTL MEAL 

Atlanta: Fair demand; steady trend; lim- 


ited supply; 45% $70, immediate. 
ilwaukee: Demand good; supply fair: 
26% $39. 
PEAT MOSS 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 
bale in carlots. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; supply light; 
$2.95, f.0.b. pier. 

Chicago: Demand heavy; supply mod- 


erate; $3.75@3.85, standard 7% cu. ft. bale. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
eupply adequate; Canadian, 6.1 cu. ft. bales 
3.8 


Demand and supply good; trend 
$3.25 bale, delivered, truck lots. 
Demand fair; supply am- 


Senttle: 
steady; 

San Francisco: 
ple; $3.75 bale, 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, US.P. 

New York: Trend steady; granular or 
crystals $1.90 Ib. in 250-Ib. drums, $1.92 
Ib. in 100-lb. drums, $1.95 Ib. in 26-Ib. 
drums; 90% KI in calcium stearate or car- 
bonate mixtures, $1.81 Ib. In 260-Ib. drums 
or 200-Ib. lots, $1.83 Ib. im 100-Ib. drums, 
$1.86 Ib. In 25-Ib. drums; f.0.b, New York, 
New Jersey or Pennsylvania, freight al- 
lowed to destination on 100-Ib. drums or 
larger packings. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures, 250-lb. drums $1.81; 200 Ib. in 
100-lb. drums $1.83; 26-lb. drums $1.86, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati. 

POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Atlanta: Slow demand; steady trend; 
limited supply; $1065. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply very 
limited; 55% protein $98.50, f.0.b. north 


Texas Plant. 
supply tight; 


COB ABSORBENT FEED BASE 
HARD WOODY RING PARTICLES REMOVED 


TI-CO INDUSTRIES, INC. 
P. ©. BOX 185 FEDERAL 2-5942 


TIPTON, INDIANA ELWOOD, INDIANA 


s1e0 : Demand active; 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply limited; $2.05 a unit of protein. 

Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gram in 3.36 to 16 
gm./ib. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 

New York: Trend steady; feed grade eo 
feed supplements) 4%¢ gm. in .3.36 to 


gm./ib. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
Atlanta: Fair demand; steady trend; 


lim- 
ited supply; bran $47, immediate. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply moder- 
ate; carlots, rice bran $31. 60@32, prompt 
shipment, f.o.b. south Texas rice mills; 
hulls $2, f.o.b. mills. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; bran, California production, 
high fat content $52. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; bran $45; polished $49. 


SCREENINGS 


Ft. Worth: Demand nil; supply sufficient; 
12% protein, ground $30, nominal. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; barley $28.60. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; ground, sacked $28, New York, 
eB and rail; unground, bulk $21, New 
Yor 


Minneapolis: Light trade, but better feel- 
ing noted; lights $6@12, mediums $13@20, 
heavies $21@30; Canadian, bulk $12, June; 
Canadian ground $20; flaxseed screenings 
4 oil type flaxseed screenings, 15% basis 


supply plentiful; 


Chicago: Demand fair; 
Canadian, bulk 


ground grain screenings $28; 


$18.50 
FT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
Atlanta: $20.40@ 20.67. 
Baffalo: $25.31 @25.45. 
Chicago: $24.77@24.90 
Cincinnati: $23.47@ 23.60. 


Des Moines: $25.23@25.35. 
Kansas City: $24.88@25. 
Memphis: $22.20@22.47. 
Minneapolis: $25.92@26.06. 
Philadelphia: $24.32@24.45. 
St. Louis: $24.14@24.27. 


SORGHUMS 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings lim- 
ited; carlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow milo $2.33 
@2.35, Texas common points. 
Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend easi- 
er; supply ample; milo $2.55 ewt., bulk. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
Ft. Worth: Demand light; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots 44% %$75@78, depending on 
origin and tonnage, June; truck delivery 
$68, scattered June. 
Decatur: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
44% bulk, unrestricted $54. 50@55. 
Ogden: Supply normal; $81@86. 
Minneapolis: Trend unchanged; good de- 


mand; adequate supplies; $64.75. 
Atlanta: Fair demand; steady trend: 
ample supply; 44% $70, immediate. 


Chicago: Soybean oil meal staged a slight 
recovery, aided by an improved demand; 
nearby supplies tightened and some buying 
was done to June. Quotations: 44% soy- 
bean oi] meal $64@65; 50% $73@73.50. 

Kansas City: Demand improved as more 
feed mixers run out of contracts and need 
to replenish supplies; prices a little strong- 
er; offerings moderate; meal for Kansas 
City and western shipment $51.50@52, bulk, 
Decatur. 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply am- 
ple; 44% $54, bulk, Decatur. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $55, bulk, Decatur. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample; 
44% $66, 50% $77, f.0.b. Wichita. 

Memphis: Demand steady; trend higher: 
supply plentiful; prime 44% solvent $659, 
sacked, f.0.b. Memphis. 

Boston: Demand improved; supply fair; 
44% $53, 50% $62.50, both f.0.b. Decatur 
in bulk. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
$51.50, bulk, Decatur. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend unsettled; 
supply normal; $67.43. 

Omaha: Demand good; supply ample; 
44% $58.76, bulk, delivered Omaha basis. 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend turned 
stronger; supply smaller; $84.45. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $84.50. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend weak- 
er; supply adequate; 44% $76@76.50. 

ttle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $86, delivered, carlots. 
ver: Demand fair; trend soft; sup- 
ply ample; 44% $75, rail. 
it. Louis: Demand good; 
supply adequate; $65. 


TANKAGE 


Omaha: Demand slow; 
$105, Omaha basis. 
Kansas City: Demand good for very light 


trend lower; 


supply ample; 


offerings; practically no carlot supply 
available; 60% digester $107@108, sacked, 
carlots. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply normal; $97.50@102.50. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
60% protein $100@102.50. 

St. Paul: Weak trend; slow demand; 
adequate supply; 60% digester $103@106. 


Wichita: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; 60% $110, f.0.b. plant. 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 


client; 60% digester $96@98, f.0.b. Ft. Worth. 
St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply limited; $107. 
New Orleans: Demand good; supply suf- 
ficient; trend steady; 60% $119.50@120. 


VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
any quantity in 100-Ib. drums $1.70; in 25- 
Ib. drums $1.75, freight allowed to desti- 
nation, 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 100-Ib. drums $1.70 Ib., 26-Ib. 
drums $1.75 Ib., f.0.b. manufacturing ‘plants, 


oe allowed and goods insured to desti- 
nation. 

Rochester, N.Y.: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 100-Ib. drums $1.70 Ib., 25-Ib. 
drums $1.75 Ib., f.0.b, manufacturing plants, 
freight allowed and goods insured to desti- 
nation. 


TECHNOLOGY 


(Continued from page 1) 


for a three-year term: W. Cosby 
Hodges, Cosby-Hodges Milling Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Ralph Cleveland, 
Gainesville (Ga.) Milling Co.; Dean 
K. Webster, Jr., H. K. Webster Co., 
Lawrence, Mass.; Edward D. Griffin, 
Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago; Ray Am- 
mon, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo.; E. H. Gentsch, Borden Co., Wa- 
terloo, Ill., and Dr. Harold L. Wilcke, 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 

Dr. John Shellenberger, head of the 
department of flour and feed milling 
industries, Kansas State College, gave 
a report of the progress being made 
with replacement of the facilities that 
burned in a fire at the college last 
August. The state legislature recently 
appropriated funds totaling about 
$1,400,000 for rebuilding, of which the 
department will receive about $900,- 
000 for its needs. 

To Replace Equipment 

The biggest fire loss was suffered 
by the flour mill, but some of the 
laboratories, equipment and other fa- 
cilities needed by the feed technolo- 
gy courses also were lost. These will 
now be replaced, and Dr. Shellen- 
berger said that this will amplify the 
feed ingredient storage facilities as 
well. 

A two-story building adjoining the 
department’s mill will add 11% to 
the space previously allocated to Dr. 
Shellenberger’s department, he said. 
He also noted that a feed industry 
course is now being developed for 
students majoring in other subjects 
at the college, and will be announced 
formally in the near future. 

F. C. Brackney, Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co., Kansas City, chair- 
man of the research committee, re- 
ported on a study made of the need 
for more bulk handling facilities at 
the feed mill. He said it was deter- 
mined that 5 bins of 1% ton size were 
needed, which would cost about $10,- 
500 for bins and conveying equipment, 
not including installation costs. 

Since the feed technology advisory 
committee does not have funds to 
supply such a need, the report was 
accepted for later discussion on ways 
in which the problem might be met. 
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deleterious ingredients to foods which 
are unnecessary or which can be 
avoided in good manufacturing prac- 
tice, but provides a lock-the-barn- 
after-the-horse-has-been-stolen form 
of implementing this prohibition. 

A case in point is the outbreak of 
high poultry mortality due to the 
“water belly” disease in the South- 
east. Both FDA and the feed industry 
spent a large amount of time and ef- 
fort establishing the causative agent 
—money and time that might have 
been saved. 

Last year the Department of 
Health, Education & Welfare drafted 
and submitted to Congress a proposed 
solution that is being considered 
along with bills that suggest other 
methods of dealing with the problem. 


Food & Drug Program 

FDA’s ideas of principles that 
should be included in an amendment 
can be summarized as follows: 

1. The intended use of an additive 
in a food should be shown to be safe 
from the standpoint of long-term as 
well as short-term consumption be- 
fore it is tolerated. 

2. The use of an additive should 
serve a purpose beneficial to the con- 
sumer. 

3. Evidence to establish the points 
should be secured by the person who 
wishes to promote uses of the addi- 
tive and should be submitted to the 
government for evaluation. The pro- 
posed use should be permitted by 
government only after a favorable 
decision by competent scientists. 

4. There should be adequate pro- 
vision for appeal of an adverse gov- 
ernment decision to the courts ac- 
cording to procedures that permit 
full consideration of complex ques- 
tions by scientists. New untried ap- 
peal procedures should not be experi- 
mented with in this field of public 
health protection. 

5. Any additive already in use 
whose safety is not generally recog- 
nized should be tested to establish 
its safety. 

This is not to imply that food or 
feed ingredient suppliers are guilty 
of premature marketing of untested 
substances, since this is not true. 
Voluntary investigations of toxicity 
of new ingredients and submission of 
such data to FDA for consideration 
are extensive. It is to impose control 
on those few who will gamble that 
they are guessing right but are 
guessing wrong. It is to substitute 
scientific fact for this kind of guess- 
work. 

TEACHING AND RESEARCH— 
Dr. A. ©. Aderhold, president, Uni- 
versity of Georgia: From a humble 
beginning in 1862, land-grant col- 
leges and state universities have 
served broadly and well the citizens 
of every state in the nation. 

From these colleges and univer- 
sities come personne] educated for 
responsible positions in your business. 
From the sciences, they come pre- 
pared for research; from the applied 
sciences, for production of agricul- 
tural commodities, manufacturing, 
processing and marketing. 

Some of the most impressive exam- 
ples of the research findings at these 
institutions are in the fields of direct 
interest to feed men. Look what the 
geneticist has done to poultry, es- 
pecially those chickens grown for 
broilers. Research coming from these 
institutions and feed manufacturers 
has cut in half the time necessary 
to produce a 3 Ib. broiler. 

Efficient Broilers 

Findings from studies in nutrition, 
management practices, breeding and 
sanitation have played a part. The 
amount of poultry feed formerly re- 
quired to produce 1 Ib. of meat will 
now produce more than 2 Ib. Find- 
ings regarding the utilization of feeds 
for all animals will contribute mil- 
lions of dollars to our economy. 

I am sure that you have been made 


| aware on many occasions of the con- 


tributions of Babcock of Wisconsin, 
Morrison of Cornell and Wallace of 
Iowa to the animal enterprises in 
this country and throughout the 
world. 

It is conservatively estimated that 
each dollar invested in research at 
land-grant institutions returns in a 
period of five years more than $35. 

I want to express to you our ap- 
preciation for your interest in and 
support of these institutions of high- 
er education. As individuals, and as 
an organization you have helped 
them make significant contributions 
to the states and to the nation. 


MANAGEMENT OF FREEDOM— 
Clarence Manion, former dean of 
law at Notre Dame University: Gov- 
ernment is like fire—when properly 
controlled it is useful, but when it 
is out of control it is fearful. 

Your business, my business, the 
one business of everybody in this 
country is the constitution of the 
U.S. Without the restrictions and 
limitations which our constitutional 
system places upon American gov- 
ernment, there would be no private 
business, no private enterprise, no 
private property, no personal pri- 
vacy anywhere in this land. 

The area of private enterprise is 
diminishing rapidly because constitu- 
tional restraints upon activities of 
the federal government are no longer 
effective. The people are no longer 
afraid of the “fire of government” as 
our forefathers were. 

American businessmen continue to 
educate the public on the merits of 


their particular processes, methods 
and products. However, they have 
been neglecting an opportunity to 
educate the public on the importance 
of maintaining freedoms. 

Heretofore, advertising has been 
designed to ring the cash register, 
henceforth at least some of it must 
be designed to ring the liberty bell. 
American business management must 
take on this educational campaign as 
a necessary measure of self defense. 
For instance, the progress of social- 
ism in America is rapidly sterilizing 
the reproductive capacity of Ameri- 
can industry by progressive income 
tax rates. 

Unless business management rises 
to its responsibilities, the days of 
American freedom are numbered. 

AMERICA’S STAKE IN ASIA— 
Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine 
ambassador to the U.S.: The Ameri- 


can people—well fed, well clothed 
and happy—tend to overlook com- 
munist designs on the world, but 
what happened to Vice President 


Richard Nixon in South America, 
what is happening in Lebanon and 
elsewhere, are part of the master 
plan to turn our grandchildren into 
communists. 

This could be a fatal mistake. In 
Communism the U.S. is facing the 
gravest and most dangerous period 
in its history. Soviet Russia has al- 
ready turned 650 million Chinese 
against us and has neutralized 450 
million Indians and an additional 80 
million Indonesians and other Asian 
populations. 

The U.S. stake in Asia is national 


A LOOK AROUND AT THE MORRISON 


(Continued from page 63) 


“He’s the newest staff member and has to watch the animals.” The “From 
Feed to Food” presentation was next on the program and assorted calves, 
turkeys, chickens and pigs were penned backstage waiting somewhat impa- 
tiently for the show to go on. On at least three of the scientist teams taking 
part in the “From Feed to Food” presentation, college professors had former 
students as their teammates. Dr. H. E. Bechtel of General Mills, Inc., Indian- 
ola, Iowa, was at one time a student under Dr. C. F. Huffman of Michigan 
State University; Wilfred Witz of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
learned animal nutrition from Dr. W. M. Beeson of Purdue University; and 
Dr. Merle Brinegar of Allied Mills, Inc., Libertyville, Ill., was a student at the 
University of Nebraska when Dr. L. E. Hanson, now of the University of 
Minnesota, was at Nebraska. . . . Speaking of the feeding demonstration, this 
was the first time that the Morrison Hotel had livestock and poultry as 
guests. 

Jerry Combs, University of Maryland poultry researcher, explained the 
tape on his forehead as follows: He slipped in the tub at the Morrison and 
nicked himself on a protruding bottle opener. The hotel doctor closed the 
cut with two stitches, and the hotel management apologized and removed 
the offending opener from the wall... . After the live-animal show was over 
Fred Becker, Farm Bureau Milling Co., Hammond, Ind., found himself in 
charge of many of the turkeys and chickens used in the presentation. They 
made an overflow load in the trunk of his car, and Fred was considering 
some offers in the Morrison lobby for the birds, both live and dressed, with the 
Dodge thrown in, if necessary. 

A 50th anniversary is a special occasion and just naturally brings out 
folks who have not attended conventions for some years. There were plenty 
of these among the old-timers, but it also brought some fresh blood, such as 
Darrell Young, Calcium Carbonate Co., Joplin, Mo., who has been to many 
types of conventions in the 14 years with the feed trade, but made his first 
appearance at an AFMA meeting. It was the anniversary that got him. Now 
he wants to come back for more. . . . The Street of Golden Memories and the 
Street of Golden Opportunities, just off the meeting hall, displayed 191 
photographs of both the old and new in the feed business. It was an excellent 
place for chatting when it wasn’t too crowded. 

Press coverage of the convention continues to grow. A record number 
of 204 editors and reporters from agricultural publications, radio and TV 
stations and the feed trade press were present. Dick Kathe, AFMA director 
of public relations and one of the busiest of men during the convention, 
worked through to Sunday night getting out TV and tape for various 
broadcasting stations. The “From Feed to Food” feature was filmed for 
TV use. Dick had the volunteer help of nine “angels in gray flannel,” industry 
public relations men who helped make the press facilities function like a 
machine. Helping out were: Gene Holcombe, the Borden Co.: Fred Manley, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co.; George Soule and Courtney K. Page, Jr., E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.; Bob Morton, Ralston Purina Co.; Marvin Rand, Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap; Andy Duncombe, Central Soya Co., and Bryan Killikelly 
and Steve Bromley, American Cyanamid Co. 

Like almost any conversation about the feed business these days, the 
program wound up with a session on contract agriculture, integration and 
related topics. Summed up one delegate: “I think we know where we are 
going, but how we are going to get there is the question.” 

There’s no question, though, about where feed men will be going about a 
year from now. They will be at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago, where 
the AFMA convention will be combined with the National Feed Industry 
Show. The dates are May 11-13, a Monday to Wednesday stint. 
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security. Technological advances such 
as intercontinental ballistic missiles, 
atom bombs and long-range sub- 
marines have made our line of de- 
fense in Asia as if it were as close as 
the loop in Chicago. 


CORN 


(Continued from page 1) 


tection for corn belt farmers against 
the market place because the corn 
loan program with its acreage allot- 
ments and no marketing quotas is a 
fiction. 

The present USDA policy on corn 
does not mean that it will start to 
dump corn on the domestic market 
in outrageous volume in August. 
However, the delay in operations 
means that USDA senses the need for 
a slow down in its corn bin site sales 
in order to put some substance under 
the market. This means that it will 
take about three to four months be- 
fore active sales of CCC corn at bin 
site levels become effective. 


CONTROL 


(Continued from page 7) 


a prominent part of the brand name 
on the label. 

2. The common, English name of 
medicants should not be listed with 
the brand name of medicated feeds, 
but should be included, parenthetical- 
ly, after the generic name of the 
medicant under the listing of Active 
Drug Ingredients. 

3. If a synthetic nitrogen prod- 
uct such as urea supplies more than 
8.76% equivalent crude protein, di- 
rections indicating that the product 
can be fed free choice should comply 
with the AAFCO Regulation No. 7, 
on page 18 of their 1957 Annual Pro- 
ceedings. 

4. When inspectors sample feed 
sacks, the bags should retain their 
identity and be left in a salable con- 
dition. 

5. When new feed medicants are 
to be introduced, the chemical manu- 
facturers should, whenever possible, 
submit copies of the new proposed 
label to state feed control officials 
at the same time these are submit- 
ted with a new drug application to 
the Food & Drug Administration. 


HONOR 


(Continued from page 7) 


mented, “Farmers engaged in the 
animal agriculture business can only 
improve their position and their pro- 
duction with accurate knowledge of 
new scientific management and finan- 
cial developments. Farmers depend 
greatly upon the ability and integri- 
ty of the men and the media who pro- 
vide this information. Farm maga- 
zines, newspapers, radio and television 
carry the information of new develop- 
ments quickly and accurately, in an 
interesting, attractive and appealing 
manner. 

“Because of this close relationship 
between the press and radio, our in- 
dustry, and animal agriculture, the 
AFMaA board of directors has author- 
ized these two programs. The ‘Animal 
Agriculture Award for Editors’ has al- 
so been approved and endorsed by the 
American Agricultural Editors Assn., 
the national organization of farm 
magazine editors. The ‘Animal Agri- 
culture Award for Farm Directors’ 
has been approved and endorsed by 
the National Association of Televi- 
sion and Radio Farm Directors.” 

Details of both programs will be 
available from the office of American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIL 


NEW FEED MILL 


WINNER, S.D.—C. N. Weaver, lo- 
cal farmer, and the industrial com- 
mittee of the Winner Chamber of 
Commerce have announced that Mr. 
Weaver will operate a new commer- 
cial feed mill in Winner. 
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TRIAL AND | 


NUTRITION ERROR FEEDING | 


POULTRY PROGRESS—Advances in turkey feeding and in egg production 
were demonstrated by two teams of scientists during the “Feed to Food” 
presentation held during the AFMA convention. In the first photo, Dr. M. L. 
Scott (left), Cornell University, and Dr. W. W. Cravens, McMillen Feed Mills, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., are showing 50 years of progress in turkey nutrition. They 


GOLDEN BOOK—This was one of the final scenes in the “Golden Book” 
presentation at the banquet held during the AFMA’s Golden Jubilee Conven- 
tion in Chicago. The book opened to reveal names of some of the men who 
made vital contributions to the association’s progress over the past 50 years. 
The names included all presidents and chairmen of the board since the 
association’s beginning in 1908. 


TRAFFIC COMMITTEE MEETING—Members of the AFMA executive traf- 
fic committee are shown hearing the report of the traffic claims survey group 
as part of the committee activity during the AFMA convention. Officers 
were reelected by the committee at its meeting. They are: A. M. Thomas, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, chairman; E. D. Koon, Spartan Grain & 
Mill Co., Spartanburg, S8.C., vice chairman; T. V. Hanson, Cooperative Mills, 
Inc., Baltimore, secretary. 


NUTRITIONISTS AND PURCHASING AGENTS—In the first picture, mem- 
bers of the newly elected executive committee of the AFMA Nutrition Council 
are talking over their part of the program at the association’s Golden Jubilee 
Convention. Seated, left to right, are W. T. Diamond, AFMA secretary; Dr. 
E. I. Robertson (chairman), John W. Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster, Pa.; Dr. 
Ruel Ward (vice chairman), Eastern States Farmers Exchange, West Spring- 
field, Mass.; Elmer Modeer (immediate past chairman), Staley Milling Co., 
Kansas City, and James Fritz, Dawe’s Laboratories, Chicago. Standing, left 
to right, are Robert Ahlin, Doughboy Industries Inc., New Richmond, Wis.; 
Dr. J. W. Hayward, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis; Dr. W. W. 


are discussing trial-and-error feeding of some years ago and turkey nutrition 
today, and they are about to unveil what can be expected in the future. In the 
second picture, Dr. R. R. Spitzer (left), Murphy Products Co., Burlington, 
Wis., and Dr. H. R. Bird, University of Wisconsin, compare egg production 
and poultry housing of 50 years ago with what they are today. 


NO-ADDED ZiNC-YES 
20 - GAIN 


SKIN- 
POOR condition GOOD 


PIG GALVANIZING—These two men, although they had their faces covered 
when the picture was shot, are really eminent scientists and not Chicago 
hoods. On the left is Dr. Merle Brinegar, Allied Mills, Inc., Libertyville, IL, 
and on the right is Dr. L. E. Hanson, University of Minnesota. The two nutri- 
tionists are purporting to be “galvanizing” a pig by putting it into a “dip” 
tank. It was all part of one of the “Feed to Food” demonstrations at the 
recent AFMA convention in Chicago. The scientists were showing the impor- 
tance of zinc in hog rations while pointing out 50 years of progress in swine 
feeding. 


CONTROL DISCUSSION—Robert C. Wetherell (standing, left), Montana 
feed control official, enters into the discussion at an open forum on feed con- 
trol problems held in connection with the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. convention in Chicago. At the head table, conducting the meeting, were 
W. B. Griem (seated), Wisconsin control official, and A. J. Smith, McMillen 
Feed Milis, Ft. Wayne, Ind. Seventy-five control officials and industry men 
participated in the open forum. 


Cravens, McMillen Feed Mills, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Frank L. Coune, Jackson 
Grain Co., Tampa, Fla.; Dr. Logan T. Wilson, Honeggers’ & Co., Fairbury, 
Ill, and Dr. Frank M. Crane, Land O’Lakes Creameries, Minneapolis. In the 
second picture, ©. D. Francisco (standing), midwest editor of Purchasing 
Magazine, Chicago, is addressing an open meeting held by the AFMA pur- 
chasing agents committee. Seated, left to right, are Elmer Korte, McMillen 
Feed Mills, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; John Brooks, H. K. Webster Co., Boston; Fred 
Becker, Farm Bureau Milling Co., Hammond, Ind., chairman of the commit- 
tee; Oscar Mindrup, Dawe’s Laboratories, Chicago, and Bob Griffiths, Allied 
Mills, Chicago. . 
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Exchange Elects 


Three Directors 


SAN FRANCISCO—Three new di- 
rectors of the San Francisco Grain 
Exchange board of governors were 
elected May 20. They are Harry Clow, 


Ascherman, Inc.; E. L. Iverson, Cali- 
fornia Milling Corp., and Ernest Sil- 
verfield, Continental Grain Co. Mr. 


Silverfield was elected to fill the un- 
expired term of John Frey, Battaglia- 
Frey, Inc., who resigned recently. The 
new directors will join Ivan Brown, 
Wilkinson Grain Co., and E. R. War- 
ren, Warren Grain Co., on the five- 
man board. The directors will meet 
on June 3 to elect new officers. 


MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 


meal, which has carried a consider- 
able premium over deferred ship- 
ments until recently, is now actually 
being offered at a discount under 
June asking levels. Purchasing agents 
for feed manufacturers seemed to be 
pretty well covered on nearby re- 
quirements of most feed ingredients. 
It was expected that additional buy- 
ing would probably show itself in the 
very near future. Supplies of meal 
were relatively light, and many crush- 
ers reported that bean supplies were 
such that they will not be running 
much past the month of June unless 
additional beans are purchased before 
that time. Generally speaking, feed 
mill running time was reported to be 
fair to good for this period of the 
year. 


Central States 


Feed business continued good dur- 
ing the week ending May 28, and 
feed manufacturers generally agreed 
that the outlook for the next few 
months is good. 

Total tonnage probably showed a 
small dip from the previous week and 
from some of the preceding record 
weeks registered this year. However, 
feed manufacturers were not com- 
plaining. May has been a fine month, 
they said. Even though prices have 
declined and the advent of pastures 
has brought some cutback in dairy 
feeds, feeding ratios continued good 
and producers were maintaining good 
feeding practices. There was some 
tendency for feeders to use their in- 
ventories presently because of the 
press of spring work on farms. How- 


ever, this promises good buying for 


the future, observers said. 


Some feed manufacturers reported 
a record amount of replacement chicx 
starter being shipped. Coupled with 
the fact that hatcheries have been 
doing a booming business this spring, 
the outlook for poultry feed business 
was excellent. 


Ohio Valley 


Formula feed sales continued to de- 
cline slightly this past week as farm- 
ers took advantage of the clear 
weather to complete their delayed 
plowing and planting. Being several 
weeks behind schedule, it was to be 
expected that all other activities, ex- 
cepting only necessary routine jobs, 
would be deferred until crops are in 
the ground. 

Helpful in this activity was lush 
pasturage, which tended to reduce 
requirements for other feeds. Area 
farmers also were uncertain about 
the feed price situation, and were in- 
clined to limit feed purchases to 
minimum requirements in the hope 
that further price declines may de- 
velop. 

Manufacturers were emphasizing, 
however, that the situation by no 
means indicated a business slump is 
developing. They pointed out that 
sales continue well ahead of the vol- 
ume recorded a year earlier, with 
good prospects that as soon as the 
crop planting is completed within the 
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next week or so, formula feed sales | gained its health, not completely | volume as down somewhat, but the 


again would pick up. 

A highly favorable factor was the 
continuing shortage of all types of 
farm aimals offered in area stock- 
yards and wholesale markets, with 
prices holding steady to higher. In 
view of the steadily improving em- 
ployment situation throughout the 
valley, it appeared likely that this fa- 
vorable situation would continue 
through the months ahead to provide 
an incentive for increasing the sizes 
of flocks and herds on valley farms. 


Mountain States 


Signs of life still showed in feed 
sales the past week although they 
weren’t so boisterous as to outdis- 
tance production. Probably the most 
encouraging sign was that the form- 


ula feed business seemed to have re- 


healed, but over the crisis. Most ob- 
servers believed the future looks very 
good. This is, of course, a seasonally 
slow time. 

Turkey feed sales were increasing 
as the intake of the birds increased. 
The turkey grower’s position seemed 
to be improved over a year ago. 


Abundant grass and hay have cut 
feed sales somewhat, but have prob- 
ably encourgaed greater numbers 
of cattle on farms to help offset re- 
duction of feed consumption per 
head. Plenty of spring rain made 
prospects for pasture and hay look 


good for future months also. 


South Central 


Formula feed business held rela- 
tively unchanged for the past week. 
Mill representatives described their 


| 


comparison was with the brisk busi- 
ness of last month. In comparison 
with May of last year, the trade 
was quite satisfactory. There were 
few doubts but that June is going to 
turn out exceptionally well. Operat- 
ing time for the mills was five days 
with their regular shifts. 

Deliveries have been good in all 
lines. Poultry feeds were in increas- 
ing demand as the chick starter and 
grower season progresses. Broiler 
feed sales were in an upward trend 
also along with turkey’ feeds. Pig 
starter and hog. feeds had a substan- 
tial movement although their peak 
has probably passed. 

With ingredient prices showing 
signs of stabilizing or moving up 
slightly, price lists were expected to 
work out moderately higher for the 
week. 
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THE Borden COMPANY 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 
350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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